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YOUNG TOM HALL’S HEART-ACHES AND HORSES. 


CHapTer I. 


‘Our Tom shall be a gent! Our Tom shall be a gent!” exclaimed 
old father Hall to himself, with a hearty slap of ‘his fat leg, as, after a 
careful casting-up of the sum “ tottles” of many columns of many books, 
he at length faced the nervous total, and found he was worth—we don’t 
know how much. The observation escaped the worthy man im the par- 
titioned-off nook of a dingy counting-house, through a four-square 
window of which he could contemplate the clerks, ranged on either side 
of the banking and wool-stapling departments. For five-and-forty years - 
old Hall had laboured assiduously in the two callings, having commenced 
as an office-sweeping-out errand my? with twopence in his pocket ; thence, 
passing up the sliding scale of clerkships into the heaven of junior part- 
nership, he at length loomed out into Hall and Co.—the Hall being 
our friend, and the “Co.” himself also. Young Tom—the youth that 
was to be a gent—was to old Tom pretty much what a faded keepsake 
or annual is to a new one. The bald, turnipy-shaped head of the father 
was reproduced in the round, light, hyperion-locked one of the son; the 
still keen, but now watery grey eye, again shone forth in cerulean blue ; 
the very dimples in his grizzly cheeks reappeared in the downy ones of 
his son, whose gaudy-coloured, exaggerated Joinvilles gave ample scope 
and latitude to a fine double chin, which the old gent kept a good deal 
within the folds of a puddingy white cravat. Their’ figures, too, were 
the same—round, fat, humming-top-shaped men, upon whose plump 
limbs the flesh wobbled and trembled as they walked. 

Figures, figures, figures! Old Hall’s head ran upon nothing but 

His mind seemed to be formed of three red-ink columns, up 
and down which his thoughts circulated in the shape of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. He was wary, cautious, and watchful. He always seemed 
to be thinking that the party he was speaking to was setting a trap to 
do him out of money, perhaps to get him to discount a bad bill, or buy 
some damaged wool. He could not answer a common observation about 
the weather without doing a little mental arithmetic while he thought 
the thing over. 

“Fine day, Mr. Hall,” farmer Barleymow would say, as he stumped 
along to the market. : 

“Sivin and four’s elivin, and eighteen is thirty-nine. Yes, sir, it %s 
a fine day,” the banker would reply. 

Sivin and four must have stood Hall in good stead at some season or 
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other of his life, for, to whatever length his calculations ran, he invariably 
commenced with « Ba d' four’s ‘élivin,” and built up his column on 
that superstructure. ©"! ’ i" : 
- But to the “'gent’” department, as they say at the Crystal Palace. 
The empliatic "slap ‘with ‘which’ we — the chapter startled the 
clerks qnd, astonished “Gur Tom,” who happened. to be engaged on. the 
wool-stapling’ side of the counting-house, arranging an ingenious piece 
of mechanism, by means of which he fished off old Mr. Trueboy the 
cashier's scratch-wig, suspending it in the air, like the top of a Dio- 
ropha carriage.* ‘Tom, who was only half educated, was just of an age 
and calibre to be ready for anything—anything except business. His 
father had had to take him from a private tutor’s, to prevent his marry- 
ing Miss Jane Daiseyfield, ninth daughter of Mr. Mark Daiseyfield, of 
Butterlaw Farm—a most amiable and elegant young lady, but who, like 
her sisters, was a “treasure in herself.” Miss Jane, however, was not 
Tom’s first heart-ache; he had been —— in love with Miss 
Sowerby, daughter of his respected tutor, who had completely wheedled 
and talked herself into his good graces, notwithstanding she was quite as 
fair and almost as fat as himself. He was desperate for her, and the 
lady, though a trifle older, was equally enamoured of him. | How this, 
his premier heart-ache—of which, we are concerned to say, he has since 
had many—might have ended, is immaterial, for Jane Daiseyfield’s 
slim, angelic figure, raven locks, and bright Italian complexion, once 
seen, completely turned the cream of his affection for Miss Sowerby, and 
made him wonder how he could ever take up with her., Then. Mrs. 
Sowerby, with the honest outraged feelings of maternal pride, unable 
to see a “mere boy’’ so put upon (though it was as good as forty pounds 
a year out of their pockets, notwithstanding our Tom had a good appe- 
tite), wrote to old Hall, cautioning him against the designing Daisey- 
fields ; and Hall forthwith removed his son, and shortly afterwards 
complimented the Sowerby candour with a “ T. Cox Savory” teapot with 
a silver handle, And Miss Sowerby returned our Tom the heartsease 
and forget-me-not entwined white cornelian brooch, with a- dignified 
but not altogether despairing note; and our Tom passed the brooch on 
to “dearest Jane,” with a schoolboy scrawl of very infirm English, vowing 
that nothing but death should prevent his making her Mrs. -Thoraas 
Hall. And all these things being accomplished, he presently took a 
second-class fare home, falling desperately in love with his fellow-pas- 
senger, Lady Bedington’s pretty maid, who he was only preventing 
offering to by the station-master at Fleecyborough refusing to book him 
on by the train she was travelling in. So Tom was left, cursing his luck 
and ‘kissing his hand to her from the platform. 





Cuapter II. 


FLEECYBoROUGH, the new scene of our hero’s exploits, though more 
of an agricultaral than a manufacturing town, was large enough to have 
of the attributes of a manufacturing one; fairs, assizes, races, and 80 

on’; also‘a theatre and assembly-rooms, where town and county met in 


* Vide Messrs, Rock and Corben’s specimens ‘of carriages—not -tackle— 
in the Crystal Palace. a 
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scornful defiance; In this not unfertile field old Hall had amassed money 

in a quiet, unobserved, unobtrusive sort of way, until Young Hopeful loom- 

ing onthe scene caused people to be suddenly, struck with the fact that 
old Hall: must ;be very rich... Nor did; “,Tummus,” a8 his father called 
him, keep: his:candle'under a bushel; on the contrary, he was continuall 

polishing the flags of Lark-street along with Mr. Padder, Mr. Capias’s 
swell clerk,!or'Mr. Yawney, Mr. Drugmore the doctor's young! man, or 
stdnding with them at the corner of Spooneypope-street, sucking his 
eate-handle, gazing at the passing vehicles, or criticising as ‘ated of 
thé ladies’’ankles as could be seen for their draggling dresses. He 
was‘always ‘arrayed in the brightest, most glaring colours, the gaudiest 
shirts; ‘with ‘the’ most inexhaustible wristbands, the most varied and_glit- 
tering’ studs, the most bepocketed Baden-towel waistcoats, the queerest, 
werimpiest little jackets, and the widest, boldest patterned trousers, with 
the tiniest lacquer-toed boots peeping out below that ever were seen. 

‘Soour’Tom stood ‘a gent”—a en that in old Hall’s estimation 
‘simply meant a man with plenty of money and nothing to do. 

‘The worst feature of Fleecyborough for a gent was, that there were 
no ‘gents to keep him company—at least, not till the afternoon. All 
‘the-other gents were only gents from three or four o’clock or so; conse- 
ao, our Tom’s time hung rather heavily on his hands. He had 
fished off old Trueboy the cashier’s wig until the operation had ceased to 
wreate' a laugh, and his practical jokes upon the other clerks had 
‘exhausted themselves by repetition. Bell’s Life, though a pleasing 

paper and full of varied information, would not last him a whole week; 

‘and even Miss Isinglass the pretty confectioner’s vapid simper oftener 
set/him yawning than she inflamed him by the regularity and beauty 
of-her features. Fortune, however, soon after his arrival, came to our 
friend’s assistance. So marked a young man could not but attract 
‘attention, and one afternoon, as he was disporting himself on three 
chairs in the bay-windowed coffee-room of the Salutation Inn, after 
‘the manner of St. James’s-street club swells, as his friend Padder assured 
‘him, the well-known Major Fibs, of the Heavysteed Dragoons, then 
quartered at Fleecyborough, entered the room. The major was a 
tall, gaunt man, with full, wide-extending, sandy moustachios, that 
curled out into points like antelopes’ horns. The major was about 
fifty years of age, nearly five-and-thirty of which he had spent in the 
army, and he had long taken an M.A. degree in all that relates to the 
ways of the world. What a Mentor for a man of our Tom’s inexpe- 
rience! to whom let us get him introduced as quickly as possible. Let 
us suppose Tom lolling at his ease, and the major entering the room. 

_ Now the military being to a country town pretty much what the nobi- 
lity are to London town, Tom’s first impulse was to get up and offer the 
major the chair; but recollecting that he was a gent, and well qualified, 
as his mother often assured him, to “hold up his head,” hinting, woman- 

like, that he might even aspire to one of the lord-lieutenant’s daughters, 
he just rolled a fat leg off a chair, and gave it a sort of outward) twist to- 
wards the man of war. The major's strapping figure relaxed into a 
pokerified sort. of bow, while a sardonic smile played over his hursite fea- 
tures as he scanned the young greenhorn with his greenish grey eyes. 
Bell's Life being a far better ice-breaker than the weather, or even the 
kK 2 
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Crystal Palace itself, the major at once proceeded to ask Tomifhe would 
have the “ Goodneth,” for he lithped a good deal, “ to tell him if Charley 
Brick’s little dog had won the great rat match at Edgebathton.” 

Now Tom had just been reading the column “Canine,” and knew 
all about it; so he detailed to the major, with remarkable accuracy, how 
the little animal had won, and expatiated on the beauties and delicacies of 
the affair. ‘The old major listened with marked attention, and, having 
diseussed that point, he asked Tom if he thought he could pick him out 
the winner of the Rascal Stakes at Chippenham. Tom eould not, but 
referred the major to the very promising column of prophets in Bell’s 
Life, to one of whom, viz., the genius who advertises “ that his tongue is 
not for falsehood framed,” though we should think it was framed for 
nothing else, he thought of applying for racing information. The major 
then assumed the office of Mentor, cautioning Tom against these impos- 
tors, who, he assured him, were the veriest seum of the earth, who knew 
nothing at all about “horthes,” and would infallibly bolt if they got any 
money into their hands. The major was warm and energetic on the 
point, feeling morally certain that he was equal to easing Tom of any 
superfluous cash he might happen to have, as he had eased many a 
youngster both in his regiment and out of it. And after a little more 
such agreeable and instructive conversation, the major tendered his hand, 
saying that he was glad to have had the pleasure of making Mr. Hall's 
acquaintance, and so departed. 


Cuapter ITI. 


‘ Srvin and four’s elivin, and eight’s nineteen—I don’t know that that'll 
do you any good,” observed old Hall, when Tom boasted at dinner that 
he had made Major Fibs’s acquaintance. 

“IT don't know that,” my dear, observed Mrs. Hall, coming to the 
rescue. “I think it’s just the sort of company our Tummus should 
be in.” 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and forty-five is fifty-six—don’t like the milin- 
tary,” replied Hall, gnawing away at a chicken leg. 

** That’s only because Captain Sloper bit you,” replied his wife. ‘‘ You 
shouldn’t judge of all by the faults of one. The harmy’s a most 
“onerable profession.” : 

“ Middlin’,” replied Hall, who had had the offer of many other “ bites” 
besides Sloper’s—for escaping which he was more indebted to his own 
acuteness than to the et at of the would-be biters. 

Tom, too, with the generous sympathies of youth, defended the major, 
whose conduct he eulogised in cautioning him against the advertising turf 
swindlers ; and what between his wife and his son, old Hall soon found 
that he might as well hold his tongue. 

Next.day, as he was peering over the dingy green blinds of his bank, 
and saw Tom strutting by on the arm of the red jacketed major, in the 
full enjoyment of the curious pleasure some little men feel in walking with 
very tall ones, the old man felt more pleased than pained at the sight. 
The major and Tom walked the streets for two hours, in the course of 
which time they met Mrs. Flareup's gold lace-hatted coachman, nine times 
watched the Miss Skippingtons into seven milliners’ and other shops, and 
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got innumerable salutes from the soldiers. Their conversation was chiefly 
about, “ horthes,” which the major criticised, or rather denounced freely as 
they passed, pronouncing one to be a rip, another a brute, a third a devil,. 
a fourth a'screw, and so on; opinions to which Tom freely assented, though 
he knew nothing whatever about them. Seeing the swaggering way in 
which Tom brandished his cane whip-stick, the major asked him what 
houndsh he hunted with, and being told that. he had never been out but 
onee, and then on foot, with old Mr. Bloatingford’s beagles, he particu- 
larly recommended hunting to his attention, assuring him that the very 
best: introduction for a young man: of figure and fortune like him was to 
be found at the cover side. He then entered into a dissertation on the 
relative-merits of Lord Heartycheers and Sir Harry Bulfinches’ hounds, 
commenting on the skill of their respective huntsmen, and the powers and 
ances of their packs. 

He also glanced at the composition of their respective fields, denounc- 
ing this man as a “jealous dog,’’ that, as a “ fine orthman,” and con- 
cluded by asking our Tom to dine at the barracks on the morrow, being 
band-day, to which our friend readily assented, to which enlivening 
scene let us now adjourn. Although Fibs was not considered quite the 
thing in the regiment—at least not by some of the saucy subalterns, who, 
after all, might be no great judges of propriety, or might, perha 
mistake for cheating what in reality were most useful lessons in the 
ways of the world— although Fibs, we say, was not considered quite 
the thing in the regiment, yet, being an intense toady of the colonel’s 
—Colonel Blunt—who was no great skakes himself, they pocketed their 
dislikes and wined with our Tom in the hearty, liberal sort of way of 
men who have got to pay their share of the shot. The colonel, who sat 
opposite Tom, led the charge with a great stentorian voice, an example 
that was quickly followed by the major, taken up by Captain Pippin 
opposite, responded to by Mr. Mattyfat down below, followed by Captain 
Dazzler higher up, repeated by Captain Spill from behind the epergne, re- 
echoed by Captain Whopper in the vice-chair, chorused by Mr. Stalker 
on his left, and squeaked by little Mister Jug, the junior cornet, who 
was very industrious in the drinking way, and generally got too much 
wine every night. ‘They all took wine with our Tom—the: adjutant 
twice. 

The consequence was, that our Tom got a very considerable quantity 
of hot heady wine during dinner, and soon felt at home among these 
jolly cocks, instead of rising from table as unacquainted with them as 
when he sat down, according to the frigid rules of high pe 
where people are neither introduced nor make acquaintance by ask- 
ing each other to wine. We really think it would be an improve- 
ment on the modern practice if a host were to calculate how much a 
dinner would cost, and send a share of the money to each guest, with, 
“Company not. required,” as undertakers do with mourning at a 
funeral—a solemnity that a modern dinner-party very much resembles. 
Not so our mess, however, where everybody. wined with our Tom; and 
what with the novelty of the scene, the dash of the uniforms, the tall, 
tawdry, liveried footmen, the massive plate, the general glare and glitter 
of everything except the plate, which was dull and pewtery-like, when 
the profane Cardigans mingled with the eut-glass decanters, and the 
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ad, struck up, and the, ies, went round with their books, our Tom 
It, a th sgh he, bad j bibed the. spirit of the. Duke of Wellington, and 
ald Jead whole armies,on.to glory,and renown...) | 
i, Dhe. Powaree, nia not take a military turn, for Colonel 
f on ng 4. great, coarse, blackleg sort of man, soon turned it into 
his_ favourite channel, and after a very critical review of ‘the previous 
Pulp Salieri as detailed in the anrer he evoked 
n of 






an expression of opinion as to the propriety of matching his bull-terrier, 
Griper, agai Bullhide the, butcher’s Holdfast, and the band striking 


‘up ‘ Rory O*More” in the course of the discussion, he sent the adjutant 
to dismiss them asa noisy set of scamps. Having got rid.of them, he 
resumed. the subject, frequently directing his questions and observations 
to our Tom, who felt flattered by the attentions of the great commander, 
and his offer of allowing any one to go halves in the match rather 

1anging fire, Tom boldly closed with it, leaving it to the colonel to 
make it for any. sum he liked. Having attentively scrutinised. Tom’s 
fat, vacant face, and considered whether he had better pigeon him or 
let his daughter have a run at him, he came to the conclusion that he 
might do both, and being in tlie secret of the then great-coming cross 
between Sledgehammer, the blacksmith, and Granitenob, the miner, 
the colonel accommodated Tom with the favourite at evens. 

He then introduced the subject of some leather plating they were 
getting up among themselves—quite select—* ane stakes—just for 
amusement, and to please the country folks—five pound  forfeits—only 
five ome !” and Tom dashed at them too. In fact, he was ripe for 
anything; but the prudent colonel thinking he had ‘done enough, and 
many of the officers having retired on the appearance of a bottle with a 
white paper cravat, the colonel looked significantly at the major, who 
forthwith proposed retiring to his room and having “thum thardines or 
anthovies, or bitter ale and grilled bones, or thumthin’ of that thort.” 
The fat boy and the fat colonel then rose together, and the fat: colonel 
seeing that the fat boy rather lurched in his gait, thrust his huge arm 
through his, and led him away before the now tittering remnant of his 
regiment. 

“What a youth!” whispered one.—“ Green as grass,” observed another. 
—‘ In good hands,”’ said a third. —‘ The old ’uns will draw him,” tittered 
another.—“ Never mind, he’s plenty of wool on his back!” exclaimed a 
fifth.— Right shop for getting it shorn in,” rejoined the first speaker, 
who had had practical experience both of the colonel and his major. 
But we must accompany the departing worthies. 

Colonel Blunt being quite a martinet in money matters, never com- 

romising a good bet, or letting a youngster off a bad one, or out of a 

d horse deal on the plea of inebriety, which he used to say was only an 
additional reason for enforcing the bet or the deal, were it only to cure 
him of. the foul propensity—the colonel, we say, being quite a martinet 
in money, matters, was anxious to ‘‘compare’’ with Tom Hall in private, 
so that there might be no mistake or misunderstanding in. the morning. 
Seeing, too, how freely Tom rose at all manner of bait, he thought he 
might feel how the land Jay with regard to entering him for his daughter 
—a most lovely and angelic girl, as her mother told the gents, or a fiery 
little fiend, as she.occasionally told the young lady herself. Accordingly 
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ché’ stuck to’ our ‘friend’ Tom, even’ after ‘he had’ got him’ safé down 


the 
‘stone steps of the mess-room and into the spa star-canopied barrack- 
yard, looking so different in the dull, sombre euts of ‘night, to what 


at.did’when he entered in the bright glare of day. Whether it was the 
night air; or the stars, or the young moon, or the young’ port, or the old 
cheese, or the n salad, we know not, but Tom’s head ceased to serve 
himveven as indifferently well as it had been doing, and his legs seemed 
inclined’ to rebel too. However, the colonel got him over the ground, 
_and up to the end of a spacious wind-whistling passage, through which 
‘darkness: was made visible by a few glowworm-looking lamps, aided by 
voccasional gleams of light from partially-opened doors on either side, 
disclosing adjourned scenes of revelry, or emitting the fumes of tobacco. 
The:major’s soldier-servant, anticipating his master’s coming, had got a 
eouple.of composite candles lighted, which cast a cheerful radiance over 
the crimson furniture and fancy fittings of the little room, and had even 
‘been so considerate as to lay a pack of cards on the table. 

“Thit down, my dear feller -thit down,” lisped the major, wheeling a 
semi-cireular chair behind our friend Tom, which, taking him just behind 
‘the knees; sent him souse into it. The colonel then took possession of 
one ‘opposite. ‘Tom’s head now began to swim. He thought the carpet 
was undulating, like the sham sea at a theatre, and clutched his chair 
manfully with both hands. 

.' “wish this chair mayn’t come down with me,” observed the colonel, 
ashis chair began to creak under his enormous weight, for he walked 
seventeen stone. 

vThat would be ve—ve—very awkward,” stammered Tom, staring 


wildly. 

flys Ob, no, it things (sings) with me,” observed the major from the adjoin- 
ing cupboard of a room, whither he had gone under pretence of arranging 
his supper tray, but in reality to give the colonel an opportuhity of taking 
Tom through hands. 

‘Well, I hope Bullhide won’t whop us,” observed the colonel, revert- 
ing ‘to the dog-match, slapping his great brawny hands on to his enor- 
mous knees, and contemplating Tom just as a cat contemplates a mouse 
before pouncing. “I hope Bullhide won't whop us,” repeated he, in a 
louder tone, Tom not noticing the observation. 

* That would be ve—ve—ve—ry awkward,” replied Tom, after a 
pause, 

“If the Nob beats the Hammer I shall want two ponies of you,” ob- 
served the colonel, slowly and sententiously. 

“That would be ve—ve—ve—ry awkward,” replied Tom. 

“ Humph!” grunted the colonel, fixing his eyes on the now open- 
mouthed, drooping-lidded, chubby-faced boy, and thinking whether it 
was worth while continuing the effort. 

Just then Tom thought he felt the room begin to rock, and started 
forward with a violent stamp on the floor. Finding his mistake, he gave 
an idiotic sort of laugh, as if nothing particular had happened, and then 

to sit bolt upright. 
“i The-colonel thought he would make one more attempt. 
“You understand the terms of the Warrior Stakes,” obsetved he, 
speaking véry loudly, and leaning towards Tom. “It’s a fifteen-guinea 
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stake, ten guineas forfeit, and only five if declared by the 15th. If you 

don’t mean to run you'll have to pay five guineas.” 

= That. would be ve—ve—very awk—ward,” replied Tom, with much 
ur. 

“ Ay, but if you don’t declare in time you'll have to pay ten,” re- 
joined the colonel, with a knowing jerk of his great bull head. 

“ That would be ve—ve—very awk—ward,” replied Tom, as before. 

“ Hang your awkwards!” growled the colonel, rising from his chair ; 
and, going to where the major was still busy among his condiments, he 
whispered him “that the boy was drunk, and he (the major) must see 
that matters were right in the morning.” 

This the obsequious major promised to do, and: bidding Tom “ Good 
night,” the colonel rolled off home, to take the usual revenge upon his 
wife and daughter that he did when things didn’t go right. 

And the major got a fly and took our Tom home to his father’s. 


CuapTer IV, 


MaJor Fis was in town betimes the next afternoon, having double 
duty to perform, namely, to call the colonel’s bets over with our ‘om, and 
to caution him against the men in the regiment, who he thought would 
be likely to enlighten Tom as to their joint. propensities. The mess 
dinner having made Tom common property, the major feit the urgency 
of the occasion; for though few of the men had been long in the regiment 
—which, indeed, seemed to act the part of conduit-pipe to others—yet 
they could all tell something against the colonel or the major, or both. 

Not falling in with Tom in High-street, or Cross-street, or at the 
corner of Spooneypope-street, and seeing nothing of him over Padding- 
ton, the tailor “from London’s” blinds, between the brush and soap 
bottles of Bergamot, the hairdresser’s window, or in the coffee-room of 
the Salutation Inn, the major drew on to Miss Isinglass, the~confec- 
tioner’s, where he found our jolly friend sitting backwards in his chair, 
contemplating the young lady over a conical tumbler of capillaire and 
soda water. The major clanked in with his long brass spurs and coarse 
iron-heeled boots. 

“Ah, my dear fellow, how d’ye do?” lisped he, as if the meeting was 
the veriest accident in the world. “Good mornin’, Miss I.,” continued 
he, addressing the lady, with a military touch of his gold-laced foraging- 
cap; “hope I don’t mtrude? as Paul Pry used to say,” looking signifi- 
cantly at Tom; at which the lady smiled and hung her head, showing 
her auburn corkscrew ringlets to great advantage. 

The trio then entered upon the interesting subject of the weather ; 
the major wanting rain, to soften the ground, to train a ticklish-legged 
horse; Miss Isinglass wanting it fair, as she was going by the last cheap 
excursion. train to the Great Exhibition, and Tom Hall not knowing ex- 
actly what, he wanted. So they talked a very edifying pastrycook-shop 
sort of conversation. At length, having finished his beverage, and told 
Miss Isinglass to “tick it,” Tom rose from his seat, and, with a parting 
leer, linked arms with the major, and sallied forth for a stroll, Tom ob- 
serving confidentially to his friend that his “ coppers were hot.’’ 

**] thought you were rather thleepy last night,” replied the major, 
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suspecting that Tom might be wanting to cry off his bets on the plea of 
intoxieation. “I thought you were rather thleepy,” repeated he; adding, 
“That beethly band’s enough to thet anybody to thleep.” 

The “sleepyness” was not the only reminiscence of the previous 
night’s carouse, for, in addition to the ghost of a tune with his head- 
ache, Tom had awoke with a desperate military mania. Nothing would 
serve him but he would be a soldier. As he a cooling his. throbbing 
head against the pillow, he thought over the glories of a military career, 
the magnificent uniforms, the splendid dinners, the enlivening bands, 
the brazen trumpet’s sound, the honour of belonging to the “ Rag ;” 
and he fancied himself capering about the streets on a splendidly capa- 
risoned charger, with a red-and-white feather floating gracefully from his 
cocked hat. 

“TI tell you what,” said he, squeezing the major’s arm confidentially— 
“T tell yowwhat, I’ve been thinking—that’s to say, I’ve been considering 
—I mean, I’ve half an idea—lI should like to go into the army.” 

“Hem!” mused the major, thinking how that would fit. 

“And I should like to go into your regiment,” continued Tom, 
eagerly; adding, “ D’ye think I've any chance ?”’ 

“ Not impothible,” replied the major, making a good mouthful of the 
“ poth”—* not impothible. The colonel’s parthal to sthout men—likes 
them fat.” 

“Indeed,” replied Tom, who didn’t consider himself at all out of the 
7 in that respect. ‘‘ D’ye think he’d give me a commission?” asked 

om. 

“‘ Why, as to that,” mused the major—“ why, as to that, I dare thay 
he’d give you his interest, and he’s thick with the old Dook ; has a bed 
at Apthley Houth whenever he goes to town; indeed, I’ve no doubt the 
Dook would be only too happy to therve him. But thee him yourthelf, 
my dear feller,” continued the major—“ thee him yourthelf, and ask him 
the question.” 

Tom walked on im silence, not exactly knowing how to set about it. 

“You might call under pretenth of talking over your last -night’s 
beths, you know,” suggested the major, “and that would give you an 
opportunity of theeing his daughter Anthelena, the most lovely creature 
you ever thet eyes on—things like a theraphum!” 

The lady temptation was for the moment lost upon Tom by the sud- 
den irruption of Granitenob and Griper, and Bullhide and the Warrior 
Stakes, upon his recollection. He now felt that, if he hadn't made the 
colonel’s acquaintance thereby, he would rather not have made the 
bets; for, like the great John Gilpin, although on pleasure bent, 
_ had a frugal mind—a deal of old Hall’s. cautious cunning about 

m. 
“If yowhave any therious thoughts about the army,” continued the 
major, after a pause, “ it wouldn't be a bad plan to humour the old gen- 
tleman by making a few more beths with him. It isn’t the money he 
cares about,” continued the major, “he likes the exthitement of the 

ing: Money !—bleth ye, he has more than he knows what to do with. 
I'll be bund to thay, Anthelena will have fifty thouthand punds—not 
fifty thouthand prea but stock that will prodooth fifty thouthand tholid, 
thubstanthal thovereigns.” 
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stake; tem guineas forfeit, and only five if declared by the 15th. If you 
don’t mean to run you'll have to pay five guineas.” 

“ That. would be ve-—ve—very awk—ward,” replied Tom, with much 
“ Ay, but if yow don’t declare in time you'll have to pay ten,” re- 
joined the colonel, with a knowing jerk of his great bull head. 

“That would be ve—ve—very awk—ward,” replied Tom, as before. 

“ Hang your awkwards!” growled the colonel, rising from his chair ; 
and, going to where the major was still busy. among his condiments, he 
whispered him “that the boy was drunk, and he (the major) must see 
that matters were right in the morning.” 

This the obsequious major promised to do, and bidding Tom “ Good 
night,” the colonel rolled off home, to take the usual revenge upon his 
wife and daughter that he did when things didn’t go right. 

And the major got a fly and took our Tom home to his father’s. 


CHAPTER IV, 


MaJor Frss was in town betimes the next afternoon, having double 
duty to perform, namely, to call the colonel’s bets over with our ‘om, and 
to caution him against the men in the regiment, who he thought would 
be likely to enlighten Tom as to their joint. propensities. The mess 
dinner having made Tom common property, the major feit the urgency 
of the occasion; for though few of the men had been long in the regiment 
—which, indeed, seemed to act the part of conduit-pipe to others—yet 
they could all tell something against the colonel or the major, or both. 

Not falling in with Tom in High-street, or Cross-street, or at the 
corner of Spooneypope-street, and seeing nothing of him over Padding- 
ton, the tailor “from London’s” blinds, between the brush and soap 
bottles: of Bergamot, the hairdresser’s window, or in the coffee-room of 
the Salutation Inn, the major drew on to Miss Isinglass, the~confec- 
tioner’s, where he found our jolly friend sitting backwards in his chair, 
contemplating the young lady over a conical tumbler of capillaire and 
soda water. The major clanked in with his long brass spurs and coarse 
iron-heeled boots. 

“ Ah, my dear fellow, how d’ye do?” lisped he, .as_if the meeting was 
the veriest accident in the world. “Geod mornin’, Miss I.,” continued 
he, addressing the lady, with a military touch of his gold-laced foraging- 
cap; “hope I don’t mtrude? as Paul Pry used to say,” looking signif 
cantly at Tom; at which the lady smiled and hung her head, showing 
her auburn corkscrew ringlets to great advan 

The trio then entered upon the interesting subject of the weather ; 
the major wanting rain, to soften the ground, to train a ticklish-legged 
horse ; Miss Isinglass wanting it fair, as she was going by the last cheap 
excursion. train to the Great Exhibition, and Tom Hail not: knowing ex- 
actly what, he wanted. So they talked a very edifying pastrycook-shop 
sort of conversation. At length, having finished his beverage, and told 
Miss Isinglass to “ tick it,” Tom rose from his seat, and, with a parting 
leer, linked arms with the major, and sallied forth for a stroll, Tom ob- 
serving confidentially to his friend that his “ coppers were hot.”’ 

“*] thought you were rather thleepy last. night,” replied the major, 
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suspecting that Tom might be wanting to cry off his bets on the plea of 
‘edtaiention. “} thought you were rather thieepy;” repeated he ; ire 
“That beethly band’s enough to thet anybody to thleep.” 

The “sleepyness” was not the only reminiseence of the previous 
night’s carouse, for, in addition to the ghost of a tune with his head- 
a. Tom had awoke with a desperate military mania. Nothing would 
serve him but he would be a soldier. As he i cooling his. throbbing 
head against the pillow, he thought over the glories of a military career, 
the magnificent uniforms, the splendid dinners, the enlivening bands, 
the brazen trumpet’s: sound, the honour of belonging to the “ Rag ;” 
and he fancied himself capering about the streets on a splendidly capa- 
risoned charger, with a red-and-white feather floating gracefully from his 
cocked hat. 

**T tell you what,” said he, squeezing the major’s arm confidentially— 
“T tell yowwhat, I’ve been thinking—that’s to say, I’ve been considering 
—I mean, I’ve half an idea—I should like to go into the army.” 

“Hem!” mused the major, thinking how that would fit. 

“And I should like to go into your regiment,” continued Tom, 
eagerly; adding, “ D’ye think I've any chance ?”’ 

* Not. impothible,” replied the major, making a good mouthful of the 
“ poth” —“not impothible. The ecolonel’s parthal to sthout men—likes 
them fat.” 

“Indeed,” replied Tom, who didn’t consider himself at all out of the 
> in that respect. ‘‘ D’ye think he’d give me a commission?” asked 

om. 

“‘ Why, as to that,” mused the major—“ why, as to that, I dare thay 
he’d give you his interest, and he’s thick with the old Dook ; has a bed 
at Apthley Houth whenever he goes to town; indeed, I’ve no doubt the 
Dook would be only too happy to therve him. But thee him yourthelf, 
my dear feller,” continued the major—“ thee him yourthelf, and ask him 
the question.” 

Tom walked on im silence, not exactly knowing how to set about it. 

* You might call under pretenth of talkimg over your last night’s 
beths, you know,” suggested the major, “and that would give you an 
opportunity of theeing his daughter Anthelena, the most lovely creature 
you-ever thet eyes on—things like a theraphum!” 

The lady temptation was for the moment lost upon Tom by the sud- 
den irruption of Granitenob and Griper, and Bullhide and the Warrior 
Stakes, upon his recollection. He now felt that, if he hadn't made the 
colonel’s acquaintance thereby, he would rather not have made the 
bets; for, like the great’ John Gilpin, although on pleasure bent, 
a had a frugal mind—a deal of old Hall’s. cautious cunning about 

m. 

“If you have any therious thoughts about the army,” continued the 
major, after a pause, “ it wouldn't be a bad plan to humour the old gen- 
tleman by making a few more beths with him. It isn’t the money he 
cares about,”’ continued the major, “he likes the exthitement of the 
thing: Money !—bleth ye, he has more than he knows what to do with. 
Tl be bund: to thay, Anthelena will have fifty thouthand punds—not 
fifty thouthand stock, but stock that will prodooth fifty thouthand tholid, 
thubstanthal thovereigns.” 
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» And 'Tom, felt cheered. by, the, assurance, and thought he saw his, way 
through the Granitenob and other difficulties.. If excitement was;all the 
old boy. wanted, he, could accommodate him with that to any extent; and 
wade aspiring to so. great an heiress, might appear presumptuous, Tom 
was not prepared to.say but he was ready for the attempt...) 
of Ig she pretty?” asked Tom, flourishing a cane whip-stiek, in, an, off- 
hand sort of way. (yh 
“Beeau—tiful!” drawled the major. “The most beeau—tiful figure 
and complexthon you ever thaw,” 
“ Indeed,” replied Tom. “I'll have a look at her.” 
4 Do,” replied the major. ‘‘1 athure you, as a friend, she’s well worth 
BP iw tev 
“¢« Hum!” mused Tom, wishing he hadn't given Jinny Daiseyfield the 
brooch, and, wondering how he could get it back. 

“The colonel’s an exthellent cretur,” observed the major as, they 
sauntered along. ) 

‘“* He seems so,” replied Tom. 

“ Exthellent cretur,” repeated the major, with an emphasis and a twist 
of the points of his ferocious moustachios ; ‘‘ quite a father to all the young 
men in the regiment,—far too good for some of them, indeed,” added he. 

** What sort of chaps are they ?’’ asked Tom. 

“ Why, between ourselves,” replied the major, in an under tone, and 
hugging. Tom’s arm as he spoke,—‘ between ourselves—in strict con- 
fidence in course, for one doesn’t like to speak ill of one’s brother-offithers 
—there are some queerish blades among ’em; that Dathler, for instance, 
and Whopper” (both of whom the colonel and major had recently cheated 
in horses), “and Pippin, is no great things; but you've no occasion to 
trouble yourself about any of them; the colonel’s the boy for you—stick 
to him. It’s a far finer thing to be thick with field-offithers and colonels 
of regiments than with little whelps of boys like that little Mithter Jug, 
and Shuffler, and so on.” 

And Tom thought so, and fancied that he, too, might come to have a 
bed at Apsley House. The major interrupted the reverie by entering 
upon the more immediate object of his mission—namely, that of ascer- 
taining how far the youth’s memory retained the recollection of the 
overnight’s transaction ; and finding that he was pretty well “up” in 
them, he next sounded him as to his means of carrying them out, parti- 
cularly as regarded the race for the Warrior Stakes. Hearing that his 
hunting-cane then constituted his whole equestrian stock in trade, the 
major hinted at the desirableness of getting horthes directly so as to get 
them into condithon before the season, observing that condithon was 
half. the battle with a hunter; a fact that Tom was wholly unconscious 
of, being of opinion that a horse, like a carriage or a steam-engine, was 
always. ready to. go when wanted.. In short, Tom knew nothing at all 
about, horses, and, in more ways than one seemed to have been sent for 
the ial benefit of the gallant Colonel Blunt and his able and inde- 
fatigable coadjutor, Major Fibs... The major then proceeded to, show 
how, if Tom got a nice orth or two, thummer'd @ da Nimrod, which 
the: major-pronounced to be the most orthodox thystem, Tom. might do 

alittle, cocktail rathin, and perhaps win .a.goodith sthake; all of which 


was extremely comfortable to our young friend's comprehension. The 
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major even hinted that he knew a likel nag to do the trick; _ 
bat he ust ‘mentioned ‘this’ in a anual in sort of way} 'ad 
. _ much to pg as to Tony Hall; and after a 

sauinter, the rat length parted with his amiable friend, assuring 
him of ‘his dTuilopuished consideration, and detained 06 the barracks to 
report to the colonel; while Tom turned in for a ‘four o'clock dinner at 
his father’s, his head still harping on the army, and aching with the fine 
military port of the previous day. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Srvin and four’s elivin, and ninety-four’s a ’under'd and five,” ex” 
claimed old Hall in astonishment, planting his knife and fork erect witha 
thump of each on the table when our Tom broached the subject of soldier- 
ing. “ Sivin and four’s elivin, and ninety-nine’s a ’under’d and ten—wot 
the doose should you go into the army for?’ gasped he. 

“Serve one’s queen and country,” stammered Tom, blushing, not ex- 

ting such a note of exclamation. 

“Serve one’s queen and fiddlestick !” replied old Hall, who, like Mr. 
©obden, was all for peace and politeness. 

Mrs. Hall was equally opposed, though on a different principle. She 
couldn’t abear the idea of her dear boy being cut up by the Caffres, or 
burnt by the Indians, or peppered by the Irish, or prodded by the French. 
“'No, no, Tummus musn’t be a soldier. He must stay at home and 
comfort his pa and his ma.” 

But Tom was obdurate; and having always got what he wanted by 
standing’ out, he worked the subject morning, noon, and night. The old 
people took counsel together. Many were the expedients and diversions 
they suggested. 

“Tt’s a pity but we could get him into Lord Lavender’s army,” at 
length observed Mrs. Hall to her husband, one night after Tom had been 
unusually persecuting. “He would look uncommon nice in marmalade- 
coloured tights, and it’s just the sort of company Tummus ought to 
be in.” 

Now Lord Lavender was the preter pluperfect tense of dandies ; his 
hussars were the pink of the yeomanry cavalry of England, and officered 
by noblemen and swells of the first water. Thi facilities of railways 
enabled many listless, lounging, London bucks to bebeard and bespur 
themselves, and take up their quarters at his noble mansion for fourteen 
days, eating and drinking and playing at soldiers in the park. His lord- 
ship, who had the soul of an army-tailor in the body of a nobleman, spent 
endless time and countless cash in the advancement of this his favourite 
hobby, and though in reality commanding but one regiment, it was as 

‘as having two, for they were heavies in the morning and hussars at 
night.: Red coats and horse-haired helmets, with leather tights and jack- 
boots were the marching order, while richly silver-braided, ermine- 
trimmed, lavender-coloured jackets and pelisses, and the aforesaid mar- 
tialade-coloured tights, with silver-tassel’d Hessian boots, annihilated the 
ladies of an evening. 

’ None but the wealthy, or men at oy credit, could go into the 
corps, for all the appointments were studiedly expensive, no German silver 
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allowed, and the lace was laid on as if it was impossible to get it thick 
enough. Into this “heaven of heavens” Mrs. Hall was desirous of in- 
‘trading our Tom, or rather her Tom. Weediverged at the point where 
‘she introduced the idea. 

_ Sivin an @four’s elivin, and sivin’s eighteen—there wouldn’t be much 
difficulty about that,” replied old Hall. 

“D’ye think not?” exclaimed his better half, in delight. 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and eighteen’s thirty-uine—think not,” replied 
her husband, cautiously; “at least I take it not—I apprehend not.” 

Old Hall had been recently reading that great work of information his 
bank-ledger, wherein he had a concise view, not only of his lordship’s 
‘affairs, but of the affairs of many other great men ofthe county, and find- 
ing that his lordship had what he called “ overdreod most desprate,” he 
had very little doubt that he could have whatever he chose to ask for. 

His wife, of course, u him to ask for a commission for our Tom ; 
and our Tom, though he had been desperate about the Heavysteed 

ns, yet feeling, on reflection, that all the splendour in the world 
would be be little worth if he hadn’t dear Fleecyborough to exhibit it in, 
with becoming reluctance at length came into the arrangement. Old 
Hall, after duly considering whether be should address his lordship on the 
subject of the overdrood account, and allude to the commission in a post- 
seript—or address him on the subject of the commission, and allude to the 
overdrood account in the postscript, at length chose the latter, and finally 
tched a very business-like letter, beginning as high up the page as 
if he meant to fill the whole sheet, though, in reality, he only got 
through a third of a page, stating that his son, a very promising young 
man, who had just finished his education, was desirous of joining his 
lordship’s regiment, and that he (the father) would esteem it a favour if 
his lordship would appoint him, for which he would be ready to pay what- 
ever was required; adding, that he was his lordship’s obedient, humble 
servant to command; and, as if by way of showing how little he was his 
servant in reality, he added this: 

“ P.S.—My cashier has just drowed my attention to your book, which 

he would like to have a little more evenly balanced before Christmas.” 


Cuaprer VI. 


Worps cannot express the rage Lord Lavender was in when he re- 
ceived the foregoing missive, which he did as he sat at breakfast with his 
family, who, = they will occupy a somewhat prominent position in our 
ae it ma well for the reader to become at once acquainted with. 

s lordship, pave past the hey-day of youth, had not been able to 
‘persuade himself of that fact. Indeed, he laboured the other way, and, 
by dint of belts, bands, washes, cosmetics, and dyes, managed to set half a 
‘century at defiance as successfully as any made-up gentleman we ever 
‘saw; and but for three full-grown, buxom-looking girls, to say nothing 
of a son or two out of sight, might have passed for a gentleman a little 
turned of oe The girls, unfortunately, looked older than they were, 
and, instead of the ators s high-bred air and Italian-like complexion, 
took after their mother, who was fair, and now somewhat dumpy. Lady 
Lavender, though painfully aristocratic, now that she had scrambled into 
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the peerage, might have been a little higher bred without disadvantage. 
Indeed, it was not exactly known whence she came, the stud-books of 
humanity merely entering her‘as daughter of John Smith, Esquire, thus 
offering a wide field for the speculations of the curious. Be how- 
ever, as it may, she was very highty-tighty, fully appreciating the advan- 
tages of position, and entering inte the outraged feelings of her husband 
at such overtures as Hall’s. 

_ “Such impudence! Such presumption! What next, I wonder? 
Passes all comprehension. Will be offering to one of the girls next,” ob- 
served her ladyship, throwing the wade, unenveloped letter from her with 
disdain. 

“ Who is it?” inquired Miss Maria Henrietta Jane, pricking up ‘her 
ears at the sound of the word “offer.” 

“Qh, nobody—only your pa’s banker writing about a cub of a'boy of 
his,” replied her ladyship. 

_ & What! old fat throat!” exclaimed Maria, whose other two names we 
will now take the liberty of merging. 

“ What do you know about fat throats?” demanded his lordship with 

a frown, which might be caused either by the familiarity of the expres- 
sion or the inconvenient postscript to the sentry letter. 
. Qh, nothing,” replied Maria, with a blush; “only we see agreat por- 
poise of a boy in all ithe colours of the rambow hanging about the streets 
and shop-doors at Fleecyborough, and—and—and—somebody christened 
him old fat throat.” 

‘I dare say the somebody was yourself,” snapped her ladyship ; ‘you 
are always demeaning yourself with undue familiarity.” 

“ Always!’’ exclaimed his lordship, who wanted some one to be angry 
with. 

“ Indeed I know nothing about him,” replied Maria, quite innocently. 

*‘ should hope not!” replied the lady-mother. “‘Z should hope not!” 
repeated she, with great digmity. “I should hope no daughter of mine 
would demean herself by a plebemn connexion.” So saying, she rose from 
the table and sailed out of the room, with as much stateliness as a dumpy 
lady all.stomach up to the chin. can assume, followed by her daughters, 
nudging and laughing and giggling at the idea of our Tom forming one 
of their select family circle. 

Although his lordship had .made use of at least a bushel of bad words 
in declaring his fixed determination not to sully his corps by admitting 
such a snob as our Tom, and had mentally consigned him ‘to all manner 
of out-of-the-way and uncomfortable places, yet when he found himself in 
the solitude of his own room, with the ill-omened document before him, 
and a strong file of last year’s unpaid bills at his elbew—some, indeed, 
beginning with the ominous words, “ To bill delivered” so much—he 
thought better of writing in the indignant strain to old Hall that he at 
first contemplated ; indeed, he believed it was best to be civil ; most 
likely it was ignorance; the man mightn’t mean to be rude—didn't 
know the regulations of his corps, and so on; so he would write him a 
polite put-off note, beginning, “ Lord Lavender presents his compliments 
to Mr. Hall, and regrets exceedingly,” &c. 

Before he had got an answer combed out to his mind, # servant an- 
nounced that. Mr. Drearyman, the land-agent, was waiting for an audience, 
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and that dread functionary being admitted, and at Jength induced to take 
a Sol, pitbodiod oh pdr bat bh ‘a catalogue of ered x ag wants, 


such and among the tenants, ‘telious 

roli pis fear, Ban upon each item, that, before he was 
ene be dship felt he would be fortunate if the estates did not bring 
him debtor instead of his or thing to receive. 

Mr. Dreary | Silbed, die, ibtalle of the state of the 
country—a striking contrast to the pen-and-ink prosperity of some of 
no Sepa a r press. But there are no people so confident of the capa- 
bilities of land as those who have none. , 

When Drearyman at length took his de » his lordship saw 

in a different light. So far from gratifying Mr. Trueboy with an 
adjustment of his account, he felt satisfied that he would have to increase 
his obligations; and after a strong struggle between pride and pocket, 
pocket at length gained the mastery, and the haughty lord humbled 
himself before the griping banker, and, sinking all notice of Hall’s post- 
script, wrote that he would have great pleasure in appointing Mr. Thomas 
Hall to a cornetcy in the Royal Lavender Dragoons and Hyacinth 
Hussars, By the same post he increased the weight of his obligations to 
the bank, by sending Madame Dentelle a cheque for her ladyship and 
daughter’s long-standing account, for which he had had innumerable ap- 
plications and assurances that the money was wanted, to enable Madame 
to meet a heavy bill coming due the then next week. 








Cuapter VII. 


Op Hatv’s house was in the heart of the town of Fleecyborough, 
in Newbold-street, and, though substantial and well built, could not vie 
with the more modern plate-glass windowed mansions that had sprung u 
in the outskirts and newer streets. It was a dingy brick mansion, wit 
heavy wood-work windows, a massive green door, and an old iron railin 
enclosing nothing. Newbold-street at this part was rather narrow, anid 
only fi on Hall’s side, but some fifty yards to the west was an airy 
market- and the bank, forming part of the house, was what was 
called extremely “used” for business, the farmers popping in and out 
like rabbits in a warren. ‘Though the bank was as dark and as ‘dirty as a 
place could be, and the little partitioned-off nook, wherein we introduced 
the banker to our readers, was all the “ sweating room” he*possessed, it 
was wonderful the amount of business he did, and the agonies parties 
underwent in that vile den. ‘“Sivin and four’s elivin, and nineteen’s 
thirty—I’m afeard this bill won’t do,” he would say to a ponderous 
farmer who wanted a little accommodation, or perhaps a deal, to 
enable him to meet his rent. ‘‘Couldn’t you get some ’un to join in a 
note?” or, to another, “ Sivin and four’s ae and fifteen’s twenty-six— 
it’s not convenient just now,” returning the gaping goose his hopeless 
paper. “ Ay—w-h-o-y—ar'll call again in” haafe an hour,” perhaps 
replies the innocent, not understanding the delicacy of the refusal. 

But we are entering into the mysteries of Hall’s calling, whereas our 
object is only to introduce his residence to our readers, Mao to 


meen. them gore We will now su our worthy friends in re- 
ceipt of vender’s letter, arid, the first transports of joy over, Mrs. 
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~. Our, Tom shall have an Honourable, for 4 wife?” exolaimed she.’ *) 
.¢Sivin and. four’s elivin, and forty-one. is. fifty,two—l; don’t know: 
that that would do him any Whey ig A pidh “sah oye Agaes 
_ 4 Not.do him, any. good!” retorted his wife; ‘< why, it’s the very thing 
that,Tom gage to, Raver bigh:brw lay 2a he mt take him, 
to, courts: into, distinguished society, an e & Drst-rate man, 
_. Siyin and four’s. eliyin, and eighty-three is ney fone fe 
know that he’d be any better of that,” replied the imperturbable 
. “ Not any better of that!” retorted his wife, who was all for advance- 
ent, and saw no reason si bara Tummus should not marry a lord’s 
aughter as well as Miss Nobody-knew-who Smith marry Lord Laven- 
der; and so Hall and she got into a discussion on the point, 


Their dialogue was interrupted by the most violent pounding of their 
hitherto peaceable brass Hon -hoadar knocker, and before the astonished 











gouple had recovered from the surprise, or speculated whether the bank 
was broke, or the house on fire, a second assault, if possible more furious 
than the first, thundered through the mansion, and caused a simultaneous 
rush to the drawing-room windows to see what was “oop,” as old Hall 
said. A tall, gold-laced-hatted moustachioed footman, in a dirty drab 
t coat, was in the act of returning to a high yellow mail phaeton, 
picked out with red, drawn by a pair of silver duns, in which was seated 
an.enormous Daniel Lambert-looking man in undress uniform, and a little 
shrimp of a woman in a mixed costume of faded finery, in the shape of 
summer and winter clothes. A green terry-velvet bonnet with a yellow 
feather, a large dirty ermine tippet over a light blue muslin gown, with 
a oan coated pink parasol, bright yellow-ocre-coloured gloves, 
and black velvet bands, with long ends and bright buckles round her wrists, 
as if she had sprained them. Altogether—man, woman, vehicle, horses— 
a very remarkable turn-out. The servant is now waiting for orders. 
' “Ask ir Mistress WHAT’S-HER-NAME’S AT HOME,” bellowed the 
monster, in a tone that sounded right into the house, and was heard 
by.the curious on either side of the street, who had been attracted to 
eir windows by the unwonted pounding of the door—‘ ask 1r Mis- 
TRESS WHAT’S-HER-NAME—HALL’S at HOME,” repeated he, catching 
the name, and flourishing his whip triumphantly over his stout Hano- 
yerians, 

“ O.lauk!” exclaimed Mrs. Hall, in dismay. “I’m not fit to be seen! 
Pve got my old gown and a dirty cap on,” glancing at herself in, the 
eagle-topped mirror, as she hurried out of the room. “ Not at home, 
Sarey !—not at home!” exclaimed she, leaning over the bannisters to the 

id, who, startled over the remains of a currant dumpling, was rushing 
pale and frightened to the door. ‘Not at home, Sarey !—not at home, 
repeated Mrs. Hall, almost loud enough to be heard outside, 

‘Not at home!” blurted out Sarah, before the question was put at the 
half-opened. door; and forthwith the lady in colours produced an elegant 
mother-o’-pearl card-case, and, handed the footmanan assortment, of 
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od staf fs the. sate hnPstie to, help themselves: to. when 


mae” observed 6 8 Peret 20.» teamelons woice, with a 
lee iowa it of the bank. 
i FP SAID NOT NoT aT Home!” roared the officer, in a 


ig not,” replied the maid, timidly, 


« Au—WELL, ig JUST GO IN AND SEE WHAT SORT OF A. TIGER HE 
18,” observed the officer, in the same tone after a pause ; and, depositin 
the whip in its cage, he handed the pipeclayed reins to. the lady, re, 
ed with a swag that shot her up in her seat like a pea. 

He was indeed a fat man, and his crimsom and gold belt was. Jost in 
the folds of fat at his sides. Having alighted on éerra firma, he shook 
himself to see that he was all there, and then proceeded to labour in on 
his heels, paddling as it were with his short fat fins of arms. 

The tiger had got himself into his lair ready for a pounce before. the 
heavy man got creaked up-stairs to the door which Sarey had left wide 
open, after a hurried, half-frightened exclamation of “ The gentleman, 
sir”—hoping she was ‘right i in letting him in—fearing she was wrong. 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and forty-five is ayreio-vinhat the deuce can 
the feller want with me ?”’ muttered old Hall to himself. “ Sivin and 
four’s elivin, and ninety-five’s a ’under’d and six—he’ll stand a dooced 
bad chance of gettin’ a bill done after that impittence,” thinking of. his 
calling him a tiger. “Sivin and four’s elivin, and a ’under'd and fifteen 
is a ’under'd and twenty-six—what a time he is in gettin’ up,” thought 
he, as the st heavy-breathing man still laboured at ie ascent. 
At length he appeared at the door. 

Mr Hall (pat ), yr believe (wheeze),” gasped the officer, snatching his 

Id-laced foraging-cap off his great round head, and giving an uncouth 

w with a kick out behind. 

The banker acknowledged the impeachment without rising from his 
seat. 

“ ve called (puff ),”’ roared he,—“ that’s to say, Mrs. Colonel (wheeze) 
Blunt and (puff) I I have done Mrs. (wheeze) Hall the (gasp) honour to 
call. I mean to say,” continued he, waddling across the room to an easy- 
chair as he spoke,—“I mean to say, Mrs. Colonel Blunt'and (wheeze) I 
have done our (gasp) selves the honour to call on Mrs. (puff) What’s-her- 
name,” sousing himself into the chair as he spoke, “to ask you to come to 
a little (puff) entertainment—music—mornin’ hop, thé dansante, as she 
vr e or Cliyadnaye and stomach-ache, as I call it; and your (puff) son— 

(puif) son? James, that’s to say—fine young man (wheeze), 

aoe of mine (puff); great Siar “a in making his(gasp) 

i And your daughter; oh! I uff ) pardon, you haven't 

a Sy A It’s Me. Buss who has the ooh ter (puff); you towns- 

are all so (putt) a you puzzle one. It’s Mr. Buss who has the 

cack yf y girl she is too (wheeze); ugliest girl I 

ever pain a eal girl, I should say. He—he—he! Haw—haw— 
haw! Ho—ho—ho!” 


Hall aecompanied this apes or rather of a — with the fol- 
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2° Sivin and four's elivin, and forty-nine’s ‘bixty (what a fat man he 
is), and sixty's a ’under’d and twenty, and ninety’s two ‘under'd and ten 
(I wonder whether he'll be asking me to do a bill), and twenty-nine’s 
twe ’under’d and thirty-nine” (that’s a piece of impittence callin’ Tum- 
mus, James—knows his name’s Tummus as well as I do), and forty-five’s 
two ’under’d and ninety-four (Miss Buss is an ugly girl) ;” and, as Hall 
hated old Buss, the censure of the daughter rather expiated the offence of 
calling Tummus, James. 

_ «© Thank sir,—that’s to say, colonel—that’s to say, sir—that's to 
say, Colonel Blunt,” replied Hall, after the monster had exhausted him- 
sell ** Mrs. H. and I are much obleged by the compliment of this call. 
‘Tummus, not James,” continued Hall, eyeing the monster intently,— 
“Tummus, not James,” repeated he, “ will have much pleasure in acce 
ing your note,—that’s to say, your invitation,” continued he, with an 
emphasis, shuddering lest the inadvertency should lead to the production 
of'a bill-stamp. 

* Oh, but you must come too,” roared the now-recruited colonel ; 
“you must come too—you and Mrs, What's-her-name, and all—hear 
my daughter play—finest performer in the world !—quite divine !”” 

«‘Sivin and four’s elivin, and forty-eight’s fifty-nine—theré’s a darter 
in the case, is there ?” mused Hall. “Thank you, sir—that’s to say, 
colonel,” replied he, aloud. ‘‘ You’re very good; but music’s not much 


in my way.” 

a Why, as to that,” replied the colonel, with a shrug of his great 
shoulders—“ why, as to that, I’ve no great eye for music myself; but the 
women like these sort of fandangoes, and we must knock under to them 
sometimes, you know—he, he, he!—haw, haw, haw!—ho, ho, ho!” his 
fat sides shaking like a shape of blancmange, 

“Sivin and four's elivin, and eighty-three’s ninety-four—my black 
shorts wouldn’t show well by daylight,” mused Hal, ‘and Mrs, H. 
would be sure to want a new gown to goin. No, I thank you, Mister 
Colonel,” resumed Hall, aloud; “ you’re very good, but it’s really quite 
out of my line, and Mrs, H., though very well at home, don’t do to 
take abrooad.” 

Just as Mr. Hall made this unfortunate declaration, the lady who 
* didn’t do to take abrooad” made her appearance, a splendidly revised 
edition of the one that had fled. A fine fly-away cap, with full forty 

ards of twopenny pink ribbon, graced the back of her silvery-streaked 

d, while a most elaborately-worked collar drooped over her shoulders, 

*concealing the frays and little deficiencies of a shot-silk dress, that 
assumed a variety of colours according to the light. 

“Oh, here’s Mrs. Buss!” exclaimed the colonel, as she entered; 
“‘here’s Mrs. Buss herself !” 

“Tsay, Mrs. Buss, what d’ye think your husband says?” roared the 
military monster, treating her just as he would a barmaid—“ what d’ye 
think your husband says? He says, by Jove! that you're very well at 
home, but you don’t do to take abroad—he, he, he! Now J should sey 
continued he, eyeing her intently—* J should say that you're a devilish 
deal better looking woman than he is a man—haw, haw, haw !—ho, ho, 
ho! But, however, never mind,” continued he, checking his guffaw ; 
“T'll tell you what I’ve come about—l’ll tell you for what I’ve come 
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about. Mistress Colonel Blunt and I have called to ask you to come to a 
thé dansante, or dancinigy.tea,| as slie calls it; or ear-ache and stomach- 
ache, as.I,call.it-~you, and your husband, and my friend Charles—so now 
you must,come,” continued he,. rising and rolling.out of the room, leaving 
old. Hall and. his wife, to settle the question of looks between them at their 
leisure as, soon..as, they,recovered from the petrifaction of astonishment 
into, which his.condescending: visit had thrown them. The. colonel then 
stumped down. stairs, and prabing tp into the phaeton, resumed the whip 
and. reins, roaring wut as he squashed himself into his seat, ‘ RumMEsT 
couPpLe..1, EVER, saw !” “ge a flourished .the whip over the Hanove- 
rians,.the tall footman clambered up behind, and the rickety vehicle went 
jingling, like a,tambourine, over the uneven pavement, to the delight of 

and the admiration of the country folks, who thought it a 
most splendid turn-out. : 

eit 








MANY YEARS AGO.” 


BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


We have roamed the woods together 
When the sun was low, 
In the sunny summer weather, 
Many years ‘ago. 
| And we visit still the places 
Where we used tostray, 
But how many absent faces 
Miss we by the way? 
Since we roamed the woods together 
When the sun was low ; 
In the sunny summer weather, 
Many years ago! 


I remember those bright flowers, 
Still they seem to grow, 
That we pluck’d in childhood’s hours 
Many years ago. 
Now around us, sporting, smiling, . 
Happy children stray, 
They the woodbine wreaths entwining 
As in our young day, | 
When we gathier’d those bright flowers, 
Still they seem to grow, 
That we plucked in childhood’s hours, 
Many years ago! 


Few the blessings life can give us 
Others may not know, 
They'll look back, who may outlive us, 
> YoowMany-years ago, 
, Others, too, will, haunt the places 
, Where our children play,— 
Fondly as our mem’ry traces 
“May they calmly say— 
“We have roamed the woods together 
When the sun was low; 
In the sunny summer weather, 
Many years ago!” 
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f1oku REMINISCENCES -OF BADEN. Bar 19) 

* Tr was our lot to reside for many years at the Queen of Watering-places, 
and during the course of that time we witnessed much, both curious and 
instructive. We lived in the midst of the storm-boding events'of 1848, 
and the awful desolation of the ensuing year, after the thunder-cloud had 
butst. © We saw princes tottering on their thrones, and even then breal- 
ing their plighted word; and a nation so intoxicated by the first’ fumes of 
liberty, that it slept away in inglorious inactivity the fair season in'which 
6 become great and free. But beside all this, much ‘has’ attracted’ our 
attention which casual tourists would be apt to neglect ; and this we now 
humbly venture to submit to our readers, our purpose being to amuse 
those who have not been to Baden, while at the same time we trust we 
shall not fatigue those who have already visited “ les Eaux” and “ la 
Foret Noire ;” and, as the Limonadier of the Quartier Latin remarked to 
his “* pratique,” when expressing their astonishment at the alarming de- 
velopment of hair on his upper lip, drunk “ la bonne Biere de Mars” at 
the fountain-head, which Major H., of the Baden Artillery, so aptly ren- 
dered by a “ verre de Brasse.” ‘ 

This hero, who was more conversant with the word of command than 
the French language, once had occasion to pay a visit to Strasburg. In 
great doubts as to his own capacity to express his wants, he was still so 
overcome by his natural thirst and the heat of the weather, that a ‘ chop- 
pin” of beer was absolutely necessary before he could go further. Ima- 
gine his joy at seeing the magic word “ Bierbrauerei,” painted in large 
letters on a board beneath the word “ Brasserie.” By a mental opera- 
tion, as Aldrich, in his Logic, hath it, he soon discovered that “ Bras- 
serie” and “ Bierbrauerei” must mean the same thing: and by a further 
process of ratiocination, concluded that ‘‘ Brasse” must be the French for 
* Bier.” So he boldly walked in, and summoned the waiter with the autho- 
ritative command, “ Garcon, un verre de Brasse.” 

Baden-Baden is, in sooth, a pleasant place, which none can leave with- 
out regret; some at their losses to Mons. Benazet, others at being com- 
pelled to bid adieu to the delightful scenery. A philosopher might here 
study, with advantage to himself, the mutability of fortune: he may see 
a ‘* Milord” arrive with a dashing equipage, and observe him, within a 
week, modestly retiring from the stage of his late splendour, leaving be- 
hind him horses, carriage, and all! 

But of all the gay scenes, none surpasses the Promenade in front of 
the Conversations Saal, where, on a fine afternoon, the company sit be- 
neath the orange-trees, sipping coffee and listening to the band. To this 
circumscribed sphere every nation of the civilised world sends its repre- 
sentatives. Here may be seen Americans glowing with all the hues of 
Parisian fashion, and, like Christmas turkeys “ hung in chains,” as retiring 
and modest as they usually are. What more striking proof can be fur- 
nished, than by a conversation which the writer had the fortune to hear 
between two of these gentlemen and the proprietress of the Reading-room. 
They were engaged in paying their subscription, and in the course of the 
conversation one of them asked : 

“ And what countrymen do you suppose us to be ?” 
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| “Englishmen, of course,” the lady replied. 

4 thought so,”. was the next remark, accompanied by a bland smile 
of pity at her ignorance. ‘ Let me inform you, my good Ys that when 
you hear English spoken with remarkable purity, you may lay it down, 
as an established rule, that the speaker is an American—not an English- 
man,” , 

Peles, who atqalwaye disappointed in the dmival.of. thei seesittanees, 
which have been anaccountably delayed, and who, in consequence, are 
ever ready to borrow from the person to whom they impart their anxie- 
ties any sum from a frane upwards, to be repaid on the arrival of the said 
remittances, but as they never do come, the liquidation of the debt is de- 
ferred to the Greek Calends, Chevaliers d’I[ndustrie, and of the Legion 
d’Honneur, who yet have no honour but that typified by the red ribbon 
attached to their button-holes—Alsacians of a cunning and astute ap- 

ce, who realise Asop’s fable of the bat, which was neither bird nor 

by being neither French nor German, and speaking a ‘ Kauder- 
w ’’ which bears no resemblance to either language: and, indeed, 
where but at Strasburg would it be possible to hear such an apostrophe 
as the following.? which we carefully recorded in our. note-book on the 
market-place of that city : 


“ Heda! Bourgeois! Voulez-vous des navets? ’sind nit holzig, ’sind nit 
pelzig (4. é., they are neither woody nor woolly). Prenez oi prenez pas— 
wenn Sie aber nit nehmen, so kimmt Masieu le Caporal und giebt mir 
un sou davantage.” | 

Then there are.Russians, bearded like the pard, who, by avowing liberal 


principles, induce their countrymen to give expression to their complaints, 
and then, on returning to their hotel, transmit to the paternal government 
of St. Petersburg a full account of all that has been said, with the addi- 
tional “ haut godt” of their own inventive talent. Now and then, too, 
may be seen a swarthy and scowling “Sclave,” wrapped in his dingy 
Bunda, and carrying a bundle of mousetraps, which he offers for sale 
while cursing the Suabes to whom he offers them. Swarms of artists 
flock hither from Germany, from Dusseldorf to Munich, and line the 
and stairs of the hotel where any exalted personage takes up his 

abode with their own productions, in the hope of covering the expense 
of a ‘ Bad reise” by the sale of a picture. Next we have a heap of 
Puseyite parsons, who glow with a mild fervour when speaking of the 
splendours of a Catholic church, and praise the wondrous effect of a brass 
band that plays in the Cathedral of Cologne at high mass, while they 
mildly repine at the crass obstinacy of their parishioners, who cannot be 
uaded to regard the matter in the same esthetic way as themselves. 

en the peasants who flock in on Sundays, the women in red petticoats 
and black bodices; the men in blue cotton coats, flat three-cornered 
hats, red waistcoats, and high well-greased boots, who expend their 
“ hoarded Batzen” in cheap jewellery, and gaze with wondrous looks on 
the tightly-laced Parisian mam’selles. And here let us not neglect to re- 
cord an anecdote relative to one of these peasants, who, on the railroad 
being opened from Baden to Oos,-had a great desire to travel by it, and 
so went to inquire the price by the Stehwagen. On being told six 
Kreutzer, with the love of bargaining so peculiar to this race of beings, he 
offered four, which was of course refused, and he walked away. He had 
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not gone far before the whistle was sounded on the train’ starting, 'and 
thinking it was a signal to him that his offer was accepted, -he turned 
round and said : | . 

« Thr mdgt peifen—i kimm nimmi zuriick’—‘ You may whistle, but 
I shan’t come back.” 

Besides all these, there are our own exports and specimens in the great 
foreign exhibition ; but these deserve a paragraph, 

Make way there for the great Captain Bobadil. Who does not know him, 
that has visited those towns on the Continent where Englishmen most do 
congregate? Admire the ant moustache and huge beard, which ren- 
der him so like one of Salvator Rosa’s brigands modernised. The gen- 
tleman he is walking with is Mr. Theophilus Muff, as we learn by the 
“Fremden Buch” of the hotel where he is stopping ; B.A., or, as he has 
written it, “ Bachelier és Arts,” of Teakettle Hall, “‘ Gebiirtig aus,” 

i , “ Wohnhaft in,” Oxford, and on the road to Rome—not 
the only B. A., be it said parenthetically, who is bound the same journey. 
We also happen to know, fortunately for our readers, that Theophilus 
Muff, in the opinion of his friends, wrote the best prize poem for the 
Newdigate, but by some unaccountable mistake the palm of merit was 
awarded to another. He lately passed his examination in a manner so 
creditable to himself and his tutors, that it has gained him immortality 
in the columns of the Sappington Independent, the paper which bore 
such an undaunted front in the great Gorham ease, and whose letters, 
signed “ No Humbug,” are confidently said to have materially influenced 
the Privy Council in their late decision. The paragraph to which we 
allude commenced thus: 

‘It affords us great satisfaction to be enabled to inform our readers 
that the worthy head-master of our excellent grammar school, Dr. Ferule, 
has gained fresh laurels for his brow by the unexampled success of our 
talented townsman, Mr. Theophilus Muff,” and so on. 

Muff, of course, learned French when at school, but it appears to 
him that there must have been a great change in the pronunciation 
since he benefited by the instruction of Monsieur Tabatiére ; but as he 
justly remarks, ‘“‘ With a people so fond of changes in the government, 
it'would be surprising were no alteration in the language to take place.” 
See how well satisfied he is at walking up and down the Promenade side 
by side with the distinguished Captain Bobadil, who, with that condescen- 
sion which is the characteristic mark of a truly great man, addressed him 
daring the morning in the reading-room. With what reverential awe 
he listens when the captain, in his off-hand manner, speaks of the inti- 
mate terms on which he stands with kings and their ministers! Let us 
too listen for an instant. 

‘You came through Brussels, I presume, sir? It is a very nice town. 
I'lived there for some time, to be near my friend Leopold, but, ’egad, sir, 
I was obliged to leave, the place became so low, and the society at the 
Royal Balls was infernally mixed. I warned Leo of it, when he asked 
thy advice about accepting the throne; but wilful men will have their own 
way. He used often to send me a boar’s head when hunting at Laeken, 
with a hint that he would drop in at six to dinner—and, ’egad, sir, I never 
| begrudged a couple of hundred francs to do honour to the royal guest 
and his present.” 
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» Were’ we to tell, Muff that -Bobadil has sal a lieutenant’s half-pay to 

support! himself, his: wife, and six children, would he believe the malicious 
tale 2. We'unhesitatingly answer, “No.” 

But, see!! a! sudden gloom has overspread the captain’s countenance. 

Now he is ne g of ‘he brutal conduct of the government towards him, 
“* The first lord jealous, sir; of my humble abilities—you understand 
me ?”——and s0:on.' The: rest: is lost in his ample beand. 

Bobadil, however, once had his revenge in rather a comical way. One 
of Englanid’s most distinguished statesmen visited a much-frequented 
Bad for the: benefit of his health, where the captain was for a time re- 
siding, and in accordance with the custom of the place went to the read- 
ing-rooms each morning alone. Here he fell into Bobadil’s clutches, 
who was frightfully enraged at not meeting with that attention which he 
considered he merited; in point of fact, Lord paid no regard to 
him or his complaints. On this account, Bobadil vowed vengeance, and 
he had it. Lord read the papers for a fortnight, and never thought 
of the daily twelve kreutzer he ought to have paid. The old Jew who kept 
the rooms fell into a frightful state of alarm, as he did not know his 
visitor’s rank, and asked his old friend the captain whether he knew the 
gentleman. “ What, hasn't he paid you ?” asked the captain; and on 
hearing it was so; he added, with fiendish joy, ‘* Then he never will—he 
never pays a but as the first loss is the best, I would recommend 
you to ask him for the money the next time he comes.” The Jew 
followed his advice; in expressive, though not very choice French, he 
informed Lord he expected to be. paid at once; and if not, he 
should summon the police to his aid. Of course a most ludicrous scene 
ensued when the Jew learned the nobleman’s name; and thus Bobadil 
repaid his insulting silence. 

The next specimen is the Honourable Captain Fitzspavin, without 
exception the best cicerone a philanthropist like the revered Howard 
could have, for he is intimately acquainted with the interior of every 
gaol on the Continent, and is equally great at selling a horse or a frieud. 
He must have obtained some money somewhere, for, see how eagerly he 
rushes up the steps which lead to the Conversation’s Saal, He’ll now 
play till it is all gone, and then he will exert his wits in deyising some 
fresh scheme to replenish his pockets. It is strange that a man so y clever 
in gaining money should be so deficient in the requisite talent to keep 
it; but, * Ainsi va le monde.” : 

You are looking at that portly gentleman with the sleek smile and 
sparkling eye ; surely you recognise him? It is the Reverend John 
Doubleface, who editied us so greatly at Xhausen by the refreshing 
sermon he preached. If you happen to be in the Kursaal next Sunday 
evening, you will see him, when he thinks nobody is looking, with his 
eyes fixed on the ceiling, and pushing a Kronenthaler on to the zero 
rouge. 

But these pictures may ‘be muttiplied ad infinitum. Let us turn to 
more grateful subjects. ‘The Lichtenthaler Alléeis a pleasant scene on a 
bright summer afternoon, filled as it is with carriages, from the King of 
Wiirtemberg’s coroneted and well-equipped caléche down to the banker's . 
wife from Carlsruhe, who parades her. Iris-rivalling splendour in a 
. humble drosch, while her husband is essaying his infallible martingale 
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at the|green table. And then, again, at the ‘end of the season, Monsieur 
Benazet, with a count as his huntsman en chef, gallantly ‘provides stags 
from the grand ducal park, and’gives luncheons’ worthy of Apicius to 
those who have confided their money to his: coffers, or else brings: boar 

igs from France to be speared by the ‘chivalrous nobility of Buropé. 

ow ‘pleasant, too, the balls in the Salle des Fleurs”—heretofore so 
free from the tamt of exclusiveness which the travelling English have 
lately introdueced—the air redolent with the sweet-smelling orange-trees, 
and the thousand-and-one perfumes to which odoriferous Paris gives 
birth; or the Trinkhalle, with its frescoes, which allure’ the gazer to 
visit the fairy scenes which Gotzenberger has so well depicted; or élse 
‘the Restauration Saal, with its dainty ¢able d’héte, where such conver- 
sations as the following may be heard between stout Englishmen and 
waiters : 

‘Garcon, un biftek.” 

Oui, monsieur ; avec blaisir.” 

* No, no; avec des pommes de terre.” 

One of the pleasantest amusements we know, is to sit in front of 
Mellerio or Buffa’s shops, at the little round tables, and play at chess 
or dominos; nor is any lack of opponents to be feared, for’ there is an 
Kabitué of Baden, who is such a fanatico that he constantly walks about 
with ‘a chessboard beneath his arm. 

And if none of these scenes satisfy our craving, we can take an agree- 
able walk to the Alt Schloss, and breakfast beneath the umbrageous 
oaks, whence, by-the-by, the writer had the fortune to see the great 
Lola expedited by two fierce gendarmes, and convoyed to the railroad 
“station, in 1846, on account of certain eccentricities of behaviour she 
had displayed on the preceding evening in the Kursaal. She, however, 
escaped on this occasion better than she did in 1848, when passing 
through Baden from Switzerland, for then the students shamefully ill- 
used her at the station in-Heidelberg, and compelled her to fly further. 
In spite of Lola’s almost sovereign authority in Munich, the pot-valiant 
Miinchener gave vent to many sly jokes about her, the Fitegenden 
Blitter taking the lead, and cleverly managing to evade the censorial 
shears. One caricature had a great run, representing the king as lo, 
and Lola as the vengeful é:orpds, in the shape of a huge Spanish fly. 
The following lines also excited considerable attention, for the author 
had the audacity to affix them to the door of the Countess Landsfeldt’s 
mansion : 

Un jour Lola, 
Bel oiseau, s’énvola 
Vers un pays chéri de Loyola : 
Elle trouva la, 
Un roi poéte—et puis —le cajola 
Et de caresses l’accabla. 
Du roi la téte se troubla— 
Il affubla Lola - 


Dans un beau falbala— | fi 
Des titres, des bijoux, en veux tii—ies voila. 


Le ministére s’assembla 

Et voulut chasser Lola— 
Mais c'est Ini qu’on exila 
La cour bela 
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Le a 1 OR 
On siffla Lola, - 
On persiffla le roi—hola ! 
Malgre cela, 
Lola est toujours la, 
Et puis voila— 
Vive le roi, Lola et Loyola! 
Spite of all her faults, Lola did some good in her unquiet way, and the 
king was perfectly right when he wittily said, ** Had her name not been 
Lola, but Loyola Montes, she would have still been im Munich.” A 
plain proof in what awe her power was held, is furnished by the well- 
avouched fact that not only the so-called Austrian party at court offered 
her 20,0001, to go away quietly, but that the ecclesiastical and temporal 
nobility, who formerly managed state affairs in Bavaria, had, on several 
oceasions, shown themselves well-disposed to form a coalition with, and 
gain an ally in, her. Even the ministers who had been appointed 
through her influence would have gladly conceded her a certain in 
the government, had she not wished to become more than the other royal 
mistresses, Mesdames Lizius, Dahn, &c., had been—that is, mediators 
between the king and mmisters. These ladies had been satisfied with 
receiving advice and hints from ministers in weighty state affairs, and 
with cleverly conversing: with the king about them, discovering his 
views and wishes, and then imparting them to the ministers. But Lola 
would not be servant to any one—she wished all to become her slaves. 
She hated the ecclesiastics—she detested the nobility-—not through any 
democratic feelings, but because the laws of society prevalent in Germany 
did not suit her; for even in Munich they set certain bounds on her 
passions and her avarice, which despised every effort at concealment, 
and she deemed even common prudence a restraint on her liberty. 

Still, though Baden is so delightful a place in summer, yet we must 
confess we prefer it in winter. At that season the amusements are ever 
varying, and a sociability exists which it is not possible to maintain 
during the summer months. We have balls given by the ‘“ Leseverein’’ 
and the ‘ Biirger-Gesellschaft ;” the haute volée also play their part, 
by holding, fortnightly, reunions at the Ziihringer Hef. The pedestrian 
may find ample entertainment by a walk to Lichtenthal, where Graf is 
ever ready to welcome him with a warm room and cold beer, and a 
hissing caldron on the top of the stove, filled with “ Knoblauch, meth, or 
Blutwiirsten,” while his Jung Bier preserves its well-merited reputation, 
and is even better than the “ Lager Bier’ he dispenses in summer, these 
being the names given to the winter and summer brewage, as during 
the former season beer is being constantly brewed, but, in the latter, 
they are obliged to brew it all at once, and lay it up in a “ Felsen 
Keller,” whence it derives its name of “ Lager Bier.” At the Fremers- 
bere too, he will always find a welcome and a shelter, go when he mays 
or he may extend his walk to Ebersteinburg, Sinzheim, or Steinbach. 
One great amusement, to which we can hardly grant the name of 
sporting, is the “ Meissen fang,’’ or capture of titmice, which occupies a 
large proportion of the population at large during the months of No- 
vember and December. The orthodox method of proceeding is by care- 
fully searching for a place in the surrounding woods, generally near the 
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Yburg, where the birds usually feed, and there a hut is formed of pine 
boughs, large enough to conceal two seen * An aperture is left in the 
front, through which a piece of wood is extended, with springes of horse- 
hair hanging on either side. A tame titmouse is fastened on the other 
end of the stick, and by his twittering he mduces his unfortunate rela- 
tives to enter, when they are soon despatched by having their necks 
twisted. We have known two persons catch as many as 1500 birds 
in the course of an afternoon. They are esteemed a delicacy, and are 
eaten like larks in England. If snow intervene, still there is no cessa- 
tion to our amusement, for then the sleighs come into use, and fly with 
hundreds of tinkling bells through the streets. The chief inconvenience 
of winter is the ‘‘Glatteis,” formed by rain falling on the congealed 
earth, and making one entire sheet of ice; and as the streets are all 
paved with small round stones, tumbles in abundance may then be pre- 
dicted. At such times it is a common occurrence to see a party of 
citizens, on leaving their tavern, deliberately pull off their boots, and 
walk home with stockinged feet, which is the only safe method of loco- 
motion. The Carnival is also kept up to a certain extent, and a 
‘‘ Narren-Verein” holds its sittings during the month of February. 

As regards legitimate sporting, shooting may be had in abundance, 
extending for miles round the town, as, since the revolution of 1848, 
the crown lands, heretofore so strictly preserved by the grand duke, 
have been given up to the corporation, and they have let them to a 

y of citizens, from whom permission to shoot may be purchased for 
about eight florins annually. Roebuck, hares, partridges, woodcock, 
and snipe, may be met with, the two former in considerable abundance, 
though the chevreuil have been sadly thinned by the peasants, who, on 
the abolition of the game-laws, went out en masse, with every descrip- 
tion of firearm—muskets, pistols, and the long rifles with which their 
fathers had so mercilessly received the French,when they tried to force their 
way through the Acherner Thal. It may be imagined what devastation was 
done, when the writer states that upwards of 200 head of roebuck were 
sold in one day on the market-place of Strasburg for half-a-crown 
apiece. Another sad blow and heavy discouragement for sportsmen 
was the so-termed revolution of 1849. On the Prince of Prussia pass- 
ing through Baden-Baden, martial law was proclaimed, and all guns, 
&c., ordered to be given up, and deposited in the Town Hall, under 
pain of death. ‘This was, of course, directly complied with, and all went 
on quietly till six o’clock in the evening, when the Prussians marched 
to Oos, where they encamped for the night. At about eight, however, 
the Nassau and Mecklenburg contingent marched in, and in a very 
short time broke into the Town Hall, and carried off nearly 200 fowling- 
pieces, all of considerable value, and among them eight belonging to a 
Prussian Graf. Maugre all our exertions, we never saw any of them 
again, though we heard of them all up the country to Constanz, and 
found they had been sold to Jews from Strasburg, who doubtlessly made 
arich harvest by them. All the satisfaction we obtained was, that we 
should send in our claims to the respective governments, and when 
matters became quiet again, they would be examined into. One trick, how- 
ever, these godless soldiers practised at Lichtenthal is too rich to pass 
unnoticed. ‘They persuaded a poor simple gardener of the convent to 
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purchase a gun of them, inducing him to do so by the, low price, they 
asked: ‘He was foolish enough to buy it for about a; pound,.but had 
scarce arrived home when a picquet seized him for haying arms) in his 

in contravention to martial law, when he was..imprisoned for 
three weeks, and sentenced to five-and-twenty blows. with. the haselnuss 
stock, while the informer, the very fellow who sold. him_the,, gun, re- 
ceived a reward for his keen scent after hidden weapons, 

It appears to us that the whole affair of 1849 has_ been, greatly, mis- 
understood in England. It has been termed a revolution,,though, in 
in’ point of fact, nothing of the sort took place. A public meeting was 
convened at Offenburg on the 6th of May, at which a. petition to. the 
grand duke was drawn up, strenuously urging the necessity of the 
constitution being called into life—a step considered requisite, as. the 
grand duke had been Playing fast and loose for a considerable time. 
On the following Tuesday some drunken life-guardsmen, who had been 
conducting prisoners to the Penitentiary at Bruchsal, on returning. to 
Carlsruhe, gave three cheers for Hecker. In consequence of this, the 
duke expressed his opinion that it was impossible to live in such a state 
of things, and therefore quietly departed. The chamber was-taken un- 
aw by this unexpected defection, and, as the government was at a 
stand-still, eventually established a dictatorship under Brentano. 

It was, in truth, curious to see the different manifestations of joy and 
sorrow on the countenances of the bourgeois of Carlsruhe when. this 
event took place—those notable heroes who, in the stormy times of 
1848, after being enrolled in the Burgerwehr and armed, patrolled the 
streets without any weapons of attack or defence, for fear the workmen 
of the “ Kesslersche Fabrik’’ might fall on them and deprive them of 
their weapons. But now their ardour was excessive in all the Bier and 
Wirth Stuben, and all vowed they were ready to fight, and, if need 
must, die for the republic, though, when called upon to furnish their 
quota to the expenses of the war, all set more value on their money 
than their lives, Oh, these bourgeois! whose salient points Glasbrenner 
has so excellently described in his “ Hauptkennzeichen eines Philisters.” 

The Philistine is either noble or a government employé, or else hath a 
business which provideth him with a respectable livelihood. He also hath 
several children, whose clever sayings it delighteth him to repeat. 

The Philistine formerly felt an agreeable sensation on hearing the 
word “ Liberty,” and would even read forbidden books, or was pleased 
in his heart when despotism was cursed and reviled. But when the light 
of freedom dawned, things were not sufficiently quiet for him, and he now 
heartily wisheth himself once more beneath the protecting wings of abso- 
lutism’s police, though he dareth not give expression to such sentiments, 
* for fear of being laughed at.” | 

He also attacheth to the words “ Popular Representation” the idea of 
murder and rapine ; and if he heareth of a public meeting, he diggeth a 
hole in the ground and hideth his money, though he hath no objection 
to the windows of his richer neighbour being broken now and thea. 

The Philistine also termeth each person “ a Foreigner’? who was not 
born in his own town. 

Whenever he readeth a satire, he always feeleth himself the subject of 
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itpahd he therefore abuseth violently or giveth vent to his spleen in the 
daily journals’ of his town. 2 

eUnder' thé term “* Freedom of the Press,” he understandeth that each 
must hold'the' same opinion as himself. 

»-Frompure anxiety and fear of excesses, he continually causeth disturb- 
ande and unpleasantness. 

These were the men who, in contradistinction to Napoleon’s Garde 
Imperiale, were ready to reply, ‘“‘ La Garde se rend mais ne meurt pas”— 
_ poten ona who would march to the exercising-ground on wet 

ys with’ an umbrella in one hand and a musket in the other; for even 
if ‘they were about to lay down life for their country, that was no reason 
they jhould suffer from a cold, like the man left for execution who com- 
plained that his sheets were damp. Others walking to parade in uniform, 
while’ the maid-servant carried musket, sabre, and cartridge-box after 
them, for they had no wish to appear in the streets as common soldiers, 
althouvh'they were compelled to exercise ;—men, who were all anxious to 
be'élected officers, and so caused a wit to propose that they should pro- 
ceed to elect a private. All this was of daily occurrence in Carlsruhe, 
_ But’when the time for real action arrived, a sad change came over the 
spirit of their dreams, and few, very few, were to be found among them 
ready to march to the frontier; so, to prevent such an awful catastrophe, they 
commenced caballing against Brentano, and doing their utmost to evade 
the'coliéctors' of the voluntary loan. At length they succeeded in carry- 
ing a measure that only the young men of the Ist “ Aufgebot’” should be 
marched to the seat of war, while they remained behind and pledged 
themselves to fight pro aris et focis. 

‘Bat; in sober sadness, the whole affair was a melancholy mistake, 
Brentano, to whom we are inclined to attribute the purest motives, was 
in*#'Serious state of ill-health, and was driven by his colleagues to pro- 
claim’a Republic. From that moment the fate of the country was sealed. 
Besides, too, their leaders were enough to ruin any cause, however right- 
eduss such men as the two Mieroslawskis, who make a trade of rebellion, 
and ¢are for nought but plunder and good cheer, continually intoxicated, 
and’ only mindful of their own safety. The odium thrown on the whole 
catise by the shamelessness of the military leaders checked the growth of 
the young Republic, and caused the ever careful Suabes to ponder ere 
they raised the standard of insurrection. And still, in spite of all this, 
they ‘fought bravely. It was great to see the youth of the whole land 
foremost m the van at Ladenburg, Mannheim, and Muggensturm, and, 
though conscious of the impossibility of success, through a mistaken 
serise of duty standing firmly to their ground. How many mothers had 
to mourn for sons laid low by the Prussian tirailleurs with their mur- 
derous “ Nadel-Gewehre ;” how many had to weep for their children’s 
blighted hopes; and how many families have been condemned to the bit- 
tetnéss of poverty to afford their relatives a sustenance in a foreign land! 
God knows! the country has suffered enough, and years must elapse 
ere Baden become again the happy and prosperous pa of Germany it 
formerly was. 














MIGNET’S LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Mary Queen or Scors, by her beauty, her sufferings, nay, her very 
crimes, has always been at the head of the historical names of Great 
Britain to which interest and sympathy are attached, A foreign 
education and manners palliating in some degree her foibles, the 
troublous, times in which she lived, and the stern and hostile reformers 
and covenanters with whom she had to contend, confining her still 
more closely to her own circle; the strange vicissitudes of her fortune, 
and, above all, her tragic fate, which, in the eyes of some, expiated 
almost every ible error, have made her the theme of historians, 
theologians, ane Bay antiquaries, poets, and novelists alike. It was 
something to have merited the rebukes of Knox, and to have aroused 
the ire of Calvin. It is still more to have inspired the genius of 
Schiller and Scott. As for the historians of Mary Stuart’s life, they are 
more numerous than perhaps appertains to any other female. They com- 
sat men of all kinds of views, favourable and unfavourable, and of all 

s of talent or industry of research, from the Keiths, the Robert- 
sons, and the Fraser Tytlers, down to the Glassford Bells—inditers of 
little biographies of the very smallest possible pretensions, These histo- 
ries have, however, with the exception of the last-mentioned class, almost 
always contained some new materials, dragged by persevering research 
from dusty parchment or state paper, or more accidentally brought to 
light through some long-lost or neglected correspondence; or they have 
been characterised by - Local known facts in a new and striking point of 
view, identifying persons with causes and parties, and writing, in fact, a 
history of the last great struggle between Protestantism and Romanism 
in this country—not unaptly personified on the one hand by a clever, 
worldly, unforgiving woman, and on the other by a beautiful, seductive, 
and unprincipled syren. ‘It was truly the austerity of the Churches of 
Luther and Calvin confronting those sensual charms of the Roman — 
Catholic Church, which so often mask deep guile and a whole abyss of 
hierarchical ambition. 

Already, in 1734, Keith introduced into his “ History of Scotland” 
some valuable materials towards a more perfect history of Mary. Robert- 
son supported his disquisitions upon the same epoch by justificatory docu- 
ments obtained from the official records of England and Scotland. The 

t collections of Anderson and Goodall contained all that related to 
the debates carried on in 1568 at York and Westminster in reference to 
the murder of Darnley. The equally important records of Digges, 
Haynes, Murdin, Hardwicke, and Chalmers, were also all founded upon 
the authority of state papers. 

Yet this mass of documents has received additions in our own times. 
Sir Henry Ellis and Mr. Thomas Wright have published many letters of 
Elizabeth, and Miss Strickland, in her correspondence of Mary, has also 
brought to light many letters of the unfortunate queen, which assist mate- 
rially in placing several incidents of that eventful epoch in a new point of 





* Histoire de Marie Stuart. Par M. Mignet, Membre de I’Académie Francaise, 
Secrétaire Perpétuel de l’Académie des Sciences, Morales, et Politiques. 2 tomes. 
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view. Sir Cuthbert Sharp has also recorded the progress of the Romanist 
insurrection, provoked in 1569 by the imprisonment of Mary, and got up 
with the view to effect her delivery, from previously inedited materials. 
Mr. Patrick Fraser Tytler, in the same manner, enriched his well-known 
work with a host of new and interesting materials derived from state 
and more particularly from the despatches of ambassadors and 

tical agents. 

‘In respect to Mary’s first impressions and early education, it has been 

remarked that, half French by birth, she was wholly so by educa- 
tion, early life, and style of thought. She habitually spoke the idiom of 
France. From first to last, her heart was in that country. “I have 
often seen her,’’ says old Brantéme, “dread this voyage as greatl 
as her death, and desire a hundred times rather to remain a sim b 
rin France than to go and reign in her own wild country.” On 
the' scaffold, at Fotheringay Castle, almost her last words were—‘‘I re- 
joice that I have always been true to France, the land of my happiest 
ears.” The nearest relations of her blood were all French. Her first 
was a King of France. She corresponded with her mother in 
French, She wrote French verses. Her graces and her vices may be 
traced to the same common source; and it is therefore in the letters and 
memoirs of the celebrated nobles and courtiers of France—in those of 
‘Noailles, Montluc, De Foix, Du Croc, Mauvissiére, and D’Esneval, for 
éxample—and in the poems of Ronsard and the diplomatic notes of 
Lamothe Fenelon, that the early history of her misfortunes, or, in other 
words, the early perversion of her mind, should be sought. It is to his 
ape familiarity with such sources of information, comparatively un- 
own to Mary’s Scotch biographers, that the work of M. Mignet owes 
much of its novelty and interest. 

‘Mignet has, however, a still greater claim to interest in having first 
brought into connexion with the history of Mary the part which Spain 
took in the dark events of those days of Romanist intrigues and perse- 
cutions. The reader of ‘ Antonio Perez” will remember the hopes and 
the ambitions there unfolded as once entertained by that brave and ad- 
venturous young soldier, Don John of Austria. Philip II., in fact, the 

head of Romanism in Europe, mixed himself up intimately with 
religious and political affairs of Scotland and England, and never 
ceased to interest himself and to take an active part in the long and 
terrible rivalry between two parties, two religions, and two queens. Don 
Tomas Gonzalez published, in 1832, a few extracts from the correspond- 
ence of the Spanish ambassadors in England between the years 1558 
and 1576. M. Mignet has carried the researches still further, by means 
of eee copied from those rich archives of Sithancas whence he 
drew his materials for that incomparable piece of biography, “The 
Life of Antonio Perez.” The confidential letters of Philip II. himself, 
of the Duke of Alva, and of the Spanish ambassadors in England, at 
Rome, and at France, from 1558 to 1588, have enabled him, he says, to 
become better acquainted with the attempts made by the Romanist 
party in Great Britain, and with the designs of Mary, during the nine- 
teen years that, detained in captivity, she conspired to obtain her liberty 
by overthrowing the throne of Elizabeth. 
Next to these claims, and next in importance to the value of the new 
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idence..thys obtained, come the. impartiality of -the -his- 
fi 8. : a, aed he Jnalsniinanenitedt traning 

pathies. to the ,peculiarly French. grace, vivacity, poetic taste, 
intellectual culture, and refined, manners of .Mary ; he.also, ‘to a certain 
extent, palliates her. ;and it is probable that, considering her sex, 
her youth,, and: her iene Ras ife, bad as.it was, ought not to be 
Wri without some such palliation. But still Mignet.is a strictly im- 
partial historian; he:neither wishes to extenuate Mary’s crimes. nor ex- 
aggerate her faults. . He has discarded national prejudices and. religious 
animogsities; and while he could not, with the Romanists, raise Mary 
to the rank of martyr,.no more. could he, with some ultra+Protestauts, 
depiet her as a monster of cruelty and lust. 

“T shall not judge Mary Stuart,” he writes in the introductory chapter, 
“as she would be judged by.a Catholic or a Protestant a Scotchman, or 
an Englishman, With the calm impartiality of history I shall strive to 
show how far her misfortunes were merited, and how far. they were the 
result of necessity, by giving such an explanation of her position and 
conduct as shall be devoid at once of indulgence and ,of harshness,” 
With respect to the former, it will be seen, on entering into: details, that 
Mignet has at times succumbed, like others, to the interest excited by the 
heroine ; but still, taking it all in all, he has been as justly, seyere as,any 
of his predecessors, and his work—the work of an historian, and not of 
an accuser or an apologist—is the most impartial that has yet been 
written, 

Tt was the first time that a woman sat upon the throne of Scotland. 
Mary Stuart brought to it the double infirmity of her age and of her 
sex: she was only six days old when she succeeded to her father. Mise- 
ries were already accumulating upon ever-troublous Scotland. Two par- 
ties—that of the Protestant nobility, headed by the Earl of Arran, and 
that of the Romanists, headed by Cardinal Beaton, already disputed for 

ower; and when the latter failed in obtaining the regency, he did not 

esitate to invite the Duke of Guise to come and assume the reins of 
government, A treaty of marriage, concluded by Henry VIII. on the 
Ist of July, 1543, between Mary and the Prince of Wales, was annulled 
five months afterwards by an act of precipitancy on the part of Henry, 
and the ever-wakeful ‘ailehiey of the Scots, which led them to ally them- 
selves still more closely with France. The wars of Henry, and the suc- 
cesses of the Duke of Somerset, at length drove the latter to offer »to 
France the guardianship and the inheritance of Mary Stuart. The 
accomplishment of this project was nearly frustrated by the activity of 
the Protector, who sent Lord Clinton to intercept the French fleet; but 
Mary escaped from Dumbarton with four companions of noble birth, and 
near her own age. They were called the four Marys—Mary. Stuart, 
Mary Fleming, Mary Seaton, Mary Beaton, and Mary Livingston. 
Henry IL. of France received Mary as his own daughter, assigned to 
her a.house worthy of her rank, and had her brought up with his own 
children. | 

The war that was subsequently carried on in Scotland has, according 
to Mignet, been described in most animated language in a work unknown 
to our historians, and written by one Jean de Beaugué, gentilhomme 
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a ‘Its 0 bh A de‘ la Guerre’ d’E:  traitant 
comme le me fut assailly et en 1 partié Occup les Angloi 
et depuis eons paisible a “a te for uit “en ses ancien pr 
dignité” The ten years that followed upon the peace of 1550 witnessed 
ull ns gi the establishment, and the ‘fall of French domination in 
. This progress of the French was mainly owing to intrigues 
of the dowager queen, Mary of Lorraine, who dispossessed the Earl of 
Arran of ‘the regency, and got herself nominated in his stead by her 
hter, Mary Stuart, then about twelve years of age. Then were to 
be ‘seen M. de Rubay, Vice-Chancellor of Scotland; M. de Villenore, 
Controller- General ; M de Bouton, Governor of Orkney ; and the general 
conduct of affairs in the hands also of a Frenchman—a M, de Oysel. 
Such a state of things naturally wounded the pride of the Scotch nobility 
exceedingly. But all open ruptures with the French party were averted 
by’the then state of things in England. Mary Tudor had succeeded to 
the throne, and was undoing, with all a woman’s bigotry, the religious 
‘yeformations of her predecessor. She had also wedded herself to Philip 
‘Tij'and this powerful alliance rendered the marriage of the Queen of 
‘Seotland with the Dauphin of France more urgent than ever, so that the 
‘onevalliance might be opposed to the other. 


"The mental and personal attractions of Mary Stuart were early developed. 
‘She was tall and beantiful.* Her eyes beamed with intelligence, and sparkled 
‘with animation. She liad the most elegantly-shaped hands in the world. Her 
voice was sweet, lier appearance noble and graceful, and her conversation bril- 
liant; She early displayed those rare charms which were destined to make her 
an object.of uaiversal admiration, and which rendered even her infancy seduc- - 
tive, She had been brought up with the daughters of Catherine of Medicis, 
and under the superintendence of the learned Margaret of France, tlie sister 
‘of Henry II., the protectress of Michel de I’ Hépital, and who subsequently 
‘married the Duke of Savoy. The court, in the midst of which Mary Stuart 
‘had’ grown up, was.then the most magnificent, the most elegant, the most 
joyous, and, we must add, one of the most lax in Europe. Still retaining 
certain military custums of the middle ages, and fashioning itself at the same 
time to the intellectual usages of the age of renaissance, it was half-chivalric 
and half-literary—mingling tournaments with studies, hunting with erudition, 
mental achievements with bodily exercises, the ancient and the rough games 
of skill and strength with the novel and delicate pleasures of the arts. Nothing 
could equal the splendour and vivacity which Francis I. had introduced into 
his court, by attracting thither all the principal nobility of France, by educating 
as pages therein young gentlemen from all the provinces, by adorning it with 
nearly two hundred ladies belonging to the greatest families in the kingdom, 
‘and by establishing it sometimes in the splendid palaces of Fontainebleau and 
Saint Germain, which he had either built or beautified, on the banks of the 
Seine, and sometimes in the spacious castles of Blois and Amboise, which his 

tedecessors had inhabited on the banks of the Loire. A careful imitator of 

is father’s example, Henry II. kept up the same magnificence at his court, 
which was presided over with as much grace as activity by the subtle Italian, 
Catherine de Medicis, whose character had been formed by Francis I., who 
had admitted her into the petite bande de ses dames favorites, with whom he 
used to hunt the stag, and frequently divert himself with alone, in his maisons 
Me (plaisance. _The men were constantly in the company of the women; the 





i) ¥? - 
suc, Venant sur les quinze ans sa beauté commenca a paroistre, comme la lumiére 
€n beau plein midy.”—Brantime. 
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ueen end her ladies were present at all the games and amusements of Henry 

I. and his gentlemen, and accompavied them in the chase. The king, on his 
part, together with the noblemen of his retinue, used to pass séveral hours 
every morning and evening in the apartments of Catherine de Medicis. 
There (says Brantéme)—there were a host of human goddesses, vieing with 
one another in beauty ; the different lords and gentlemen entertaining those 
which they liked best, whilst the king conversed with the queen, his sister, the 
dauphiness (Mary Staart), and the princesses, together with those lords and 

rinces who were seated nearest to him. As the kings themselves had acknow- 
edged mistresses, they were desirous that their subjects should follow their 
example ; and if they did not do so (says Brantéme) he considered them as 
so many coxcombs and fools, Francis I. jiad taken as his mistresses, one after 
the other, the Countess de Chateaubriand and the Duchess of Etampes ; and 
Henry II. was the chivalrous and passionate slave of the Grand Seneschal of 
Normandy, Diana of Poitiers. But, besides these acknowledged amours, he 
also carried on many other intrigues; and Francis prided himself in his un- 
blushing licentiousness in training the ladies who arrived at his court. His 
second in the work of debauchery and corruption was Mary Stuart’s uncle, the 
opulent and libertine Cardinal of Lorraine. 


Such is the court which sn»plied Brantéme with his narrative of the 

“ Dames galantes,” and his frightful pictures of the debaucheries of the 
Cardinal de Lorraine. ‘ Peuounulles sont elles sorties de cette cour femmes 
et filles de bien.” Such was the school of elegance and corruption at which 
the characters were formed of so many witty and vicious kings, and of 
princesses so amiable and yet so disorderly as Mary Stuart. Yet Mary 
was as gifted in mind as in person. All her contemporaries agree upon that 
point. At ten years of age she wrote letters remarkable for their good 
sense to her mother, the queen regent. She was familiar with Latin, as 
well as with most living languages; excelled in music; and wrote verses 
that were praised by Ronsard and Bellay. In 1558, being then fifteen 
rs of age, she was married to the Dauphin, and‘ upon that occasion, 

. Mignet justly remarks, the court of France laid the basis of her future 
misfortunes and disasters, by prompting those acts of treachery and dissi- 
mulation which could not be otherwise than fatal to her in the end. 
France had also attained the culminating point of her influence in Scot- 
land; from the date of this marriage that influence began to decline. 
The feudal barons began openly to manifest their distrust. Elizabeth 
had succeeded to Mary, and re-established in England the faith of 
Henry VIII., and of her brother, Edward VI. The French court had 
declared Elizabeth incapable, by her birth and religion, of succeeding to 
the throne of England, and they at once placed Mary Stuart in open and 
formidable hostility to Elizabeth, by declaring her right to the throne of 
England, as the direct descendant of Henry VII., by his eldest daughter, 
Margaret Tudor, and making her assume the arms of England by the side 
of those of Scotland. From that moment, says Mignet, Elizabeth 
became Mary’s rival, both as a queen and as a woman. When Francis 
II, succeeded to the throne of France, Mary openly assumed the titles of 
Queen of England and Ireland. It was, no doubt, these assumptions on 
the part of Mary, backed by France and the Romanist party in Scotland 
and on the Continent, that made Elizabeth identify herself still more de- 
finitely with the Protestant cause, which Knox u held so energetically in 
the north. But Mary was placed, by the death of Francis II. on the 
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5th of December, 1560, in a very different situation. The crowns of 
France and Scotland were no longer united. Charles LX. was not partial 
either to Mary or to her cause ; he also mistrusted the Guises and the 
Lorraines. Scotland was in rebellion, and for the most part Protestant. 
Yet Mary, a widow at eighteen years of age, received offers of marriage 
as soon as decency would permit from the Kings of Sweden and Den- 
mark, and Philip II. u the claims of his son, Don Carlos. But 
Mary, who appears to have sincerely regretted the loss of her young 
husband, would not listen to these proposals, and, after a short residence 
in Lorraine, prepared to sail to Scotiand. This, however, not without an 
] to Elizabeth for a safe passage through her country, which the 
rival queen at once refused. Already, at this epoch, Mary felt all that 
her mistaken policy, vain assumptions, and family intrigues, had brought 
upon her. She said to the English ambassador, “I hope the wind will 
be favourable, and that I shall not require to land on the coast of England, 
for if I do so, sir, your queen will hold me in her hands, and can do what 
she likes with me. If she is so cruel as to wish my death, let her do as 
she best pleases; let her sacrifice me. Perchance such a destiny will be 
better for me than life. May the will of God be done.” Mary, how- 
ever, arrived safely at Leith, where she was well received by her subjects, 
and was conducted in triumph to the palace of her fathers. This was the 
20th of August, 1561. The morning of her arrival was foggy—a cir- 
cumstance which was viewed as ominous by many of the superstitious 
Scots. ‘ What comfort,” said Knox, “was brought into this country 
with her—to wit, sorrow, dolour, darkness, and all impietie.” Mary her- 
self, indeed, soon found that the noisy demonstrations of loyalty with 
which she was received in Edinburgh, were but a lying promise of her 
ple’s allegiance. It was in vain that the Hamiltons were disgraced, 
that the Lords James and Lethington endeavoured to conciliate both 
parties, and that the Protestants had a majority in the privy council ; re- 
bellion still stalked through the land, and the marriage of the queensoon 
began to be looked upon, by supplying her with an adequate protection, 
as the only solution to existing difficulties. 

Don Carlos had not withdrawn his suit, and, according to Mignet, 
Mary was not averse to such an alliance. But the opposition of Eliza- 
beth, and still more especially of Mary of Medicis, placed insurmountable 
stacles in the way. Cardinal Lorraine even went so far as to affiance his 
niece to the Archduke Charles of Austria. Elizabeth, on her side, urged 
first the suit of the Earl of Arran, and then that of the Lord Dudley ; and 
she was herself so notoriously dependent on his presence for her happiness, 
that there was little suspicion of: sincerity in her proposal ; while at the 
same time the French court was supporting the pretensions of the Dukes 
of Nemours and of Ferrara, but they were “ des princes trop petits et trop 
faibles pour elle,” says the historian. | 

None of all these various matrimonial projects (if we except, perhaps, 
Don Carlos) appear to have met with favour in the eyes of the young 
queen, who in the mean time was bringing scandal upon the Scottish 
court, by the introduction there of the pleasures and customs of the 
French. It was in vain that Knox declaimed against such practices. A 
Captain Hepburn only escaped by flight the punishment that awaited 
what Tytler designates as “an act of brutal indelicacy to Mary;”’ and the 
M2 
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Sad catastrophe of Chastelard (to the narrative of which Mignet adds 
papi uae was not before told by Brantéme) brought such scenes into 
sad and painful publicity. 
i has obtained evidence from the Spanish archives, that at this 
iod of her hi Mary was, notwithstanding the opposition of her 
uncles and of the ish and French courts, carrying on negotiations 
with Philip II. for her'marriage with Don Carlos, who was three years 
her junior. This’ was effected through the mediation of Lethington and 
the Bishop Quadra, Philip’s ambassador at the court of Queen Elizabeth. 
Diego Perez, secretary of embassy, was — to Philip, then in 
Arragon, and Philip, in return, sent Luis de Paz by way of Ireland with 
a favourable response to the Queen of Scots. Mary, indeed, gave evi- 
dence of much astuteness in the negotiation, having threatened to wed 
Charles IX. in ‘ease of refusal ; and Philip’s sophisms in palliation of his 
passing over the claims of his cousin, the Archduke Charles, are very 
characteristic. This negotiation did not, according to Mignet, fail so 
much from the opposition of Knox and his party, as it did from the habi- 
tual slowness of the court of Spain, and from an accident which happened 
to Don Carlos, by which Philip was induced, as Mignet has made quite 
clear from two letters extracted from the archives of Simancas, one to 
Guzman de Silva, who had succeeded to Quadra as ambassador in Eng- 
land, and another to Cardinal Granvelle to withdraw the suit of the tur- 
bulent young prince, and to interest himself in that of the Archduke 
es, 


Thus circumstanced, and obliged to renounce the Spanish prince, Mary 
was induced to lend a willing ear to the proposals of Lady Margaret 
Douglas, niece of Henry VIII., and who advocated the pretensions of 
her son, Henry Darnley. The mission of James Melvil to Elizabeth, as 
related by himself in his Memoirs, published by the Bannatyne Club, 
forms a truly amusing interlude to these negotiations. Murray and 
Lethington supported the favourite of Elizabeth. The Earl of Athol and 
his father, Lord Lennox, who had been restored by Queen Mary to his 
property, supported the interests of Lord Darnley. But personal affec- 
tion soon terminated a prolonged discussion. Good fortune saved ‘the 
lovers from a conspiracy to seize them on their way from Perth to Callen- 
dar, and they were ultimately married, to the great annoyance of Eliza- 
beth and the alarm of the Protestant party, on Sunday, the 29th of July. 

Mary, whose marriage was approved of by both the courts of France 
and Spain, and who received in consequence large’ subsidies of money 
from Philip and from the Pope, entered upon a campaign against her 
rebellious subjects, in which she was so successful as actually to assume a 
haughty tone towards Elizabeth herself, and to attach herself openly to 
the league of the Romanist princes against the Protestant cause. She 
was abetted in this conduct by David Riccio,a creature of the Pope, who 
had taken the place in the young queen’s affections that had been lost to 
Darnley by, his insolent, imperious temper, and his rude, drunken habits. 
Darnley did not fail to perceive this, and he engaged Ruthven Douglas 
and others to aid him in his revenge. The story of which is told by 
Mignet from’ Labanoff; Tytler, Wright (‘Elizabeth and. her Times”), 
Knox, Keith, and Ellis—a mass of authorities never before brought into 
juxta-position. ‘ 
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‘On the Saturday evening, as it had been \agreed, Morton, Ruthven, and 
Lindsay proceeded, with about two hundred armed men, to Darnley’s apart- 
ments in Holyrood Palace, which were situated below those of Mary Stuart. 
He had supped earlier than usual, and was quite ready to receive them. At 
eight o’clock he went up to the queen’s chamber by a secret staircase, followed 
at a short distance by Ruthven, George Douglas, Andrew Ker of Faudonside, 
and Patrick Bellenden ; whilst Morton and Lindsay, with their men, occupied 
the ‘court-yard, and seized the gates of the palace. Darnley was the first to 
enter the queen’s cabinet, a little room of about twelve feet square, where he 
found Mary Stuart at supper with her natural sister, the Pe a of Argyle, 
and attended by David Riccio. who had “ his cappe upon his heade,” the Com- 
mendator of Holyrood, the Laird of Creich, Arthur Erskine, and some others 
of her household. He took his seat behind the queen, who turned towards 
him, and embraced hina affectionately. 

A minute had scarcely elapsed before Ruthven, clad in complete armour, and 

e and haggard with disease, broke into the room. He was followed almost 

mediately by George Douglas, Faudonside, and Patrick Bellenden, armed 
with daggers and pistols. This invasion of her private apartments, at such an 
hour, and with such weapons, left Mary Stuart no doubt of the sinister design 
of the king and the conspirators. She demanded of Ruthven what was his 
business, and by whose permission he had ventured to enter her presence. 

Ruthven 3 ance pointing to Riccio, “Let it please your majesty that 
yonder man David come forth of your privy-chamber, where he hath been 
over long.” 

“* What offence hath he done ?” said the queen. 

Ruthven answered, “ That he made great and heinous offence to her 
wy, whe honour, the king her husband, the nobility, and commonwealth.” 

he queen then said that if any one lad any charge to bring against David, 
she would cite him before the Lords of Parliament ; and she ordered Ruthven 
to retire under pain of treason. Ruthven, however, paying no attention to her 
commands, approached Riccio to seize him. But fe took refuge behind tlie 
queen, crying out, in his broken language, “ Madame, je suis mort! Giustizia, 
_ giustizia! Sauve ma vie, madame, sauve ma vie!’’ In his attempts to avoid the 
danger which threatened him, the table was thrown down upon the queen, who 
was six months gone with child, and who strove to defend him from the assas- 
sins, whose short swords and pistols were for a moment turned against herself. 
Riccio had seized the pleats of her gown, and clung tightly tothem. Darnley, 
however, loosed his hands; and whilst the rest were carrying off their victim, 
he held the queen in his arms, that she might make no further efforts to 
save him. 

Alarmed at the danger of her unfortunate servant, and not altogether with- 
out fear for herself, Mary implored the pity of the conspirators for Riccio, who, 
while he was being dragged away, reminded Darnley of the good services which 
he had rendered him, Darnley hypocritically assured the queen that they 
would do him no harm. The poor and trembling Italian was dragged from her 
cabinet, and through her bedroom to the entrance of her presence chamber, 
which was close at hand. He found there most of the conspirators, waiting 
for their victim. Morton and Lindsay wished to keep him until the next day, 
and then to hang him ; but George Douglas, more ya ety than they, struck 
him, while on the staircase, with the king’s dagger, which he had got hold of, 
and called out that that was the royal blow. The others immediately rushed 
upon him, nor did they think their work complete until the body was mangled 
with fifty-six wounds. His corpse was thrown out of window into the court- 
yard, aud carried thence to the porter’s lodge. 


Mary was at once humbled and annoyed to the extreme by this out~ 
rage. To Darnley she said, “ My lord, all the offence that is done to 
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me, you have the wite thereof, for the which I shall be. your wife no 
longer, nor ly with you any more, and shall never like till I cause you 
have a sorrowful a heart as I have at this present.” To the other con- 
spi she said, “ Well, it shall be deare blude to some of you.” But 

felt, the necessity there was to tamper with them for a time, in order 
that her revenge might be the more certain. She was, indeed, the pri- 
soner of Darnley, Morton, and the other conspirators, and to gain her libert 
was obliged to feign a return of affection and duty towards her husband. 
This effected, she soon found herself once more at the head of an army, 
and marching back to Edinburgh, she pursued the murderers of Riccio 
with implacable resentment. She, at the same time, openly manifested 
her real feelings of hatred and contempt for Darnley. The birth of a 
prince, afterwards James VI. of Scotland and First of England, kept her 
for some time an invalid in Stirling Castle; but this event over, she re- 
paired to Jedburgh, to join the Earl of Bothwell, that ‘glorious, rash, 
and hazardous young man,” as Throckmorton calls him, and who had 
been wounded in the hand in a personal encounter with a renowned 
freebooter, Elliot of Park. Mary’s concern for the wounded man made 
her new passion apparent to all, and she appears from that time to have 
meditated the death of Darnley. The chief conspirators against Riccio 
—Morton, Lindsay, Ruthven, Lethington, Argyle, Huntly, and Murray 
—now associated themselves, in order to regain favour with the queen, 
to effect the downfall of Darnley, and raise up Bothwell in his place. 
This new conspiracy was matured at Craigmillar Castle. Darnley was 
not even asked to the baptism of his son. The perils of his position 
were felt not only by himself but were notorious to every one. Falling 
ill at Glasgow, Mary repaired to his bedside, exhibited all the outward 
signs of sympathy and of return of affection, and even said she would 
have him carried in a litter to Craigmillar. Mignet says, upon this, 
*“* How are we to explain this reconciliation? Is it possible that she was 
so blinded by her passion, and so submissive to the ferocious and am- 
bitious will of her lover, that she (Mary) went to Glasgow to gain 
Darnley’s confidence, by manifesting a hypocritical interest in his con- 
dition, that she might place him in the hands of his enemies. Such an 
act of perfidy is scarcely credible, and yet all moral appearances and 
written testimonies rise up at once against Mary Stuart with overwhelm- 
ing force.” 

Two days after her arrival at Glasgow, Mary sent her valet to Both- 
well with a letter, which attested at once her criminal affection for the 
latter, and the part which she took in his sinister designs : “ You con- 
strain me so to dissimulate,” she said, “ that I am horrified, seeing that 
you do not merely force me to play the part of a traitress.” Darnley 
exhibited so much repugnance to being conducted to Craigmillar, that 
the treacherous Mary was fain to be content with conveying him to a 
house of Balfour's at Kirk of Field, where the queen had a bed prepared 
for herself in the room immediately below that in which the king slept. 
Bothwell was at the same time occupied in making all due preparations 
for the murder. Mary was so deliberate in the prosecution of the 
scheme, that the night before the murder she caused a bed of new velvet 
to be removed from the king’s apartment, and substituted an old one in 
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its place. She also removed from her own chamber a rich coverlet of 
fur, which she did not wish to be involved in the explosion. On the 
fatal night she withdrew from the house, under the pretence of being 

nt at a ball at Holyrood, given in honour of the marriage of her 
servant Bastian with Margaret Carwood, one of her favourite women. 
Darnley is said to have beheld her departure with grief and secret fear, 
The unhappy prince, as though foreboding the mortal danger by which 
he was threatened, sought consolation in the Bible, and read the 55th 
Psalm, which contained many passages adapted to his peculiar circum- 
stances. After his devotion he went to bed and fell adeeb, Taylor, his 
young page, lying beside him in the same apartment : 


Bothwell remained for some time at the ball, but stole away about midnight 
to join his confederates. He changed his rich costume of black velvet and 
satin for a dress of common stuff, and left his apartments, followed by Dal- 
gleish, Paris, Wilson, and Powrie. In the hope of attracting less attention, 
he went down the staircase which led from Holyrood into the queen’s garden, 
and directed his course towards the southern gate. The two sentinels on 
guard, seeing a party of men coming along this unusual path at so late an 
hour, challenged them : 

* Who goes there ?” 

“ Friends!” answered Powrie. 

“ Whose friends?” demanded one of the sentinels, 

‘Friends of Lord Bothwell!” was the answer. 

On this they were allowed to proceed, and going up the Canongate, found 
that the Nether-bow gate, by which they intended to leave the city, was shut. 
Wilson immediately awoke John Galloway, the gate-keeper, calling to him to 
“open the port to friends of Lord Bothwell.” Galloway, in surprise, in- 
quired what they were doing out of their beds at that time of night. They 
made no answer, but passed on. . . . Continuing his route as far as 
Blackfriars Wynd, Bothwell left Powrie, Wilson, and Dalgleish at this point, 
and proceeded with Paris alone to Kirk of Field, where he waited for Hep- 
burn and Hay of Tallo in Balfour’s garden. It was at this moment, we have 
every reason to believe, that the two murderers concealed within the house 
perpetrated their crime. By the aid of their false keys they gained uccess 
into the king’s apartment. On hearing the noise, Darnley jumped out of bed 
in his shirt and pelisse, and endeavoured to escape; but the assassins seized 
and strangled him. His page was put to death in the same manner; and 
their bodies were carried into a small orchard near at hand, where they were 
found on the next morning, unscathed by fire or powder, the king covered by 
his shirt only, and the pelisse lying by his side. After the execution of this 
dark deed, Hepburn lighted the match which communicated with the gun- 
powder in the lower room, and the house was blown up, in order os 
to obliterate all traces of the murder. Bothwell, Hepburn, Hay of Tallo, and 
the other bandits went to a little distance to await the explosion, which 
occurred about a quarter of an hour afterwards, between two and three o’clock 
in the morning, with a fearful noise. 


The destruction of Darnley was effected in a manner so regardless of 
uences, that public instinct appears to have fixed the crime upon its 

real authors at once. Placards affixed on the door of the Tolbooth pro- 
Claimed the names of the guilty, and voices were heard in the streets of 
Edinburgh at dead of night arraigning the same persons. Mary with- 
drew herself for a time from the public indignation to the country-house 
of Lord Seton, and where, in the company of Bothwell, Huntly, Seton, 
and others, she endeavoured to stifle conscience in distractions and diver- 
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sions. But public notoriety denounced the former in such an open man- 
niet, anid the En i rench’ courts, backed in Scotland by the Len- 
ridx and ‘chuich’ ; insisted so urgently upon some inquiry being insti- 
titted, that it was' mpossible to put off fe investigation for ever; Both- 
well was put ‘upon’ ‘a sham ‘trial, and having been acquitted, challenged 
any one, except’ a defiimed person, to single combat, who should accuse 
him ‘of the king’s death. “Mary, on her side, took advantage of the earl’s 
atquittal to heap tiew favours upon him, till he became the first subject 
iti the’kingdom. ‘Nor was he even satisfied with that position, Murray 
and Letinox had ‘both left the country. He resolved to become king, 
but to’ effect’ this he must get rid of his own wife, and many feared even 
for the life’ of the young James. As for Mary, she was in the power of 
her imperious lover, and it was only at the risk of their lives that any one 
could! venture to give her good advice. Her consent to wed Bothwell 
had’ beeti given seven days before his acquittal. He, by her own consent, 
seized publicly upon her person, and carried her off to Dunbar ; and as 
soon as Lady Gordon’s divorce was obtained from the servile Archbishop 
of St. Andrews, they returned together to Edinburgh to be married. 
“Few Scottish barons,” says Mignet, “ were present at the revolting 
ceremony which, three months’ afar the king’s assassination, made his 
widow the wife of his murderer. The people heard of it in sullen silence 
and deep disapprobation. The next morning there was found stuck on 
the door of the palace the following verse: 






Mense malas majo nubere vulgus ait. 


This menacing prognostic, drawn from an union universally condemned 
by ae conscience, was not long in being realised.” 

9 rag indeed, was not long in waiting upon Mary Stuart. Scenes 
of violence occurred between her and Bothwell the very day of her nup- 
tials: So rude and overbearing was the conduct of the earl, her husband 
that she was now frequently heard threatening to destroy herself. Heavy 
trials and severe punishments hung at the same time over the heads of 
both. The nobles who had acted in concert with Bothwell, were confe- 
derated ‘against him before his marriage. After Mary’s shameless mar- 
riage, the ranks of the league received daily reinforcements. Mary 
affected to despise them. ‘ Athol,” said she, “is but feeble; for Argyle, 
I know well how to stop his mouth. As for Morton, his boots are but 
new pulled off, and still soiled, he shall be sent back to his old quarters.” 

On the 10th of June the confederates invested Borthwick Castle in the 
hopes of surprising Bothwell, but he effected his escape, followed by 
the queen disguised in men’s clothes, and they repaired together to Dun- 
bar. The city of Edinburgh then declared itself in favour of the confe- 
derates. <0 an only raise a force of 2500 men to oppose to her 
enemies, and the two armies met near Musselburgh. After an intercession 
on the part of the French ambassador, Du Croc, to which Mignet attaches 
far too much’importance,' Mary, deserted by her troops, was obliged to 
give herself up to the confederate lords, and she parted with many ex- 
pressions of sorrow from Bothwell, whom she was never destined to see 
again.’ Mary gave herself up to the confederates upon the understanding 
that’ by a thy husband she; at least, assured her crown and 
supremacy.” But she was soon undeceived even on this score, and in her 
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anger, she threatened Lindsay, Morton, and Athol with death, for, their 
oyalty—a threat which only aggravated he ei of her situation. It 
was in-vain that she appealed from the windows of. her prison, to the 
people—the time of atonement had come ; they ouly raised up, before her 
the banner which bore the representation of her husband murdered, and 
her son claiming vengeance, and which had preceded the confederates at 
Carberry Hill. A letter from the queen to Bothwell, intercepted by the 
confederates, having shown that she was still readyto make any and 
every sacrifice to her disordinate passion for that vicious man, it was re- 
solved for the safety of Prince James and the country that she should be 
imprisoned in the castle of Lochleven, and to which little islanded fortress 
she ‘was ‘removed under the personal custody of the Lords Lindsay and 
Ruthven. Once in prison, the confederate lords, who held over the queen 
the terror of a public trial for the murder of Darnley, did not experience 
much difficulty in obtaining her signature to an act of abdication, where- 
upou James was declared king, and Murray named regent. Murray, ac- 
cording to Mignet’s view of the matter, returned to Scotland from France 
after his appointment to the regency with feelings favourable to sg 
It was, he says, the perusal of the condemnatory letters found in the 
celebrated silver casket, and the violent and impolitic conduct of Elizabeth, 
that brought about a change in those feelings. (This from Gonzalez 
adpuntamients, p. 75, and vol. vii., p. 323, of the Memorias de la Real 
Academia.) Murray has been represented as hastening to Loch Leven 
to cajole the unhappy Mary into a request, which he might represent as 
unforced, that he should assume the regency, hut. Mignet takes the more 
generous and probable view of the case, that Mary’s brother insisted, and 
that against the will of the confederate lords, upon first seeing whether 
Mary’s abdication had been really an act of her own free will. That he 
afterwards obtained from Mary her assent to the regency, he attributes 
partly to feelings of ambition on the part of Murray, but as much to the 
sense the earl entertained of such being the only possible solution to the 
difficulties of the case, and the sole way of saving Mary’s honour, if not 
her very life. Bothwell had made an effort to hold out for a short time 
in the, Orkneys, but misfortunes overtook him, his ships went to pieces, 
anid he was obliged ultimately to take refuge in the north, where he was 
seized by a Danish vessel, treated as a pirate, and shut up by the — 
Frederik II. in the fortress of Malmoé until his, death, which happen 
in 1576. 

Murray, having been recognised as regent, “ went,” in the language of 
the day, “stoutly to work, resolved rather to imitate those who had led 
the people of Israel;” yet while a few of the subordinate criminals in the 
Darnley affair were put to death, the more powerful conspirators were let 
off, Msissis at the same time passing an act which rendered. the queen’s 
captivity still more severe, and in which they publicly avowed her, com- 
P city in the murder of her husband, as testified by her own. writings. 

ut the beauty, the graces, and the misfortunes of Mary did not cease to 
exercise an irresistible power on those who were placed near, her. , George 
Douglas, a half-brother of the regent Murray, succumbed, to these blan- 
dishments, and resolved to set Mary at liberty. A first attempt failed, 
from her fair and white hands peeping from beneath a Jaundress disguise. 
A’ second, described with Salk cocplibad of detail by Scott, was more 
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successful, and Mary once more found herself free, and at the head even 
of a. considerable body of partisans. Mary assembled her followers at 
Hamilton, the regent his at Glasgow, but a short distance from the 
other; and by the 13th of May, only eleven days after her escape from 
Loch Leven, she was in a condition to give her adve battle, when 
fortune once more declared itself against the guilty. Nothing remained 
but flight, and on the shores of the Solway Firth, Mary meditated for a 
time whether to sail for France or trust in Elizabeth; she, to her mis- 
fortune, preferred the latter, taking refuge for the moment at Worthing- 
ton, from whence she addressed a long and supplicating letter to the 
Queen of England. The interests of religion decided the conduct of 
Elizabeth. She had everything to fear from Mary as the head of the 
Romanist party in Britain; restored by force to her throne in Scotland, 
she would always be in alliance with the continental powers against a 
Protestant queen; received in England, she would be a focus for Romanist 
intrigues and conspiracies; allowed to go to France she might still further 
endanger the cause of Protestantism by engaging her uncles in a military 

ition against Scotland. Under the pretence that she could not re- 
ceive her till she had proved her innocence of the murder of Darnley, 
Elizabeth had Mary at once put under arrest at Carlisle, by virtue of a 
warrant to the sheriffs and justices of peace in the country, and Lord 
Scrope and Sir Francis Knollys were sent to take charge of this illustrious 
refugee, now Elizabeth’s prisoner. These emissaries were much struck 
with the beauty, the eloquence, the courage, and the fervour of Mary ; no 
one approached her but seems to have been surprised by her most re- 
markable personal and mental qualifications. Nor did her spirit fail her 
even under such accumulated adversities. She despatched Lords Fleming 
and Herries to London at once to plead her cause with Elizabeth, and to 
raise money out of her revenues, as Queen Dowager of France, with which 
to uphold_her cause in Scotland, and in favour of which Dumbarton still 
held out. But while Elizabeth temporised, she also entered into an under- 
standing with the regent Murray, that the guilt of the queen should be 
investigated, and Middlemore was despatched to Carlisle with the intima- 
tion that until such an investigation had taken place, Elizabeth could not 
receive Mary at her court. The Queen of Scots repudiated all investiga- 
tion whatsoever, as opposed to the divine rights, or rather the irresponsi- 
bilities of kings and queens. ‘‘She had no judge but God,” she an- 
swered ; and, as she afterwards repeated on the scaffold, “‘ none other had 


a right to judge her.” 
Philip Hand Charles IX. interfered in Mary’s favour by their respec- 
tive am ors, Gusman de Silva and Montmorin. The latter even 


went so far as to visit Mary at Carlisle, where he found the Queen 
Dowager of France and Queen of Scotland reduced to the condition of a 
isoner of state. The following is the account given by Gusman de 
ilva, in his despatch of June 27th, 1568, to Philip II., from the state- 
ment of Montmorin, and extracted by Mignet from the archives of 


_ The room which she occupies (said Montmorin, on his return from Carlisle) 
is gloomy, being lighted only by one casement, latticed with iron bars. You 
go to it through three other rooms, which are guarded and occupied by hack- 
butters. Inthe last of these, which forms the ante-chamber to the queen’s 
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apartment, resides Lord Scrope, the governor of the border districts. The 

een has only three of her women with her. Her servants and domestics 
Seep out of the castle. The doors are not opened until ten o’clock in the 
morning, The queen is allowed to go as far as the church in the town, but she 
is always accompanied by a hundred hackbutters. She requested Scrope to 
send her a priest to say mass; but he answered that there were no priests in 
England. 

Mignet also gives, in the appendix to his work, two unedited letters, 
written at or about this time, one to Gusman de Silva, the other to 
mit II., copied from the archives of Simancas; and Labanoff had pre- 
viously published letters, written by the queen at the same period to 
Charles IX. to Catherine de Medicis, all supplicating their aid and inter- 
vention in her then disastrous position. She even addressed a manifesto 
to the princes, her uncles, to call them to her defence. But nothing 
came of these applications, and Elizabeth was left at liberty by the conti- 
nental powers to remove Mary to Bolton, and to take steps towards those 
judicial proceedings which she was bent upon as the means of ruining her 
rival. Mary herself was induced, by Elizabeth’s promises of acting in the 
inquiry as a friend and sister (at the same time that she held out views 
of a totally opposite description to the Regent Murray), to lend herself to 
the investigation, the seat of which was fixed at York. The disinclina- 
tion to act on the part of the Duke of Norfolk, and of the Regent Murray, 
the latter, bechwwat to expose to the utmost the mother of the future King 
of England, led the less scrupulous Elizabeth to remove the court to 
Westminster. As, however, the conference at. York was without results, 
so when the sittings were removed to Westminster, there was still nothing 
but a series of recriminations ; the documents, said by many to have been 
forged, but the validity of which Mignet establishes upon a variety of 
evidences, were produced on one side; Mary, on the other, retorted the 
charges against her accusers; while discussions among the commissioners 
themselves—a result almost inseparable from everything in which M 
was engaged ; a sudden affection taken for her person by the Duke of 
Norfolk ; and the fears of Elizabeth that Mary’s character might be so 
vindicated as to render it imperative on her to restore the Queen of Seot- 
land to her dominions, brought the conference to an untimely and un- 
satisfactory end. 

Mary, fett in charge of the Earl of Shrewsbury, stirred up from the 
recesses of her prison the whole of the then civilised world. Without 
breaking off from negotiations with Murray and Elizabeth, she interested 
France in her favour, intrigued with the most powerful nobleman in 
England, excited the Romanist party to a religious struggle, and ani- 
mated the Spaniards to an invasion of the island. She left nothing 
unturned that could revenge her upon the subjects who had driven her 
from her country, and the queen who had placed her in captivity. 

Passing over the successful struggles of the Regent Murray against 
Mary’s partisans in Scotland, and the insurrection in the North of Eng- 
land, for the narrative of which Mignet is, as before observed, indebted 
to the pages of Sir Cuthbert Sharp’s work, we come to an event of a 
most tragic character, and which for a time raised the hopes of the 
Romanists and of Queen Mary’s party to the highest pitch. This was no 
less than the assassination of the regent. 
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James Hamilton, of Bothwell-Hatigh, had sworn a deadly hatred to the 
regent. Taken prisoner at the battle of Langside, he had recovered his '! 
by the»arrangement made iat Glasgow on the 13th of Mareh, 1569, by the 
regent. and the, Duke'of Chatelkerault... But he had been stripped of all his 
property, Confiscation, which, ruined the vanquished, to enrich the victors, 
was the least baneful, effect of these civil wars; and this unpleasant: con- 
sequence of defeat would probably have been submitted to with resignation by 
Bothwell-Haugh, if it had not been iniquitously extended over his wife, who 
onght not to have sliared in his punishment, as she had not participated in his 
offence.” She possessed the small estate of Woodhouselee, on the river Esk ; 
and this'had been taken from her, and given to Bellenden, one of the most de- 
voted, but most insatiate, of the regent’s creatures. The injustice of this rob- 
bery was increased by the cruelty with whicl: it was perpetrated. In the midst 
of a winter's night the unfortunate wife of Bothwell-Haugh was driven by Bel- 
lenden from the humble abode to which she had retired, and left to wander 
half-clothed in a wood till morning, When morning came, she was furiously 
mad ; despair had turned her brain. From that day an implacable thirst for 
vengeance took possession of the heart of Bothwell-Haugh. He resolved to 
slay the regent, to whom he attributed the desolation of his household. 
Several times he attempted to effect his purpose, but without success. His 
hatred, encouraged by the Hamiltons, eagerly sought an opportunity for punish- 
ing the author of his ruin, and laying low the oppressor of his party... This 
opportunity ere long presented itself. The regent was on his way coon Stirling 
to Edinburgh, and intended to pass through Linlithgow. In the High-street 
of this last named town, the Archbishop of St. Andrews, uncle of Bothwell- 
Haugh, possessed a house in front of which Murray and his cavalcade would 
necessarily pass. This house was placed at the disposal of Bothwell-Haugh, 
who made every preparation for the unfailing performance of the act of 
vengeance which he had concerted with the Hamiltons. He took his station in 
a small room, or wooden gallery, which commanded a full view of the street. 
To prevent his heavy footsteps being heard, for he was booted and spurred, he 
feces a feather-bed on the floor; to secure against any chance observation of 
is shadow, which, had the sun broke out, might have caught the eye, he hung 
up a black cloth on the opposite wall; and, having barricaded the door in front, 
he had a swift horse ready saddled at the back. Even here his preparations 
did not stop; for, observing that the gate in the wall which enclosed the garden 
was too low to admit a man on horseback, he removed the lintel stone, and, 
returning to his chamber, cut in the wooden panel immediately below the 
lattice-window where he watched, a hole just sufficient to admit the barrel of 
his caliver. Having taken these precautions, he loaded the piece with four 
bullets, and calmly awaited his victim. Murray had spent the night in a house 
inthe neighbourhood. Rumours had reached him of the dangers by which he 
was threatened. One of his friends had even persuaded him to avoid the High- 
street, and pass round by the back of the town. But the crowd, pressing round 
him, rendered it impossible for him to do so; and he rode onwards through 
Linlithgow, with calm courage, amidst the acclamations of the populace. He 
roceeded at a slow pace along the High-street till he reached the archbishop’s 
ouse. He was thus exposed to the fire of the assassin, who, taking deliberate 
aim, discharged his caliver. The regent, shot right through the lower part of 
his body, fell mortally wounded. At this sight, the crowd rushed towards the 
house from whence the shot had been fired. But while they were endeavour- 
ing to break down the door, Bothwell-Haugh, escaping at the back, had 
mounted his horse and fled at full speed in the direction of Hamilton Castle. 
Here he was received in triumph by Lord Claud Hamilton, Lord Arbroath. 
and the Archbishop of St. Andrews, who welcomed him as the deliverer of 
their party. Murray expired on the same day, the 28rd of January, 1570, in a 
state of noble calmness and fervent piety. 
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(Yiccptf Xo sts ats : 
Mary’s party rose in arms at this event. They even obtained possession 
of the capital of the country. The most powerful nobles flocked to her 

, ; and they would have soon deposed the youthful king, and re- 
proclaimed their queen, had not Elizabeth sent an English force into 
Scotland. All the results held out by the death of Murray were thus 
soon lost to Mary ; and, what was worse, any advantage, anticipated from 
the French alliance were at this moment annulled by the projected mar- 
riage of Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of Anjou. Nothing remained to 
the unfortunate Queen of Scots, but to aa R Sy as a last resource to Philip 
Ii., of Spain. Here the new materials derived from the Spanish archives 
come into play, but not with that amplitude or significance that might 
have been expected. Were it only, indeed,. for the new matter. that 
Mignet has added to what was previously known from these sources, it 
would not have been worth while writing a new history of Mary Stuart— 
the whole might have been contained in a very thin pamphlet—but the 
merit of Mignet lies elsewhere, in most industrious compilation from all 
possible sources, in a clear, sparkling narrative, in his historical impar- 
tality... 

"Certain it is that in order to induce Philip II. to interfere with an 
armed force in the affairs of England and Scotland, it was necessary to hold 
out promises of considerable assistance, and to satisfy him that the Duke 
of Norfolk would become a Catholic, and be at the head of the insurgents. 
Philip had refused to the Duke of Guise to make war on Elizabeth, in 
April, 1569 ; and the Duke of Alva had, in the month of November of the 
same year, represented to Pope Pius V., who had also been recommending 
a fanatical crusade, the great difficulties that lay in the way of success. 
Philip, however, would have acted upon the insurrection of the Parls of Nor- 
thumberland and Westmoreland, and would have sent aid from the Low 
Countries, had the rebellion lasted long enough to have enabled him to do 
so effectually. George Quempe was the emissary employed in this nego- 
tiation so threatening to the welfare of England. In the conspiracy that 
followed upon the failure of the rebellion in the north, the chief actors 
were, after Mary, the Duke of Norfolk, the Bishop of Ross, and the Flo- 
rentine Ridolfi—a man of great influence, great wealth, high connexions, 
and ‘strong Romanist bias! The instructions given to Ridolfi were first 
published by Labanoff from the secret archives of the Vatican. Mary 

irst sent John Hamilton on a mission to the Duke of Alva, and he was 
followed by the Florentine banker, whom it does not appear from the 
Spanish records, was much admired by the Duke of Alva. This clever 
politician, says Mignet, was no more given to illusions in his judgment 
than he was scrupulous in his acts. He did not place much confidence 
in the Florentine envoy, whom he ealled a great talker (parlanchin), 
nor in the proposed enterprise, which he looked upon as rash. He wrote 
to this effect, on the 7th of May, 1571, a letter of more than twenty 
pages to Philip II.* In this remarkable letter, previously inedited, the 
Duke. of Alva mentions, among other projects of the conspirators, the 
‘capture of the Tower of London, the imprisonment of Elizabeth, and the 
restoration of the Roman Catholic religion; but he added ‘that the diffi- 
-ealties' of the case would be considerably diminished’ by’ the ‘removal of 
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* MS. Simancas, Neg. de Estad. Inglaterra, leg. 823. 
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Queen Elizabeth by a natural death, or any other kind of death, before 
his most Catholic majesty should have publicly interfered in the matter. 

Ridolfi proceeded from Brussels to the pope; and thus armed with 
additional credentials, he repaired to the court of Philip. He was there 
received confidentially by the Duke of Feria, and the conversation was 
recorded by the secretary of state, yo Mignet wishes to absolve 
Mary from conspiring against the life of Elizabeth, but the conversation 
on this occasion referred mainly to the murder of the Queen of England, 
which was evidently a project spoken of as one that had been long a 
subject of consideration; nay, Ridolfi said it was not to take place in 
London, as that was the seat of heresy, but while Elizabeth should be on 
her travels; and that a certain James Graffs (a name which Mignet be- 
lieves to be disfigured, as it does not appear elsewhere) was already 
engaged to accomplish the deed. The council of state was next sum- 
moned to deliberate upon the same leading question, as to whether it 
should be with the conspirators that Elizabeth should be made 
prisoner or should be murdered. Opinions were various, but the majority 
of counsellors were in favour of putting Elizabeth out of the way by 
violence. This mode of proceeding must have been, as before said, 
notorious ; for Don Hernando de Toledo, Grand Prior of Castile, and the 
Grand Inquisitor, Archbishop of Seville, had already a certain Ciapino 
Vitelli at their disposal, who was prepared, he said, to seize Queen Fliza- 
beth in one of her country seats, with the aid of only twelve or fifteen 
resolute men. Philip, however, did not act; he hesitated, as usual, what 
to do, procrastinated from month to month, and at last, in a letter dated 
the 14th of September, left the matter to be decided upon solely by the 
Duke of Alva. 

In the mean time, the conspiracy had become as notorious in England 
as it was at Brussels, at Rome, and at Madrid. Several conspirators were 
arrested, and confessed to their guilt, and that of others. The Duke of 
Norfolk paid with his life his unfortunate attachment to Mary, and his 
zeal in her cause. As he remarked himself, in one of his last letters to 
Queen Elizabeth, “nothing prospered of what was done for her (Mary) 
or by her.” Mary herself was left for more conspiracies. The English 
parliament, influenced by the inexorable Burleigh, asked for her blood, 
but Elizabeth refused: she could not, she said, kill the bird which had 
sought her protection when pursued by the eagle. 

The massacre of St. Bartholemew, which followed shortly after these - 
events, struck such horror into the heart of Protestantism, and filled 
England with so much dread of the Romanist party, that Elizabeth, who 
had spared Mary so many conspiracies, was at length induced to connive 
at her destruction. Sir Henry Killegrew was deputed to Scotland 
to arrange the matter with the Earls of Mar and Morton. The death of 
the former, and certain pecuniary demands on the part of Scotland, de- 
feated this criminal and cruel project. 

Mary, on her part, gave up conspiring fora time, and occupied herself 
with rearing birds and flowers, and doing fancy work, which she sent as 
conciliatory offerings to Queen Elizabeth ; but no sooner had Henry III. 
succeeded to Charles [X., than she made overtures for the formation of a 
“‘Jeague,”’ to enable her to recover her rights, But Henry was guided 
in his policy by Mary of Medicis, and sought the alliance of Elizabeth. 
The popes were more active and persevering in her cause, not from admi- 
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ration of her person or character, as had been the case with so many 
others, but in the interests of their ever ambitious church. Gregory XIII. 
had succeeded to Pius V., and, like his predecessor, he spared no trouble 
or expense in eeping Ireland in a state of insurrection. The Duke of 
Norfolk was dead, and Gregory advocated the cause of Don John of 
Austria, as his successor in the affections, the interests, and the fortunes 
of Mary Queen of Scots. This double project of a marriage and inva- 
sion, which Philip refused to entertain in 1574, was seriously renewed in 
1577, when Don John succeeded to the grand commander requescens in 
the government of the Low Countries. Closely united to the Duke of 
Guise, Don John wrote to the king, his brother, a letter, dictated as much 
ambition as by foresight, that the subjection of the Low Countries 
could only be effected in England. But nothing came of this project, 
which Philip could not at the time be induced to second with real energy. 
The Jesuits were, of all other conspirators, the most active within the 
territory of Great Britain itself. Their proceedings, but vaguely hinted 
at by other historians, are given at length by Mignet, from the foundation 
of the colleges Douay, Reims, and Rome, and the mission of Campian and 
Parsons, to the conspiracy of Lennox and Arran, which followed upon the 
death of Morton, and the projected invasion of the Duke of Guise. 

This invasion, primarily instigated by the Jesuits, was seconded by 
Philip II., the pope, and the Romanist party in Scotland. The details, 
which are more interesting in an historical point of view, and also as un- 
folding the occult, yet incessant, intrigues which characterise the party in 
question—in the present day as much as in past times—than they are 
rich in incidents, are in main part derived by Mignet from the archives of 
Spain. 

Luckily the watchfulness of Elizabeth’s government was as signal as 
the conspiracy of the Romanists was secret ; the projected enterprise was 
discovered ; the Spanish ambassador was dismissed the territory ; a defen- 
sive league was entered into with Scotland; Leicester was despatched 
with troops to aid the Flemings; Drake was sent out to annoy Philip by 
sea; and at home many noble and more humble conspirators paid the 
forfeit of their lives; while the incompatibility of the existence of Mary 
in Great Britain with the welfare of the country, the safety of the estab- 
lished religion, or even of the queen’s person, was felt more and more by 
all loyal persons. 

Removed to Tutbury, and afterwards to Chartley, and placed under far 
more strict charge than heretofore, Mary neither ceased to conspire, nor 
was she abandoned by her party. Philip IT. was not long in resuscitating 
the, project of an invasion of England by the Duke of Guise, to which 
was superadded a new project of assassinating Queen Elizabeth. To the 
latter effect, the Jesuits gained over one John Savage, who subsequently 
associated several others in his conspiracy, among whom Mignet shows, 
from the Spanish archives, there were many who were regularly subsidised 
by Philip; nor does our historian attempt to deny that Mary was also an 
accomplice in this second project of assassinating Elizabeth. At the very 
moment Gifford, and the ex-ambassador, Mendoza, were laying the names 
and projects of the conspirators before Philip II., who already gloried in 
the idea of sitting on the throne of Great Britain, as heir to Mary, 
Walsingham had detected the whole plot, and irrevocably implicated the 
Queen of: Scots, by what Mignet calls “the terrible letter of the 6th of 












” Mignet givesthe detail of what passed between Gifford, Mendoza, 
<add Whilip Ai davdodeninas from ‘the Spanish archives, as also details 
‘to how "Babington’ became’ the chief of the conspirators. ‘It is gene- 

ld ‘that this. young gentleman was won over to the projected 
non ‘by Vi pghamt himself, in order to involve Mary in the 
ad that, even by.historians of a professedly Protestant bias; but 






. that he was one of the first to whom Savage addressed 
p serraone Te that he was one of those mentioned on 

onset by M ‘to Philip IL., as a fanatic Romanist. “ Babington, 
mo¢o muy Oatolice de e espiritu y de buena casa.”—(Papers of 
Simancas, serieB, bundle 57, No. 66). And this is, we think, by far the 
most important addition made, in modern times, to the history of Mary, 
and of that. mysterious plot which cost her her life. Mignet describes 
Babi _,ag. entering into the conspiracy with ardour, and adding at 
onee five others to the proposed number of murderers. One Poley was 
the spy placed by Walsingham upon the movements of young Babing- 
ton ; while Gifford, a Jesuit, was employed to betray Mary. It appears 
certain that Walsingham, in his anxiety to obtain decisive evidence 
against reg or from a positive desire to ruin her, abetted. the corre- 
spondence of the conspirators. As to Babington’s connexion with Wal- 
singham, Mignet follows Fraser.'Tytler in supposing that it originated in 
a rash hope of discovering the intentions of the cunning secretary of 
state, as also of taking suspicions off himself. In this plot within a plot, 
no party was without blame, but even in modern times, after innumerable 
conspiracies, a detective would feel himself justified in having recourse to 
a correspondence, to a certain extent fomented by himself, to arrive at 
the truth, or to obtain conclusive and damnatory ie Sa against the con- 
spirators, 

On the 28th of August Mary’s papers were seized, and a commission 
was issued to forty-seven peers, privy-counsellors, and judges, of whom 
thirty-six proceeded to Fotheringay Castle, whither Mary had been pre- 
viously conveyed, and announced to her the approaching trial. She re- 
fused at first to recognise their authority, declaring herself an independent 
sovereign, and out of all jurisdiction of the Queen of England. A hint 
that the refusal to plead would be construed into evidence of guilt, induced 
her to waver in her determination. The next morning she consented to 
plead, on condition that her former protest should be entered in the mi- | 
nutes of the court. We need not detail the incidents of the trial, which, 
commencing on the 14th of October, was adjourned, after two days, to 
Westminster, and terminated by a judgment of the commissioners, given 
in the Star Chamber, on the 25th of October, 1586; and the people of 
England being, from the frequent occurrence of plots, vehement in their 
demands that Mary should be put to death, Elizabeth signed the warrant 
for her execution on the lst of February, 1587, but not without much 
and Jong continued disinclination on her part. Mignet’s narrative of the 
death of the Queen of Scots being the only one which has as yet been 
narrated from all the materials that have been accumulated, we shall give 
it here, in conclusion of this strange and eventful history. 


Such were the fears of Mary Stuart when Robert Beale arrived at Fotherin- 
gay on the 5th of February. He had taken along with him the London exe- 
cutioner, and after making known to Paulet and Drury the queen's order, and 
the wishes of the council, he hastened to the Earls of Kent and Shrewsbury, to 
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present the royal commission, which they were see executed on the 
morning ofthe 8th, The two earls, the secretary of the privy. council, and the 
Northam tonshire, proceeded to F , where they were all as, 
mbled before mid-day on the 7th, At. sight of this unusual concourse, the 
yr servants of the Queen of Scots, suspecting the misfortune which awaited 
wie, were seized with inexpressible alarm. ‘As for Mary, she was at the time 
ned’ to bed ‘by her customary ailments. About two o'clock, the two earls 
desired to speak to’her ; she sent them word that she was indisposed, but thut 
she would rise if the business they had to communicate was pressing. Learning 
from them in sepia: that the business would not admit of delay, she dressed her- 
self, and seating herself before a small work-table which stood, at the foot of 
hea bes she awaited their approach with the greatest calmness, .Her women, 
a 
E 









the greater part of her servants were around her. The Grand Marshal of 
ngland, accompanied by the Earl of Kent, and followed by Beale, Paulet, and 
Drury, advanced uncovered, and, bowing respectfully to her, informed her that 
the sentence which had been signified to her by Lord Buckhurst two months 
anda half before, must now be put into execution, the queen their mistress 
being compelled thereto by the solicitations of her subjects. Mary listened to 
hia wines exhibiting any emotion, and she afterwards heard the warrant read 
by Beale, containing the order for her death. When he had finished reading, 
afte made the sign of the cross. ‘‘ God be praised,” said she, “for the news you 
bring me. I could receive none better, for it announces to me the conclusion 
of my miseries, and the grace which God has granted me to die for the honour 
of his*name, and of his Church, Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman. I did not 
expect’ such a happy end, after the treatment I have suffered, and the dangers 
towwhich I have been exposed for nineteen years in this country. I, born a 
ueen, the daughter of a king, the granddaughter of Henry VII., the near rela- 
tion of the Queen of England, Queen Dowager of France, and who, though a 
free princess, have been kept in prison without legitimate cause, though I am 
subject to nobody, and recognise no superior in this world, excepting God.” 
Viewing herself as a victim to her religious faith, she experienced the pure 
joy of the martyr, partook of its sweet serenity, and maintained to the last its 
tranquil courage. She again disavowed the project of assassinating Elizabeth, 
and, placing her hand on the New Testament, which lay on the small table 
before her, she solemnly declared: “I never either conceived or sought after 
the death of the Queen of England, and I never consented to it.” On hearing 
these words, the Earl of Kent told her, with fanatic rudeness, that the book on 
which she had sworn was the book of the Papists, and that her oath was worth 
no more than her book. “It is the book in which I believe,” replied Mary ; 
“do you suppose my oath would be more sincere if I took it on yours, in which 
I do not Believe ?” The Earl of Kent then advised her to renounce what he 
called her superstitions, and offered her the aid of the Protestant Dean of 
Peterborough, who would teach her the true faith, and prepare her for death. 
Mary energetically rejected this offer, as being repugnant to her religious belief, 
and she requested that they would restore her almoner, who had again been 
removed from her for several days past. The two earls had the cruelty and 
the infamy to refuse this religious consolation to a queen on the eve of her 
death. Neither would they grant her the short delay she asked in order to 
write out her will carefully, and to make her final arrangements, Then, in 
answer to her inquiry as to the hour when she was to die, “ To-morrow, 
madam,” said the Earl of Shrewsbury, “about eight o’clock in the morning.” 
When the two earls had qnitted her presence, Mary set about consoling her 
servants, who were bathed in tears. She ordered her supper earlier, so as to 
have the whole night for writing and praying. She ate but little, according to 
her custom. Bourgoin, her physician, waited on her at fable; her maitre 
d’hétel, Andrew Melvil, having been removed from her at the same time with 
heralmoner. She spoke of the Earl of Kent’s attempt to convert her, and said, 
with a smile, that it would require a different sort of doctor to persuade her. 
After supper, she summoned all her servants, and, pouring out some wine into 
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a goblet, she drank to them, and, in an affectionate manner, called upon them 
to pledge herin return. They all fell on their knees, and, with tears in their 
eyes, replied to her toast with sorrowful effusion, asking pardon of her for any 
offences they might have committed against her. She told them she forgave 
them with will, and begged them also to pardon her for any uneasiness 
she might have caused them. She exhorted them to continue firm to the 
Catholic religion, and to live in peace and friendship with each other. Nau 
was the only one of whom she spoke with bitterness, accusing him of having 
often sown disetnion among them, and of being the cause of her death. She 
then withdrew, and was occupied for several hours in writing, with her own 
hand, some letters, and her will, of which she appointed the Duke of Guise the 
chief executor. As the greater part of the legacies she bequeathed could not be 
paid, except out of her dowry, which would revert to the King of France at her 
death, she earnestly commended to Henry III. her memory and her last settle- 
ments. “ You have always protested that you loved me,” she said ; “ show jit 
now by helping me, for charity’s sake, in what I cannot do without you, which 
is to recompense my afflicted servants, by leaving them their wages, and in 
causing prayers to be made to God for a queen who bas been styled Most 
Christian, and who dies a Catholic deprived of all her means.” It was near 
two o’clock in the morning when she had finished writing. . . . Feeling 
somewhat fatigued, and, wishing to preserve or restore her strength for the 
final moment, she went to bed. Her women continued praying ; and, during 
this last repose of her body, though her eyes were closed, it was evident, from 
the slight motion of her lips, and a sort of rapture spread over her countenance, 
that she was addressing herself to Him on whom alone her hopes now rested. 
At daybreak she arose, saying that she had only two hours to live. She picked 
out one of her handkerchiefs, with a fringe of gold, as a bandage for her eyes 
on the scaffold, and dressed herself with a stern magnificence. Having assem- 
bled her servants, she bade Bourgoin read over to them her will, which she then 
signed ; and afterwards gave them the letters, papers, and presents, of which 
they were to be the bearers to the princes of her family, and her friends on the 
Continent. She had already distributed to them, on the previous evening, her 
rings, jewels, furniture, and dresses ; and she now gave them the purses which 
she had prepared for them, and in which she had enclosed, in small sums, the 
five thousand crowns which remained over to her. With finished grace, and 
with affecting kindness, she mingled her consolations with her gifis, and 
strengthened them for the affliction into which her death would soon throw 
them. “ You could not see,” says an eye-witness, “any change, neither in her 
face, nor in her speech, nor in her general appearance ; she seemed to be giving 
orders about her affairs just as if she were merely going to change her residence 
from one house to another.” 

These last cares for terrestrial things over, she repaired to her oratory, where 
was an altar at which her chaplain, so long as she was allowed one, used to say 
mass to her in secret. She knelt down before the altar and read with great 
fervour the prayers for the dying. Before she had finished some one knocked 
at the door. She bade them answer that she would soon be ready, and con- 
tinued her prayers. Shortly afterwards, eight o'clock having struck, another 
knock was heard, and the door was this time opened. ‘The sheriff entered 
with a white wand in his hand, and advanced towards Mary, who had not yet 
moved her head, and pronounced these few words: ‘“ Madam, the lords await 
you, and have sent me to you.” ‘ Yes,” replied Mary, rising from her knees, 
“Jet us go.” Just as she was moving away, Bourgoin handed to her the ivory 
crucifix’ which stood on the altar ; she kissed it, and ordered it to be carried 
before her. Not being able to support herself alone, on account of the weak- 
ness of her limbs, she walked, leaning on two of her own servants, to the ex- 
tremity of her apartments. Having arrived at that point, they, with peculiar 
delicacy, which she felt and approved, desired not to lead her themselves to 
execution, but entrusted her to the support of two of Paulet’s servants, and 
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followed her in tears. On reaching the staircase, where the Earls of Shrews- 
bury and Kent awaited Mary Stuart, and by which she had to descend into 
the lower hall, at the end of which the scaffold had been raised, they were 
refused the consolation of accompanying her further. In spite of their su 

ications and lamentations they were separated from her ; not without diffi- 
eultyy for they threw themselves at her feet, kissed her hands, clung to her 
dress, and would notquit her. When they had succeeded in remoying them, 
she resumed her course with a mild and noble air, the crucifix in one hand and 
a prayer-book in the other, dressed in the widow's garb which she used to wear 
on days of great solemnity, consisting of a gown of dark crimson velvet with 
black satin corsage, from which chaplets aud scapularies were suspended, and 
which, was surmounted by a cloak of figured satin of the same colour, with a 
long train lined with sable, a standing up collar, and hanging sleeves. A white 
veil was thrown over her, reaching from her head to her feet. She evinced the 
dignity of a queen, along with the calm composure of a Christian, At the 
foot of the staircase she met her maitre d’hétel, Andrew Melvil, who had been 
permitted to take leave of ‘lier, and who, seeing her thus walking to her exe- 
cution, fell on his knees, and, with his countenance bathed in tears, expressed 
his bitter affliction. Mary embraced him, thanked him for his constant fidelity, 
and enjoined him to report exactly to her son all that he knew, and all that he 
was about to witness. “It will be,” said Melvil, “ the most sorrowful message 
I ever carried, to announce that the queen, my sovereign and dear mistress, is 
dead.” “Thou shouldst rather rejoice, good Melvil,” she replied, employin 
for the first time this familiar mode of address, “that Mary Stuart has ontived 
at the close of her misfortunes. Thou knowest that this world is only vanity, 
and full of troubles and misery. Bear these tidings, that I die firm in my 
religion, a true Catholic, a true Scotchwoman, a true Frenchwoman, May 
God forgive those who have sought my death! The Judge of the secret 
thoughts and actions of men knows that I have always desired the union of 
Scotland and England. Commend me to my son, and tell him that I have 
never done anything that could prejudice the welfare of the kingdom, or 
his quality as king, nor derogated in any respect, from our sovereign preroga- 
tive, 


After some discussion with the Earls of Shrewsbury and Kent as to 
certain of her attendants being allowed to accompany her, the permission 
was granted, and Mary ascended the scaffold, followed by Bourgoin, her 
physician, Gorion, her pharmaceutist, Gervais, her surgeon, Didier, her 
butler, Jane Kennedy and Elizabeth Curll, her two favourite attendants, 
Andrew Melvil bearing the skirts of her dress, with the same dignity that 
she would have ascended a throne. This scaffold had been raised in the 
lower hall of the castle of Fotheringay. It was two and a half feet high, 
by twelve square feet in extent. It was covered with black cloth, as were 
also the seat, the cushion on which she was to kneel, and the block on 
which she was to lay her head. The executioners were also dressed in 
black velvet. Mary took her seat in this lugubrious scene without 
changing colour or losing anything of her usual grace and majesty. 
Robert Beale then read the sentence, to which she answered, that, being 
queen, she was not subject to the laws, and that she had never consented 
to anything pernicious to the Queen of England’s person. These few 
words said in her justification, she began to pray, which act was, with the 
ill taste and fanaticism of the time, interrupted by a religious controversy 
carried on by Fletcher, the Dean of Peterborough, and the earls who 
stood at her right. 


Her prayer ended, she arose. The terrible moment had arrived, and the 
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executioner approached to,assist her in remoying.a portion of her dress; but 
she motioned im away, saying, with a smile, that she had never had such valets 
de chambre. Sie then called Jane Kennedyand Elizabeth Curll, who had re- 
mained all the time on their knees at the foot of the scaffold, and she began to 
undress herself with their assistance, remarking, that she was not accustomed 
to do so before so many people. The afflicted girls performed this last sad 
office in'tears, | To prevent the utterance of their grief, she placed her finger 
on their lips, and reminded them that she had promised in their name that they 
would show more firmness. “Instead of weeping, rejoice,” she said ; “fam 
very happy to,leave this world, and in so good a cause.” She then laid down 
her cloak, and took off her veil, retaining only a petticoat of red taffety, flowered 
with velvet. Then, seating herself on the chair, she gave her blessing to her 
weeping servants. The executioner having asked her pardon on his. knees, 
she told him that she pardoned everybody. She embraced Elizabeth Curll and 
Jane Kennedy, and gave them her blessing, making the sign of the cross over 
them ; and after Jane Kennedy had bandaged her eyes she desired them to 
withdraw, which they did, weeping. At the same*time, she knelt down with 
great courage, and still holding the crucifix in her hands, stretched out her neck 
to the executioner, She then said aloud, and with the most ardent feeling of 
confidence: “ My God, I have hoped in you; I commit myself to your hands!” 
She imagined that she would have been struck in the manner usual in France, 
in an upright posture, and with thesword. The two executioners,* perceiving 
her mistake, informed her of it, and assisted her to lay her head on the block, 
which she did without ceasing to pray. There was an universal feeling of com- 
passion at the sight of this lamentable end, accompanied by so much heroic 
courage and admirable resignation. The executioner himself was moved, and 
aimed with an unsteady hand. The axe, instead of falling on the neck, struck 
the back of the head, and wounded her, yet she made no movement, nor uttered 
acomplaint. It was only on repeating tle blow that the executioner struck 
off her head, which he held up, saying, “ God save Queen Elizabeth.” -Thus, 
added Dr. Fletcher, “ may all ber enemies perish.” 


Thus on the scaffold was terminated a life which commenced with 
exile, and was but one succession of crosses—a life almost always lament- 
able, darkened by criminality, but adorned with many charms, rendered 
touching by many misfortunes, and closed with a magnanimous resigna- 
tion. Mary Stuart, the victim of the old Scottish feudalism and of the 
new religious revolution, carried away with her, for the time being, the 
hopes of the Romanists and of the partisans of absolute power. Never- 
theless, her descendants, succeeding to the throne only sixteen years after 
her death, followed in the same perilous career. Her grandson, Charles L, 
was decapitated like her for wishing to establish an absolute monarchy; 
and her great-grandson, James II., was driven from the throne into exile 
for endeavouring to re-establish Romanism in the empire. The lessons 
of history would be of little avail if they have neither weight nor influence 
in guiding the councils of those in power in our own days. 





* In the English translation of Mignet’s Mary Stuart, we observe, that these 
sapoemerios are called “masters of the works,” from the French mattres des 
ules wuvres. 
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THE VEILED PICTURE. 
A TRAVELLER'S STORY. 


In Two Parts. — Part II. 


_ Tr was, perhaps, the consciousness of the wish formed overnight that de- 
termined me to see Mademoiselle d’Ermay. Neither had I any desire to 
resist.its power, but rather to feel it and succumb, for T was well assured, 
that, if such a one could be won, she was worth winning. I shuddered 
when I reflected how few hours had elapsed since she had been exposed 
to the dagger of an assassin, and could not conceive how it had happened 
that till that time I had never seen Mademoiselle d’Ermay, Saadde 
was living close by me. 

_, In the mean time the family of M. de Fosseux caused seals to be 
placed on all the property.of the deceased, and with some difficulty allowed 
the unfortunate lady to take away her clothes and some few trinkets, and 
a small. sum of money, which beyond dispute was her own, it being found 
ity a desk on which her name was engraved, and of which she had the key. 
That the family of M. de Fosseux should look upon her with no friendly 
ye was, perhaps, natural enough. However, in a few days, the heir-at- 
law of the deceased waited upon her, and said, 

»intf Mademoiselle, M. de Fosseux having been cut off thus suddenly, has 
deft no will; had he been able to foresee his death, there can be no doubt 
that he would not have forgotten to make due provision for you; it there- 
fore devolves on me, as a duty, to supply that defect, and to fulfil his in- 
tentions.” 

“*No, sir,” replied Mademoiselle d’Ermay, “I never asked anything 
from M. de Fosseux, nor ever expected anything; our connexion was free 
from all pecuniary considerations, present or future; excuse me from 
decepting anything.” 

In this refusal Mademoiselle d’Ermay was immovable. But to return to 
myself. The next day I ventured to call on Mademoiselle d’Ermay, was 
‘admitted, and became thoroughly aware how necessary was this second in- 
‘terview and better light to a due conception of her beauty. I have said 
beauty, but she was, in fact, what might be called lovely rather than beau- 
tiful, sweetness being the leading characteristic of her countenance, across 
which, calm and innocent as it was, an expression of archness would 
oecasionally flit and vanish again into one of softness and repose. An 
acute physiognomist, perhaps, might have been led to suspect, from the 

‘form of the mouth and the compression of the lips, that the repose of 
Mademoiselle d’Ermay’s features was the result of a strong will and a 
haughty spirit rather than a natural quality. Be that as it may, to eyes 
untutored in that science this slight yepon was not visible, and had no 
existence ; whilst the simplicity and modesty of her demeanour, and the 
perfect propriety of all her actions, won every heart. Her grief was 
sincere, and her tears unaffected, yet she did not wear mourning for M. de 
Fosseux; and whilst none doubted that she deep!y regretted him, all ap- 
plauded the good taste which restrained her from rendering her situation 
yet more remarked by assuming the outward trappings of woe. 

Some few days after the events of which I have just been speaking, 
Mademoiselle d’Ermay hired a small room on the sixth floor in this very 
house. When I heard (continued M. de Marigny) that the woman who 
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for the last ten’ days had never been absent from my thoughts was living 
under the same roof with myself, I experienced a sensation of pleasure, 
which was only alloyed by the necessity I was under of setting out that 
very night for Versailles, whither my duty called me, and would detain 
me for some time. I was even on the point of resigning my commission ; 
and but for the Prince de Beauveau, I really believe I should have added 
this to the already pretty long list of my follies. Mere chance, however, 
enabled me to make my stay at Versailles serviceable to my passion, for, 
I must confess it, I loved Mademoiselle d'Ermay. I happened one day to 
meet, m one of the ante-rooms of the palace, the Comtesse de T 
who having an intimate friend amongst the queen's ladies of honour, 
often came to Versailles. I seized the opportunity to ask her a mul- 
titude of questions about Mademoiselle d'Ermay, and ascertained the 
following facts : 

Mademoiselle d’Ermay, though originally of Poitou, was born at 
Noyeu; her father, a man of rank, having spent his fortune at court, 
emigrated to America, leaving a young wife and his daughter Eugenie, 
then only six years old, with very slender means of support. Death, ere 
long, bereft the daughter of her mother’s care, when an old aunt brought 
her desolate condition under the notice of the Archbishop of Paris, by 
whose recommendation and influence she was placed in a convent in this 

ital, and received the usual education of a nun, which, though it 

iled to stifle generous feelings in her bosom, it taught her to conceal 
them. ‘Trained to keep the secrets of others she became impenetrable 
as to her own, and hid a proud and resolved spirit under the meekest 
possible exterior. Mistress of herself, her calmness and presence of mind 
never for an instant forsook her. 

“ You have seen,” continued Madame de T , “how far Made- 
moiselle d’Ermay carries disinterestedness, and may thence infer how 
faithful and devoted a friend she is capable of being ; but,” added she, “ I 
have a notion she could be a most implacable foe. 

*‘ The superior of the convent where she was educated was a relation of 
M. de Fosseux, who often visited her, and thus had opportunities of see- 
ing her youthful charge, and of ascertaining how much she was neglected 
and even ill-treated. Touched with compassion for her forlorn con- 
dition, and smitten by her beauty, he found means of communicating 
with her, avowed his sentiments, and won her heart. Nothing was 
easier than to elope from the convent, as M. de Fosseux proposed ; but 
the young lady at once rejected so romantic a mode of proceeding, and 
went to the superior and simply demanded her liberty. It might have 
been expected that she would be asked what she was about to do, and 
whither she was going; but as the old aunt had ceased to pay for her 
board, and Eugenie was therefore a burden on the establishment, they 
allowed her to depart unquestioned. She immediately repaired to the 
house of M. de Fosseux, and their connexion was one of unmixed hap- 

ner until the late fatal accident dissolved it. I have now told you all 
ow.” 

“ Then, madame,” said I, your friend is, in fact, penniless ?” 

“TI cannot say,” answered the comtesse; “it is a point on which 
Eugenie is obstinately silent; she has refused to stay with me, and I 
think she has had too much experience of convent life ever to go there 
again; but I believe she has some secret but honourable resource which 
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affords her a decent maintenance. I have already told you that her 
father went to America, where he died, and his daughter probably got 
whatever he left behind him.” 

As soon as I was off duty at Versailles I hastened back to Paris; and 
the first thing I did on reaching my old lodging was to mount to the 
sixth floor, and present myself to Mademoiselle d’Ermay. I found her 
occupying three small rooms, one of which served her for kitchen, and 
the one in which she received me was simply, and would have appeared 
poorly, furnished, but for the exquisite cleanliness and neatness, which 

ve it an air of elegance. After due inquiries concerning her health, 
y ed to congratulate myself on my good fortune in having the 
happiness to be under the same roof; begged she would command my 
services in any way in which they could be useful, and then hastened to 
change the subject, for I saw refusal trembling on her lips. 

“} am sorry,” said I, “ to see you in such apartments as these.” 

“ They are quite consistent, sir,” said she, “with my slender means 
and the state of my mind.” 

i cast my eyes towards the window; she understood me, and, bursting 
into tears, withdrew into the adjoining room to hide her emotion. In fact, 
from this window not only the Place de Beauveau and the house of M. 
de Fosseux, but even the windows of his apartments, were visible. Ina 
few minutes she reappeared, perfectly calm, with a serene and even smiling 
countenance. Never have I known a woman who had so much command 
over herself, or whose composure lent her such a charm. To see her and 
resist her sway was beyond the powers of mortal man, and I quitted her 
presence deeply in love, and resolved to leave no means untried to gain 
her affections. At the same time I was quite aware that I could not 
hope for success under a considerable length of time, even if she had not 
really loved M. de Fosseux. To make a woman forget a faithless lover 
is an easy task; to render her fickle, under ordinary circumstances, is an 
enterprise in which many succeed; but to efface the recollection of so 
bloody a catastrophe, whilst pressing my suit in perhaps the self-same 
well-remembered words and expressions of its lamented victim, seemed so 
all but hopeless an undertaking, that it required the stimulus of the most 
ardent passion not to shrink from it in despair. I had, however, some 
chances in my favour; I was young, though some years older than Made- 
moiselle d’Ermay; and as time has now shorn me of personal attractions, 
I may perhaps be allowed to boast that I was considered a good-looking 
fellow; finally, in the eyes of such a woman as I then loved, I had one 
special recommendation—I was poor. Now, Mademoiselle d’Ermay, 
though caring little for the conventional rules of society, was scrupulous 
to the last degree in all that related to sentiment, generosity, and disin- 
terestedness, insomuch that the only circumstance which annoyed her in 
her connexion with M. de Fosseux was, that he was rich. All she re- 
quired was the like absolute devotion as that which she herself rendered. 
It was to such a woman as this that, three months after the death of M. 
de Fosseux, I hazarded a declaration of my passion. That I really felt what 
Iso warmly and earnestly avowed, it required not a woman’s er to 
perceive. I had given up all my favourite amusements—no more riding 
and driving, no more evenings at the theatre, no more supper parties. ! 
had become pale and thin, and felt assured that Mademoiselle d’Ermay 
was at no loss to what cause to attribute such a change in my person and 
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‘pursuits;: neither did: she affect to.doubt the reality of a passion, of which 
itheproofs: were so evident, nor did she attempt to deny that the human 
heart was not made for eternal sorrow, or that! time!could not heal its 

wounds; but she pleaded. the very peculiar position in, which her 
lot-had placedshers 9:1) | bieog . 

‘** Chevalier; said. she, ‘‘do not, I pray you, press\me to return your 
passion. ‘Love:can no more find entrance into my bosom, and you know 
its dire: consequences if it could : it is fatal—it is mortal.” 

“ Banish,” said I, in return, “such sad recollections, Why regard your- 
self as) the cause of an unhappy event to which you yourself had. so 
nearly fallen a victim? I can understand your repugnance hereafter to 
wear, or to\see worn by your friends, diamonds, or such valuables as tempt 
the plunderer, but to renounce love at your age, and with your beauty, that 
were indeed too much, especially when you have inspired such a passion 
as mine;,and oh! consider the difficulties, the trials, the dangers insepa- 
rable from your present position, and tell me if, instead of rejecting, you 
ought not, on the contrary, to seek some one to whom you may look for 
assistance, and on whom you may rely for support ?” 

Mademoiselle d'Ermay acknowledged all this to be true; nevertheless 
she hesitated. At length, however, by dint of love and perseverance, I 
succeeded in weakening her objections, and in satisfying her. scruples, 
and she consented to receive my addresses. She even confessed that I 
was not indifferent to her; but when, with expressions of love I mingled 
promises and oaths of eternal fidelity, 

‘*‘ Have a care,” said she. ‘ I ask nothing; [ require nothing; but 
promises are, in my eyes, sacred matters. You are lavish of oaths—if | 
accept them, I shall look on them as binding. . Is there not some ancient 

t who says that ‘ Jove laughs at lovers’ perjuries?’ I am more severe 
than Jove. I give you fair warning, M. le Chevalier.” 

*¢ Where is the lover.” added M. de Marigny, ‘ who, under like cir- 
cumstances, does not redouble all the oaths his mistress seems to doubt ? 
Where is he who would hesitate to swear that he is the most truthful 
and constant of men? Who would not vow eternal love to such a 
woman ?” 

My old friend here raised his hands and his eyes to the picture before 
us, and remained for some moments in an attitude of deep and silent ad- 
miration. At length he slowly withdrew both, and with a deep sigh re- 
sumed his narration. 

Mademoiselle d’Ermay consented, but reluctantly, and with the ill grace 
of a woman who yields in spite of herself; however she did yield, and 
quitted her apartments on the sixth floor for mine on the first. From 
that moment, my friend, I knew the bliss of being loved, and loved too 
without jealousy or quarrels, but with a sweet, constant, and equable flow 
of affection which I had not hitherto believed to be possible. No thought 
of the past, no anxiety for the future, seemed to have any place: in 
Eugenie’s mind; but happy in the conviction of my love, she manifested 
towards me as much attachment and even passion. as she had exhibited 
hesitation and reserve on consenting to my wishes. Never, by any chance, 
did'she allude to past events, nor did the name of M. de Fosseux ever 

e-her lips. I was proud of my conquest; prouder of the passion I 
had inspired—a passion which she did not feign, but feel. There was no 
pouting, no jealous freaks, none of those ebullitions of temper which so 
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‘distarb the and harmony of:even' the! most: attached: couples = she 
‘was ‘always in the same mood ; her countenazice always serene,’ her words 
always sweet and soothing; nay, more, my circumstances were,:as I have 
told :you, embarrassed ; and I was so:deeply in debt, that: I owed even the 
freedom of my person to the interposition of the Prince‘de! Beauveau, 
when Mademoiselle d'Ermay undertook the management of:my affairs, 
called on' my creditors in person, examined their claims, obtained: time 
for payment, struck out usurious demands; and, when) my brother at 
length ‘thought proper to come to my aid, paid the stipulated sums to 
vdeh with such: business-like accuracy, that my creditors gave me no 
farther trouble, and in a very short space of time I was completely free 
from all claims and incumbrances. She held that a gentleman’s word 
‘should be his bond, and that no other security ought to be necessary or 
required. When I reflected on the change which had taken place in the 
‘course of my life, and on the growing ascendancy which Eugenie exer- 
eised over me, and when I saw my foolish fancies and ill-formed plans give 
way; as they continually did, before the influence of her firm and well- 
regulated mind, I blushed to think how poor a figure I made, and what a 
mere puppet I was in the hands of a clever but imperious woman. Far 
from seeing love in all the care she bestowed upon me, I saw only a spirit 
of ‘domination which hurt my pride. Even Zephirine, the opera-dancer, 
_ deceiving and abandoning me as she did at the very moment when I was 
harassed by debts contracted for and by her, had less deeply wounded 
my self-love than did Mademoiselle d’Ermay in thus devoting herself to 
my interests. Such isman! vain and ungrateful! Such, however, were her 
powers of fascination, that I could not help loving her, and whilst I thus 
yielded to her sway, I had, as you see, this one secret feeling in my bosom 
which I could not impart to her. How soon was I to be guilty of other 
wrongs towards her! My elder brother died, and I became the head of 
the family. I became rich too, and might also lawfully claim the title of 
marquis instead of that of chevalier. Will you believe that I said nothing 
of all this to Mademoiselle d’Ermay ? I sighed for liberty; I wanted to 
enjoy my accession of fortune without her privity, and to spend my money 
unrestrained by her good sense and unchecked .by her prudence. I went 
secretly to my agent and gave him instructions as to my affairs, and all 
without saying one word to the woman who, till that moment, had known 
my most secret thoughts, and was accustomed to read my very looks. I 
thought of the figure my fortune would enable me to make at the gaming- 
table, which Mademoiselle d’Ermay had prevailed on me to give up, and 
in all those pleasures which a Garde du Corps of fortune can enjoy with 
his comrades. For these purposes it was necessary that I should resume 
my duty, from which I had been absent on leave for nearly a whole year, 
and I announced my intention accordingly. 

‘You choose your time ill,” said Eugenie, in a quiet tone; “if you 
resume service you must be less with me, and it is not prudent to quit 
the citadel at the very time it is attacked.” 

When I asked an explanation of these last words, this was (continued 
M. de Marigny) the substance of what she told me; and, that you may 
understand their import, I must tell you, that before the year 1789, the 
higher classes of our clergy were composed of the younger sons of noble 
families; who were in the receipt of large incomes from the Church ;, and 
the bishops and canons of those days, endowed as they were with fat 














































his fancy, as he said in a letter which Eugenie pu 

was her youthful and imgenuous countenance, her retiring manners, her 
love of seclusion, and her modest yet animated style of conversation. 
He made her did offers, to which he attached this one condition 
only, namely, that their intercourse should be a profound secret ; and, he 
added, that in leaving me she would, moreover, silence the scandalous 
reports which had so long been circulated to her disadvantage. 

“(It was Tartuffe,” said M. de Marigny, with a bitter laugh, “trying 
to wean Elmire from the gallants of the court, by offering her love 
without scandal, and pleasure without danger.” | 

“You know,” said Eugenie, when she showed me this letter, “that 
even if I were free to accept an offer, and this right reverend gentleman 
me, I could never stoop to such a mere bargaining as this; but | 

ve you, my friend, and you alone, and I show you this letter only 
because we have no secrets from each other.” 

Thus, at the very moment when she was sacrificing for my sake an 
ample and secure provision, I, on my part, was concealing from her my 
new and altered position in life; yet at the same time I knew she had 
nothing, for her father was not dead, as Madame de T supposed, 
and had never sent her a single sous. I was on the point of confessing 
all; but false shame restrained me, and I set off for Versailles. I was 
like a man who vainly endeavours to break his bonds. 

When I quitted Eugenie and galloped through the Champs Elysées 
and up tothe quarters of my troop I breathed freely. I felt I was at 
liberty ; but twenty-four hours had hardly elapsed ere I grew weary of 
this same liberty and longed to see Eugenie again, and to resume that 

oke of which i was ashamed I knew not why, for it was easy, and had 
Lilies to me. What would have become of me if Eugenie 
had acce the offers of that libertine priest and leftme! So, in the 
middle of the night I mounted my horse and went back to Paris. I 
found her, as usual, thinking of me, and hoping, if not expecting, my 
speedy return. I then took to play, but its chances failed to excite me. 
I suffered myself to be dragged out to those supper parties which I had 
once found so pleasant, but it was only to cast my eyes round the circle 
in search of her, and when they found her not, nor ever rested on a face. 
so erent as hers, weariness soon crept over me, and I found the dishes 
tasteless, the wine vapid, and the conversation dull. 

In the mean while, I had reached that period of life at which ambition 
becomes a ruling passion, and mine was to be rich. Without rendering 
me avaricious, Mademoiselle d’Ermay had taught me to know the value 
of money. I had known poverty and endured most of its attendant 

ivations, and I was now in the possession of a large and unexpected 

rtune, but I wanted more. Just at this time I received a letter from 
my mother. 

M. de Marigny here paused for a moment and appeared lost in thought; 
he was like a man who hesitates to finish the story he has begun, and 















































who, having disclosed one-half of his secret, has some misgiving as to 
telling the other half, when, suddenly seizing my hand and looking me 
full in the face, 

‘* Sir,” said he, in a tone of voice so solemn that it sent the blood 
back to my heart, and caused my not very weak nerves to tremble, “I 
was considering whether I ought not to require you to swear that you 
will never reveal to any mortal ear what I am about to relate (the -per- 
spiration stood in large drops on his venerable forehead) ; but ’tis no 
matter—I have begun and | will finish—my story may be useful as'a 
lesson anda warning to others.” 

» He went on. 

My mother suggested, that as the period of mourning for my brother 
was'over (alas! wishing to conceal that event from Eugenie I had not 
worn any), it was time to look into the affairs of a family of which I 
was now become the head. She advised me to resign my commission in 
the Gardes du Corps as an idle sort of life without any chance of pro- 
motion, and, as if she had read my thoughts, added, that I had nothing 
to do but to enjoy my wealth and at the same time increase it, for 
which there was a ready mode and present opportunity. It was this. 
She had selected for my brother the best match in the county—the mar- 
riage was fixed, the settlements agreed upon, and the contract drawn, 
when hisdeath deranged all; why should not I carry into effect so well- 
formed and advantageous a plan? The young lady in question had 
known but little of my brother; she had no attachment to him, and 
merely married him because her family wished it. She was, moreover, 
young, pretty, and very rich. My mother urged me to quit Paris with- 
out delay, and come and secure a match which would double my fortune. 
Being thirty years of age, and completely my own master, I did not 
consider obedience, especially in such a matter, a duty I owed to the com- 
mands even of a mother; but I saw in the proposal an opportunity which 
might never again offer of breaking bonds which every day became 
tighter, and more and more wounded my pride. Besides, the money, 
the money tempted me. “ Why,” said I to myself, “should I not be 
able to love this pretty girl whom they propose I should marry? She is, 
my even handsomer than Mademoiselle d’Ermay; and who knows 

she may love me as well, and without subjecting me to that sort of 
sway I feel so onerous?” I reflected, too, on the false position in which I 
was placed. I lived with a mistress, of whom I was not the first lover, 
but only the second. Nevertheless, I knew Mademoiselle d’Ermay’s cha- 
racter so well, was so fully assured of her inviolate fidelity, and still felt 
so much attached to her, that I could not make up my mind one way or 
the other, and was in a most lamentable state of indecision. I had with- 
out much difficulty thus far concealed from her the death of my brother ; 
but if I absented myself and went into Dauphiné, though only just to 
look at the lady proposed for my wife, she would guess all, and, on my 
return, my contemplated abandonment would be repaid by her taking 
leave of me for ever. Some plausible pretext for leaving her was there- 
fore necessary—a mission, or something of the sort, from government, on 
business in the north of France, whilst I hastened to the south, and 
tried to find in the love beaming from other eyes a release from that 
which had hitherto chained me to Paris. The abdolate necessity of con- 
cealing this new secret made me a totally different man to what I was 
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woht:to be’ I beeame moody ‘and ‘abstracted ;’ and, whilst: brooding ‘in 
silence over my ‘own thoughts, ‘and fondly fancying that I never 
myself by even a gesture’ or hasty word,’ Mademoiselle d’Ermay had 
divined the whole, and was tracking with unerring sagacity, and into the 
inmost recesses of my soul, all my wavering resolves. She saw my timid 
it halting between herself and a rich wife,- whilst harbouring,  per- 
‘some vague fancy for change. For so it is; we are never content 
with that which we have, but we want more, or we want something else, 
and’ ate always: wanting to be happy in some other way than’ that in 
which we are so. Eugenie, herself impenetrable, read‘ my heart as if a 
book; yet she lavished upon me the same tokens of affection, and always 
received me with the same sweet and calm demeanour. At length, one 
day, when I was in my study, debating with myself how and where I 
answer my mother’s letter, Mademoiselle d’Ermay entered, every 
feature of her ore round face elongated and sharpened and fixed in 
frightful rigidity ; her soft eyes glared, her rosy lips were bloodless. | 
thought she sareedbiiadly sciahd by illness, or re il eruel accident had 
affected her reason. She appeared to stagger, and I was rising from my 
seat to support her, when her hand, Jaid on my shoulder, p me back 
again into my chair. The skirt of her dress was turned up as high 
as her waist, and within its folds her clenched hands held ‘something 
which at each movement she made sounded like the small‘ stones ‘in 
a child’s rattle. 

“ Is it you, Eugenie?” said I. 

* Yes, it is I. Do not you know me? Jam not changed; J am still 
the same.” 

So she said; but it was no longer the same woman. Her very voice 
was altered; a Gorgon, a Megzra stood before me. 

‘* Eugenie! Eugenie!” cried I. 

She looked at me steadfastly, and as though the innermost thoughts of 
my mind were written on my forehead ; and the first words she uttered 
fully apprised me that she knew one of my secrets. 

“*M. le Marquis,” said she: she knew my brother was dead. ‘‘M. le 
Marquis,” she continued, in hoarse accents, “listen to me. I-have never 
mentioned M,. de Fosseux to you, and you do not know his story. I 
must tell it you. I was the inmate of a convent, young and fair, un- 
happy it is true, but pure of heart and discreet in vedilcet. I might, 
like my companions, have taken the veil and passed my life in a cloister, 
without either pain or pleasure. M. de Fosseux saw me, and fell in love 
with me. You can never know what pains he took, what arts he prac- 
tised to seduce me, for I was then a virtuous girl, and my reputation was 
without spot; and though I do not reproach myself for what | have done, 
yet I well know that in the world I have judges more severe than my 
own conscience.” 

I made ‘a ‘second attempt to rise; not that I at all foresaw what was 
coming, but merely for the purpose of saying afew words to calm her, 
but she promptly ahat my eobuthby fiercely commanding me to listen. 
‘0“Soopressing were his. instances, so solemn his oaths, that. they con- 
vinced me of the violence and ‘sincerity of his passion. I. listened and 
believed, and he prevailed. | Yes, M. le Marquis, I believed his ‘oaths of 
fidelity. °v/I‘loved ‘him ;: not so wellas°I love you; still: I loved him. 
Ales) marquis! I ask you, for you know well, be it pride -or be it. self- 
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a, steadfast. observance of the faith pledged to/me, and you have not now 
to:learn how |I have kept that which, 1 myself plighted, I ask. no con- 
tract; I demand, no. guarantee. I live ,upon. the present without. one 

ght.of the past, or one anxiety for the future, confiding in the honour 
ofthe man I;love with a feeling of security which is at once my joy and 
my pride ; faithful, I never asked but for faith ; and, poor as I am, have 
J.not.2 offers. to be rich?. Thus much then haye:I done for 
and:for M. de Fosseux; but M. de Fosseux deceived me; he ceased. to love 
mé, he -was/in treaty for a wealthy bride, and, cowardly as .perfidious, 
heaped upon me the outward signs and tokens of a love he no, lon 
felt; and. why? Because he wished not to abandon me till. the last mo- 
ment-+because he wished to deceive me until he could ao longer! wear: 
mask, | This, marquis, was what M. de Fosseux intended to do, and this 
was what’ he would have done had he lived one week longer. I knew 
the name of his betrothed; and I knew the amount of the dowry to 
which, the, cupidity of my lover was about to sacrifice me. Now, mar- 
quis, what di na perfidy deserve? What was. woman to do who had 
asked nothing, exacted nothing, and to whom so much had been pro- 
mised ?.. Her prospects blasted and her honour lost—a cherished inmate 
of your home, whilst the fancy lasts; but appetite once satiated, turned 
out withoutione——-. This the return for all her constancy and devo- 
tion : disgrace, base desertion, and, as if injury were not enough, you add 
mockery and insult, by smiling in her face whilst you are preparing to 
pierce her to the heart.” 

Whilst thus speaking (continued M. de Marigny), the looks of 

Mademoiselle \d’Ermay assumed a yet more fierce expression, her voice 
became hoarser, her gestures more violent, and, with her increased. agi- 
tation, whatever she had folded up in her dress returned a yet more 
alarming sound, 
As for me, frightened, appalled, my hands trembling, and my forehead 
bathed in a cold sweat, I attempted to mutter something, I knew not 
what. No, never did Clairon, nor Dusmenil, nor your Siddons, whom I 
had seen some years before in England, so freeze my blood in the deepest 
meer Struck by the resemblance between my own conduct and that 
of M. de Fosseux, I at length exclaimed, 

‘Eugenie! Eugenie! of whom are you speaking? What do you 
mean ?” 

“Of whom am I speaking? Of M. de Fosseux to be sure. What 
other man could be capable of .a similar crime—of such base perfidy ? 
Do you imagine it to be possible that there can be in the world two men 
so heartless—so utterly devoid of honour ?” 

. (No, Eugenie,” exclaimed I again ; ‘no! I will never abandon you— 
never ——” 

And who is talking of you, marquis?” retorted she, sharply; ‘I\am 
speaking of M. de. Fosseux.’’ : 

I could not believe my eyes; my ears, too, nay all my senses seemed 
in.combination to deceive me. I would have given all I was worth for 
some of the servants to enter and dissolve the spell. to omt | 
“Lam speaking to you of /M. de Fosseux,” repeated she... “Do you 
remember, marquis, the day—or rather the night-—on which |we met, for 
the first.time 2? That man dead at my feet-—myself stretched in the gory 
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mire of the Place Beauveau—the dagger yet in the dead man’s breast— 
the blood with which I was covered—my cries, my tears, my bruised neck, 
my torn ears, my story of two robbers, my swoons, my sobs... ... . 
om Ha pepe marquis? Well, then, *rwas I—'rwas I, I 
a-there lest:wenile I utteled @ lited ory, and was-about to rush out of 
the room, but she held me fast. 
“’Twas I, I tell you; alone I struck the traitor, and here are my 


Races this, she opened her hands, and shook her dress, when brilliant 
a necklace of rubies, diamond rings, and a gold watch, rolled 
glittering on the floor, and seemed to hem me in on all sides with their 

points, whilst in the midst of these bloody relics lay a letter, 
which I instantly ised as my mother’s! 

“Mr. D——,” said the old man to me—who was motionless, and 
scarcely dared to draw 1ay breath—“TI have been an old soldier, and, 
thank God! was never looked upon as a coward ; many is the time I have 
boldly faced danger, and have, too, exposed my life through mere fool- 
hardiness; but a man may have courage, yet not all kinds of courage; 
I was frightened, Mr. D——-; the blood rushed to my head, my hair 
ye me vend, my temples throbbed audibly, and I fell senseless on 

When I came to myself (continued M. de Marigny) I found myself in 
bed ; a copious bleeding had removed all immediate Aesess and | seemed 
as though awaking out of a troubled sleep, in which I had been haunted 
by some fearful dream. Mademoiselle d’Ermay was at my side, with her 
sweet countenance, her words of love, and her tender and affectionate 
looks, and held both my hands in hers. Tears were stealing down her 
fair cheeks, and as soon as I opened my eyes she threw herself into my 
arms. , 

** Oh! chevalier,” said she, “what an alarm you have caused me! 
Cruel man! to go into your own room without saying you were ill, and 
remain there alone and without help! Oh, my friend! however trouble- 
some you may think me, I will never leave you again—I will follow you 
even into your study ; but, my dear chevalier, I hope you will believe me 
in future.’ 

Believe you! (exclaimed I,) starting up. She laid me down again, and 
replaced my head on the pillow. Ah! said she to herself, there is still 
some delirium here; and then, addressing me, 

* Yes, my chevalier, believe me. What has been my advice to you 
for these several days past? Has it not been to lose a little blood this 

ring time?—yet you would not be prevailed on to follow it. Your 

ysician himself says that one bleeding would have saved you your ill- 
ness, and me my fright. I do hope, } rte na you will be more docile 
next spring.” 

I shut my eyes, and essayed to retrace in thought all the circumstances 
of the scene under which I had so recently sunk. Though my head was 
confused, and my body weak, I recalled everything present and past. 
My memory carried me back to the Place Beauveau—again I saw the 
features of M. de Fosseux pale in death, and Mademoiselle d’Ermay’s 
look of despair. Moreover, as a principal witness in the unhappy busi- 
ness, having been the first person who arrived at the spot where the 
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murder was committed, I was examined by the magistrate, and had read 
over Mademoiselle d’Ermay’s deposition, in which she had described the 
several articles of the stolen jewellery with the greatest accuracy. I 
then mentally compared this careful and exact desemption, as given in the 
said ition, with the articles which Eugenie had thrown down before 
me, I seemed to see and recognise them all: a gold enamelled watch, 
a necklace of rubies, diamond ear-rings, rings set in brilliants, and . . . 
my mother’s letter! I had hidden that letter in a secret drawer in my 
desk, which the maker of it had shown me alone how to open, and he 
was dead before I knew Eugenie; yet that letter had fallen at my feet! 
I saw the black seal, and thought I.read the address in my mother’s 
handwriting. It was impossible I could have dreamt all this! Another 
idea dwelt painfully on my mind: | have already told you that the 
murder of M. de Fosseux was generally attributed to two men of des- 

character, Pierre le Mauvais and Guillaume le Bossu. The 
police had diligently followed this scent, and, after tracing them to 
various ‘haunts, at last succeeded in capturing both; but they proved, 
most elearly and incontestably, that they were both at Rouen on the 
night of the murder, and all the other researches of the police had been 
in yain.. Knowing all these circumstances as I did, they now recurred 
to my mind in such force as to bring on a fresh attack and another fit, 
which had obliged them again to call in my surgeon. What he found 
it necessary to do I know not; I only know that the result was long 
doubtful, and that nothing could equal the sorrow and assiduous care of 
Mademoiselle d’Ermay so long as that doubt lasted. At length I came 
to myself... She was at the foot of my bed, and in that sort of half- 
sleep which will sometimes overtake even the most wakeful and inde- 
fatigable nurses. I but partly opened my eyes, and carefully avoided 
making the slightest noise or movement. Her head rested on one of 
her hands, leaving somewhat more than the side-face and her fair cheek, 
now blanched by anxiety and watching, and the beautiful hair that hung 
in clustering curls over her white forehead, open to my view. Sleep often 
betrays our most secret thoughts, and the stuff of which dreams are made 
is sometimes revealed by involuntary movements. I narrowly watched 
her countenance; but no, there was nothing—she slept as calmly as a 
child. “ She! she!” said I to myself—“ she commit a murder! Could 
that white and delicate hand grasp a poniard, and strike the man she loved 
a deadly blow, and that too in the middle of the night, and in the open 
street? Why, the most practised villain, the commonest stabber, is not 
so sure of his aim as to be certain that his victim will fall without uttering 
one cry, and expire without knowing the hand that slays him; and that 
Eugenie should dare to feel more confidence in herself than such men 
do! and that she should never exhibit any symptoms of remorse! That 
I, who was so constantly with her, should never by any chance have 
detected any signs of a guilty conscience! never have found her low- 
spirited or absorbed in thought!” . . . But I had seen her in my study 
—I had heard her terrible confession—the rattling of the jewellery as it 
fell from her dress on the floor, still sounded in my ears! rer 
however, I had dreamt all this‘\—perhaps this cruel vision, this horrible 
phantasmagoria, instead of being the cause, had been the first symptom 
of my disorder? If so, from what source had my imagination drawn 
these bloody horrors? How had my heart and mind been able to 
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I was thinking )of emancipating myself. from Eugenie’s yoke, and. of. 
leaving her, in order to marry advantageously; but even whilst I was 
planning our ——— I did justice to the angelic sweetness of her 
nature; and so far was I from supposing hervcapable»of committing a 
crime, that I thought with regret of how many and noble qualities 
] was, ‘to-deprive. myself the conte ion and ‘example in 
leaving her. i 

Some days before the occurrence I have just narrated (added M. de 

igny), one of my servants cut himself in moving a piece of furniture, 
and ie, who hap to be present, nearly fainted at the sight of 
the blood; and when I joked her about her weakness, the wound not 
being at all serious, ‘‘ Chevalier,” said she, “do not laugh at me; you 
know I cannot bear to see even a chicken killed.’ IF had; indeed, re- 
marked that, though in housekeeping affairs she was always active and 
vigilant, she never went into the kitchen. I was in a dreadful state of 
uncertainty, for, in spite of all my reasonings on the subject, there was 
still the fact—I had seen her—I had heard her; it was herself beyond 
all doubt. Twice had her hand, pressing on my shoulder,.pushed me 
back into my chair. The more I tried to banish these recollections, the 
more they crowded upon me; and whilst thus tortured by these anxious 
speculations, I made a hasty movement as she awoke. | 

“‘ You then, of course,” said I, interrupting his narrative for a moment, 
‘* demanded an explanation of her terrible confession ?” 

‘* Impossible, my good friend,”’ replied he ; ‘I was by no means sure 
of my own sanity, and Mademoiselle d’Ermay would have treated-such a 
demand as the raving of delirium.” : 

“ You are very ill, my dearest. chevalier,” said she; “ your mind has 
often wandered since yesterday, and as the dreams of a sick man com- 
monly take their colour from his waking thoughts, I have discovered, 
whilst listening to the indistinct mutterings which fell from you in sleep, 
that there is one sore place in your heart. You love me, chevalier, truly 
and sincerely. I know you do,—but you are jealous!” 

“‘ Jealous!” cried I, in a feeble voice. 

“‘ Yes—but of the past ; you have no doubt of my feelings towards you 
now,—you do me that justice; but you are afraid that I loved M. de 
Fosseux yet better.” 

**M. de Fosseux! M. de Fosseux! for God’s sake, Eugenie, do not 
pronounce that name.” 

‘“‘ Why? . Since yesterday it has been continually in your mouth, and 
you have scarcely ever ceased to utter it and speak of him with bitterness. 
Ah! my friend, let the dead rest in peace: you must have observed that 
from the first moment of our connexion, I never mentioned or alluded to 
M. de Fosseux,—you must have made me forget him. Oh! believe me, 
my chevalier, I swear—-and you know how sacred I hold an oath—I 
never loved M. de Fosseux as nee hes Do not then allow such 
painful fancies to harass you; thi w we are—as y as it 
ee world,—so hap sean ahehpaniert 

n saying this, her lovely face was lighted up with a heavenly smile, 
expressive of love and contentment; ante if+a'small but almost imper- 
ceptible cloud did rest for an instant on her calm brow, it was easily 
accounted for by her anxiety for me. At length one morning I awoke, 












































Your mistress ?” . 

4+ Mademoiselle ?” 

-“ Yes, mademoiselle; where is she ?’’ | 

»Mademoiselle.is at church; it is Sunday,” answered the servant. 

She was: attending divine service at the church of St. Roch, as she 
never failed to do both on Sundays and saints’ days. 

J dismissed the-servant, rose hastily, threw on my dressing-gown, and, 
with unsteady step, hurried to the desk in which I had locked up my 
mother’s:letter. The desk was untouched. At the very part of it where 
the:drawer was so skilfully contrived, and of which I alone possessed the 

there were some grains of dust, clearly proving that the mysterious 
spring had not been touched for a long time. I opened it, and there lay 
my*mother’s letter, exactly as I had, with my own hands, placed it! 
Astonished and confounded, | went to Mademoiselle d’Ermay’s room. 
Her were on her dressing-table ; she had neither suspicions nor 
séorets! I searched everywhere, turned everything topsy-turvy. Nota 
hole nor corner did I omit to rum ; ane | I shuddered the while, for 
Iwas every moment expecting to find the watch, the rubies, and the dia- 


monds which I had seen, or fancied that I saw, scattered before me on the .- 


floor of my study. But no, there was nothing of the sort. Was it, then, 
a dream—a frightful illusion, and the mere forerunner of my illness? 
By some strange contradiction, or some magnetic power which a strong 
will-exercises over a feeble one, I felt that | loved Eugenie a hundred 
times better than ever, and crawled back again to my bed, convinced that 
I had been mistaken, and the victim of a fearful dream. I then consi- 
dered the ease in another point of view, and asked myself whether, even 
supposing Mademoiselle d’Ermay to be guilty, she had not some excuse 
for-her crime? What could be more base and dishonourable than to 
abandon so fond. and devoted a woman? Had not M. de Fosseux 
deserved his fate? And I, who had entertained the same design, and 
had been on the point of committing the very same act of treachery, and 
for the very same vile motive of “en to an already large fortune, what 
was J, then? Had she meant to give me an awfal warning of the fate 
which awaited me if I proved as faithless as M. de Fosseux? I was lost 
in conjectures. There was, perhaps, one way of extricating myself from 
this-labyrinth, or; at least, of throwing some light on the darkness b 
which I was surrounded. I might ascertain from the family of M. de 
Fosseux if at the time of his death he was engaged to be married. I, 
however, rejected this idea; for, whether it proceeded from love or from 
infirmity of purpose, I preferred darkness to light, and blindness to per- 
fect vision. ‘ Yes,” said I to myself, “I have dreamt it all; my ima- 
gination has mixed up M. de Fosseux with the wrong | was myself about 
tolinflict, and, whilst meditating a crime, I have also imagined its cruel 
punishment.. Truly, I have had a shocking dream!” 

‘My reflections bad led me. thus far, when Mademoiselle d’Ermay 
returned from church. She came and took her accustomed place at my 


“Eugenie,” said I, “I have much to tell you.” 
Do not talk, chevalier ; you are still too weak for conversation.” 
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and; fot without a certain degree of satisfaction, perceived that I was 
alone. She was not there. ~I rang the bell, and aservant came, 
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« No, Eugenie, I am better. My head is clear, and my delirium past ; 
so listen. In the first place, my brother is dead.” 

** Accept my condolences, and allow me to congratulate you on your 
accession to wealth and a higher title.”’ 

“* My deur friend,” said I again, “‘ my mother has written to me. She 

uires me to do two things; one is to go for a time to my estate 
im mé, and the other to get married. Surely, then, this is the aus- 
picious moment to obtain the sanction of the Church to our union ?” 

“ You are right, marquis,” she answered, quietly, ‘for the king and 
queen” (Louis XV. was dead), ‘and especially the Princess Elizabeth, 
his majesty’s sister, are very strait in their notions, and might otherwise 
possibly look coldly upon you when you are presented.” 

Within a week we were married. 

“She became your wife ?” exclaimed I. 

_ “Yes, and I am still in mourning for her, and shall continue to wear it 
to'the end of my life.” 

There was no change in our domestic arrangements ; all went on as 
usual, except that my friends and acquaintance, and my people, instead 
of calling Eugenie Mademoiselle, addressed her as Madame la Marquise. 
In the world my marriage was not blamed ; on the contrary, it was ap- 

ed. It was an event which everybody seemed to have expected, 
and, taking place as it did as soon as I became rich, was voted to be alike 
honourable to Mademoiselle d’Ermay and myself. I must tell you a 
trait which will enable you to judge how my wife—for so I must now call 
her—interested herself in the events of my former life. A few days after 
our marriage she said to me, 

“ My dear marquis, I used formerly to go sometimes to the theatre of 
Audinet—did you ?” 

“ Yes, marquise, often.” 

‘‘There was at that time a young danseuse on those boards who 
attracted my attention : she was called, I believe, Zephirine ; do you 
ners her ?” we sean 

“| fo en her, marquise, and but for your recalling her to m 
mind I se anne have thought of her noiiec” " / 

“ She was a giddy girl, I understand,” continued she, ‘ and frora mere 
love of change left Paris and France some years ago with a wealthy 
Englishman, through whose indulgence and her own indolenee she ne- 
glected her dancing—a talent soon lost without constant practice—and 
she has grown fat and lost her agility. The Englishman has become 
tired of her and turned her off, and she cannot get an engagement even 
in oe would you now be so kind as to make her some small allow- 
ance 

I did so, and my wife would never listen to the confession I begged 
her to hear. I then took my wife into Dauphiné, and presented her to 
my mother, who at first received her very coldly, as I expected—for this 
marriage had marred all her plans—but she was soon so won by the un- 
varying sweetness of her temper, and the irresistible fascination of her 
manners, that she conceived the warmest affection for her, and no mother- 
in-law ever loved a daughter better. . My good fortune excited some jea- 
lousy, and the beauty sae wife much admiration. A gentleman in the 
neighbourhood fell in love with her, and was bold enough to declare his 
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passion; she instantly, and without the smallest hesitation, informed me 
of the insult she had received, and I, as promptly, decided on calling him 
out; aresolution which Eugenie at first opposed, but on my insisting that 
as I had in former days fought for.a mistress I could not do less for a 
wife, she said, ‘Go, x be and avenge me; if you fall, I will not. survive 


eM ‘antagonist was severely wounded; and this proof of spirit obtained 
me Bisens credit in my neighbourhood, as my cause was:so just, The 
revolution broke out whilst we were in Dauphine, and J wished to. return 
without delay to Paris; but my wife dissuaded me. “ You are no longer 
in the army,” said she; ‘ you left it when you married me, and you 
therefore owe no personal service to the king ; stay here, where you may 
perhaps be useful to others, and certainly so to yourself.” 

I followed counsels which had long since become the only guide of my 
will, and it was well I did so, for we passed in peace and retirement that 

iod which was so fatal to our aristocracy; and when the storm was 

\over, “ Now,” said she, “let us go to Paris.” 

_ Here we lived in the enjoyment of happiness which nothing ever 
alloyed, and of a mutual affection which age neither cooled nor impaired. 
Thus, you see, my friend (continued M. de Marigny), I have been led 
through life by my wife ; but she strewed the path with flowers, whilst 
the circumstance which, as it were, compelled me to marry her saved me | 
from the commission of a base and unworthy act, for which I should never 
have ceased to reproach myself, and which would have rendered my life 
miserable. . Yes, all has been for the best. 

“ You mean by that,” said I, “that you have had sufficient strength 
of mind to control your imagination and to become thoroughly convinced 
that preceding events were the mere dream of a delirious man ?” 

Wait awhile (quietly pursued M. de Marigny). Two years ago, my 
wife was seized by sudden and severe illness; she had up to that moment 
enjoyed invariable good health, and though she was upwards of fifty, 
her smile retained all its sweetness, and her countenance was as serene as 
ever. When she found herself unable to leave her bed, she gave herself 
up for lost. 

“I feel that I shall die, my dear friend,” said she to me one day, 
“and I have some few requests to make of you; you will not marry again 
will you?” 

At these words I burst into tears, and poured forth again all my 
former oaths, and which, considering our long attachment and my ad- 
vanced age, it was no longer difficult to keep. 

“I know,” said she, “you will never give your name to another 
woman ; I feel sure of that. What I wish is, that you should retire to 
your estate in Dauphine, and there, in peace and aOR. Bye end your 
days where your father and mother died and are buried ; and, that you 
may have no inducement to remain in Paris or ever return, to it, sell 
your house ; and then, having no interest in the capital, you will find 
it the more easy to perform what I have now requested, and what I feel 
assured you will promise me to do,” 

»» I promised all she required; and in so doing it appeared to me that 

«I was adopting the wisest and most prudent course. There was, more- 

‘over, in the idea of going to die amidst the tombs of my ancestors and of 

’ mingling my ashes with theirs, a feeling of piety which melted. me to 
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tears. Eugenie, once feeling assured that her last wishes would be 
obeyed, asked for the attendance of a priest, and died with the same 
wre and composure as had marked her whole life. 

.. © Sir,” said her confessor to me, “God is just and merciful. He 
pardons the repentant sinner—-your wife is a saint in heaven.” 

I will not, attempt, to describe my grief, my despair, and the state 
of utter loneliness into which this sad bereavement plunged ‘me> I 
have; other. matters to talk of. When Eugenie was no more I had 
no longer any will but my own to consult; and though’ deeply re- 
gretting the absence of that sway I had been so long accustomed 
to; 1 nevertheless followed inclinations which were no longer con- 
trolled. It was a feeling of piety which had ‘first made me promise 
to retire into Dauphiné, and it was now a similar feeling which’ de- 
termined me to remain where I was. Why should I go and die 
amidst ancestral tombs? Why make it a point of duty to mix my 
ashes with theirs? I lost my father when I was a mere child; I 
scarcely remembered him ; and I had lived very little with my mother, 
whereas, ‘my whole life had been spent with Eugenie. It was therefore 
near her that | ought to end my days, and in her grave that I ought to 
find my final resting-place; nor could I understand how it was that 'she 
had not. expressed a wish to that effect, and I persuaded myself that if 
she.could now see me, she would approve of the change in my resolution. 
When I had once made up m he | to remain in Paris, it was no lon 
requisite or convenient to sell my house; and, to tell you the truth, I 
was very desirous to keep it. -[ had inhabited it from my youth; I 
had improved and embellished it, and it recalled to my remembrance 
the only woman I had ever sincerely loved. My whole life had’ been 
spent in it; in it had been acted the whole drama ‘of my exist- 
ence, and there was not a corner nor a piece of furniture in if 
which did not awaken some thought or recollection. I resolved 
then to live and die in Paris. But, my friend, though our dwellings 
of-brick and mortar are more durable than those of our own mortal 
clay, they, nevertheless, from time to time require repair, or they 
would fall into a state of utter dilapidation. Several months’ ago, my 
people told me that some tiling was wanted to the roof, and that the 
flooring of the rooms on the sixth story was sadly out of condition. 
These were the rooms of which Mademoiselle d’Ermay had béen ‘the last 
—s in fact, my wife had always taken to herself these three rooms 
which she had occupied in her poverty, and the keys of them remained 
in the hands of my people till after that my grief had somewhat sub- 
sided. . I wished to revisit the scene of my wooing, and the hallowed 
spot where Eugenie had responded to my passion. My first visit was 
made alone, and I gave way without restraint to the feelings which the 
scene was calculated to excite. On this occasion, however, I went up 
with the workmen, Time, and the dampness of a room always kept 
closed, had almost entirely destroyed the flooring. They set to work in 
my presence, and scarcely had they raised up the mouldy boards and de- 
eayed joists, than I saw diamonds. glitter, and rubies, and gold—those 
dreadful jewels which had caused: me so much terror and such a’ severe 
illness-——there they were, the very same... . . 
hf§ Great God!” cried I; “then she had killed M. de Fosseux!!!” 

The old man NoppeD. 
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i ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, OF SUCCOUR. 


INTELLIGENCE with regard to the progress of ‘the parties'in search of 
Sir. John Franklin’s expedition actived in chid doit Naat month by the 
Tyne (Captain, Ord), and by one of the vessels of research, the Lady 
Franklin, under Captain Penny. The intelligence thus brought is so 
far satisfactory as that it has been discovered that the missing ‘expedition 

its first. winter in a cove between Cape Riley (where the tracks of 
Sir John Franklin were first discovered) and Beechey Island, and there is 
not, the. slightest ground for supposing that up to that period any disaster 
of;any description had Biles. beyond the ordinary casualties of life 
among such anumber; three men having died of the two ships’ compa- 
nies up.to April, 1846. On the other hand, with the exception of Cap-~ 
Seerapny's discovery of open sea to the northward, the intelligence of 
iprogress of the expeditions of succour is somewhat disheartening. 
Captain Austin’s expedition being about to give up the research and ex- 
re. Jones’ Sound in Baffin’s Bay, while with respect to the American 
ition—the same strange event had happened to it as happened to 
Sir James Ross—the ships had actually been conveyed against their will, 
imbedded in ice, through Barrow’s Straits into Lancaster Sound, and 
thence into Baffin’s Bay, to a point south of Cape Walsingham ; a dis- 
tanee exceeding 1050 miles. 
| It,is truly vexatious that Sir Edward Parry having proceeded from 
Barrow Strait in a direct course to Melville Island, and returned without 
experiencing any, or very little difficulty, that no expedition can now 
succeed in getting so far to the westward except by land or sledge parties. 
In the instructions given to Sir John Franklin, the fact of Sir Edward 
Parry's successful navigation of this passage was particularly dwelt upon, 
and it. was added, that “it was hoped that the remaining portion of the 
passage, about 900 miles to Behring’s Strait, might also be found free 
from obstruction ; that in proceeding to the westward, therefore, Sir 
John Franklin was not to stop to examine any openings, either to the 
northward, or southward in that strait, but to continue to push to the 
westward without loss of time, in the latitude of about 743 deg., till he 
should have reached that portion of land on which Cape Walker is situated, 
or, about 98 deg. west. Once arrived at that point, every effort was to 
be used to endeavour to penetrate to the southward and westward in a 
course as direct towards Behring’s Strait as the position and extent of the 
ite,,or the existence of land at present unknown, may admit. We are 
obliged to return to these instructions in order that the existing state of 
things may be the better understood. It has been ascertained that Sir 
John Franklin wintered on Beechey Island at the mouth of Wellington 
Channel, and there is now a difference of opinion as to whether he pro- 
ceeded, on the breaking up of the ice, in the direction pointed out to him 
by: his instructions, or up Wellington Channel to the open sea discovered 
by Captain Penny. It is to be remarked that Sir John Franklin’s ships 
were provided with screws, and if Barrow’s Strait was in any degree’ as 
sn in the summer of 1846 as it was when sailed through by Sir Edward 
‘tarry, the een would have been able to make its way in a brief 
time to beyond Cape Walker or Melville Island, and consequently beyond 
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what any of the sledge parties sent out by Captain Austin were able to 
accomplish. The absence of indications of the progress of the missing 
expedition, taken as evidence of their not being further to the westward, 
can only be received as of minor degree, for it was expressly enjoined, as 
we see above, in the instructions to Sir John Franklin, that he should not 
stop to examine any ings either to the northward or southward, but 
continue to push to westward. We do not say this now that the 
longitude of 103 deg, 25 min. W. along the south shore, and 114 deg. 
20 min. W. along the north shore, has been reached by the sledge parties 
without suecess ; we merely repeat what we said before (New Monthly, 
oe i, 1850, p. 97), that the}Erebus and Terror may have remained 

n in from the very onset in the channels or straits between Walker's 
Land and Banks’s Land ; they may, after being repulsed from those straits, 
have made their way further westward, and have got shut up beyond the 
North Georgian or Parry Islands. They may have remained shut up 
in some of the passages between Walker’s Land and Victoria and Wol- 
Jaston Lands, or they may have remained amid unknown seas, lands, or 
ices to the northward or westward of Banks’s Land and Melville Island. 
A that we did not take into account, and which we should be 
very unwilling to admit, seems to have presented itself in addition to the 
expedition of succour, which is, that the Erebus and Terror; beimg un- 
successful in Barrow’s Strait, returned, or perchance were carried out of 
that strait and Lancaster Sound, and are frozen in in some other sound or 
channel. Naturally a last and more melancholy category presents itself, 
that both ships may have been nipped by the ice or otherwise lost with 
their gallant crews. But almost all precedents, and all the facts of the 
case, preclude this disheartening view of the matter. If a fatal accident 
had happened to one ship, it is very unlikely that it should have also oe- 
curred to the other. Again, if both ships had been lost in seas so crowded 
with land and ice, it is very unlikely that some of the crew did not escape. 
If the expedition returned out of Lancaster Sound, as seems now to be 
surmised, the two ships may have been lost in Baffin’s Bay. Lastly, 
there is the fate of Sir Hugh Willoughby and his unfortunate crew, which 
remains in the dark background of successive Arctic writers, but Heaven 
avert so sad a calamity! 

The question is, however, what have the expeditions of succour, with 
whose la we are now acquainted, done to satisfy the mind upon any 
one of these given categories? To answer this we must enter somewhat 
into detail. After the discovery of the tracks of Sir John Franklin, near 
Cape Riley, the shore was searched further to the northward, till the 
ships were by the fixed ice, about four miles beyond Point Innes. 
On the 25th of August, a lead opening towards Cape Hotham, Captain 
Om , of the Assistance, despatched the Intrepid to take advantage 
of it, fol con omar in the Assistance, while Captain Penny remained 
to search the bay between Cape Riley and Beechey Island. At this time 
the Felix, Sir John Ross; the Rescue, Lieutenant’de Haven; and the 
United States’ schooner Advance, were, with Captain Penny’s two brigs, 
Lady Franklin and Sophia, all within a short distance of one another, 
exploring the shores and islands at the mouth of Wellington Channel. 
The Resolute, Captain Austin, did not reach the same spot till the 28th. 
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On the 26th of A traces were found to the northward of Port Innes. 
These consisted of nts of clothing, meat tins, and scraps 
of papers; one of which bore the name of M‘Donald, assistant-surgeon 
of the Terror. On the 27th Captain Penny’s parties reported graves. 
They bore respectively the names of W. Braine, R.M.; and John Hart- 
nell, of the Erebus; and John Torrington, of the Terror ; the date of 
the latest death being the 8rd of April, 1846. Added to these sad, but 
unmistakable evidences, were the remains of the observatory, carpenter's 
shop, and armourer’s forge. Upon the hill-side and beach were fragments 
of wood, metal, and clothing, with stacks of empty meat tins. Everything 
indicated permanency and organisation. All parties were satisfied that 
Sir John Franklin’s party had wintered here in the season of 1845-46; 
and thus Colonel Sabine’s suggestion last year, that the remains at C 
Riley were those of a second magnetic observatory, established not far 
from the winter quarters of the expedition, remains still the most likely 
one. Captain Austin, who arrived the next day, added, that there was 
circumstantial evidence sufficient to prove that the departure of the expe- 
dition was somewhat sudden, but whether at an early or a late season of 
the year was very difficult to determine. Still, no doubt the cause of 
that sudden departure would be the breaking up of the ice, and the 
question is, was that to the westward or to the northward ? 

On the afternoon of the 4th of September, upon a southerly move- 
ment of the ice, the Assistance rounded Cape Hotham, and the United 
States’ expedition reached to near Barlow Inlet. On the 9th almost all 
the ships succeeded in relieving themselves from the ice, and gaining the 
water between Cornwallis Island and the pack to the south ; they pushed 
on; for once, with raised hopes to the westward, but were soon brought 
to by an extensive floe, which stretched from the south-west end of 
Griffith Island to the southward, as far as the eye could reach. The 
different vessels lay on and off this floe from the 10th till the 13th, when 
after much labour and difficulty they cleared the bay and stream ice, and 
reached open water east of Griffith Island, and, after some further delay, 
and many severe trials, they were obliged. to. lay up for the winter, 
Captain Austin’s vessels being locked up in the ice, in the strait between 
Griffith and Cornwallis Islands. 

During the long arctic winter of 1850-51, the vessels, although not 
so conveniently circumstanced as was hoped for, held communication with 
one ahother, and arrangements were made for exploratory journeys in 
sledges in the spring. ith a view to facilitate these, sledges were sent 
out before the winter attained a maximum of severity, with provisions to 
be placed in depdt for the parties that were to take the direction of Cape 
Walker and Melville Island. The expedition under Captain Penny un- 
dertaking the search of Wellington Strait. 

All joined heart and hand in making efforts for success. Walking and 
sledge dragging were measures of training adopted whenever the weather 

d permit. By the 28th of March, the equipment of the sledges was 
ge y complete, and the best feeling and highest spirits prevailed 
throughout the expedition, but weather and temperature (the thermo- 
meter ranging from 10 deg. to 43 deg. minus) delayed their departure, 
On the 4th of April, the thermometer still indicating 38 deg. below 


















































freezing point, the tty started (under Mr. M‘Dougall} second=master, 
ooneeden } ices favourable; on the morning: of the 12th 
the! whole, ofthe \sledges; \fourteen:in number, manned by 104 officers 
and,men, and provisioned, some for forty, and. others for forty-two days, 
with an average dragging weight of 205 pounds per man, were conducted, 
under the , id. of Captain Ommanney, to an advanced position on 
the ice, off the north-west end of Griffith I where tepts were pitehed, 
luncheon. cooked, and ger lene Pe by the commander. of thé ex- 
peilition, Captain, Austin; after which, says the gallant\captain, ‘all 
retired,.to pass |the next day, being Sunday, in: quiet reflection and 
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mthe parties were not, however, enabled to take their departure till the 
evening of the 15th of April, when, the wind haying fallen, and the tem- 

somewhat improved, all proceeded to their sledges. . “On ar- 
rival,” to, use. Captain Austin’s own words again, “a short: period was 
devoted.to refreshment, after which all joined in offering up a prayer for 
protection and guidance; then started, with, perhaps, as much determi- 
nation and enthusiasm as ever existed, with the certainty of having: to 
undergo great labour, fatigue, and privation.” 

The so-called extended parties proceeded with six sledges, three along 
the south shore and three along the north shore, of what, for want ofa 
better designation, may be termed Parry’s Strait—that: is, the westerly 
prolongation of Lancaster Sound and Barrow Strait. The first:sledge' on 
the. south shore, the Reliance, under Captain Ommanney, was out sixty 
days, and travelled 480 miles, during which it discovered no less than 
205 miles of unknown coast. The second, the True Blue, under Lieu- 
tenant Osborne, ‘was out fifty-eight days, and travelled 506 miles, during 
which it diseovered seventy miles of new coast. The third, the Enterprise, 
under. Lieutenant Browne, was out forty-four days, and travelled 375 
miles, during which it discovered 150 nile of new coast. The extreme 
westerly point reached was by the Z'rue Blue party, which ‘reached the 
longitude of 103, 25 W. The outline of new coast discovered has not 
been published yet, but the latitudes 72 deg. 44 min..; 72 deg. 18 min. ; 
and. 72 deg. 49 min., at which the different expeditions attained their 
greatest. distance, show a southerly, or south-westerly trending of the 
shore. The extreme point reached by the T'rue Blue lies, indeed, almost 
half-way between Leopold Island and Point Turnagain, on the coast of the 
American continent. 

It is stated in an article in the Illustrated London News, the chief 
material for which has hapooanisy been communicated by Captain Penny, 
that Barrow Strait. was thoroughly searched, not only as far westward. as 
Cape Walker, but.to Banks’s Land. The Atheneum does not say quite 
as much, but intimates that Captain Ommanney visited Cape Walker, 
and the land. trending west, as far as 100 deg. 42 west longitude; and 
Lieutenant Osborne extended the exploration in the same direction to 
108 deg.,25 west longitude. The writer in the Atheneum adds after- 
wards, ‘* From the configuration of the coast adjacent to Cape Walker, it 
became evident that, Sir John Franklin could not have advanced with his 
ships.in. that, direction.” But, to what latitudes did these south-westerly 
cxpleentions laud ? In, Captain Ommanney’s case, to 72 deg. 44 min. ; 
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«» Inithe: ion of the north shore, the first sledge, Lady Franklin, 
under the of Lieutenant Aldrich, was sixty-two days travelling 
550 miles, during which seventy miles of new land were discovered. The 
‘second-—the Perseverance—under Lieutenant M‘Clintock, was out eighty 
‘days, travelling 760 miles, during which forty miles of new coast were 
discovered. The third—the Resolute—under Surgeon Bradford)’ was 
out! also: eighty days, travelling 669 miles, and discovering ‘no less than 
-185 miles of coast. The furthest point reached was by: Lieutenant 
M‘Clintock’s party, which attained the parallel of 114 deg. 20 min. in 
dat. 74:deg. 38min. This was beyond the extreme south-westerly point 
of Melville Island, and further westward than has yet been reached ; 
Captain Sir Edward Parry having put about in long. 113 deg. 48 min. 
29:sec:; upon which occasion the expedition became entitled to a reward 
of 5000/. when they crossed the meridian of 110 deg. west. Lieutenant 
M‘Clintock appears also to have been in an admirable position, half-way 
‘between. Melville Island and Banks’s Land, and the circumstance of his 
not meeting with any traces of the missing expedition at such a remark- 
able point’ is a matter of very serious import. 

o/The sledges Lady Franklin and the Resolute travelled in higher 
latitudes, and did not effect so good a westing. Both appear to have 
been’ stopped a little to the north-eastward of Sabine Island, but still both 
journeys were alike remarkable and full of interest. The details of such 
trying expeditions will, indeed, be looked forward to with the greatest 
avidity. They attest, with Captain Penny's explorations, that such a 
system of exploration—that of boats and sledges conjointly—is the one 
best ‘adapted to the difficulties of the country, and one which probably 
might be improved upon by experience. 

While these extended expeditions were out, others of more limited ex- 
tent: were also despatched on exploratory business, with refreshments for 
the extended parties on their return, to make observations, fix positions, 
and deposit records, &c. Yet so great was the exposure and labour even 
of these limited expeditions, which all returned at periods between the 
27th of April and 19th of May, that no less than eighteen men suffered 
from frost-bite, and one of them, George S. Malcolm, who acted as cap- 
tain of the sledge Excellent, perished from exhaustion and cold. The 
extended parties returned between the 28th of May and the 4th of July, 
in safety and good health, and only requiring a little rest and comfort to 
repair the effects of privation and fatigue. 

» Captain Austin observes upon the negative results obtained by all 
these sledge-exploring parties, “1 have now the honour to state, that 
having maturely considered the directions and extent of the search (with- 
out success) that has been made by this expedition, and weighed the opi- 
nions of the offivers when at their extremes, I have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the expedition under ‘Sir John Franklin did not prosecute the 
object of its.mission to the southward and westward of Wellington Strait; 
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and having communicated with Captain Penny, and fully considered his 
official reply to m letter, relative to the search of Wellm Strait by 
the his charge (unhappily without success), I do not feel 
to prosecute (even if le) a further search in those 
directions. | 

“ Tt is now my intention to proceed with all despatch to attempt the 
search of Jones’s Sound. Looking to their Lordships’ intention, and to the 
impression that may now become strengthened with reference thereto, I 
have at the last moment the satisfaction of stating that we are proceeding 
under favourable circumstances.” 

The great facts in favour of the conclusions arrived at by Captain 
Austin and his brother-officers are, that the sledges, especially the Per- 
severance, ed so far without falling in with the missing expedi- 
tion, or with any traces of it. Some notice of its passage along Parry’s 
Strait, supposing such to have been accomplished, it would have been 

would at least have been met with at such prominent situations 
as Cape Walker, the extreme south-west point of Melville Island, or 
elsewhere. But again, had Parry’s Channel been open to navigation, the 
expedition might have sailed right on to beyond a meridian of 114 deg. 
west without stopping on its way, or it may have taken a south-westerly 
direction. There still remains an immense tract of land, ice, or sea 
between the extreme reached by the Zrue Blue and Banks’s Land. If 
the results obtained by the sledge explorations of Parry’s Strait and 
oe negative the idea of Sir John Franklin’s, expedition having 
— the object of its mission to the southward or westward of 
ellington Strait, so, also, would the results obtained by the sledge 
and boat explorations of Captain Penny’s party attest that Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition did not proceed up Wellington Strait. Yet Captain 
Penny appears to be impressed with quite a contrary notion, and thinks 
that the missing expedition may have proceeded that way, although no 
traces were found after exploring many hundred miles of. coast, ice, and 
water. And why does Captain Penny admit such an impression? Appa- 
rently re because he and his parties met with open water im that 
direction. But there was also open water in the direction of Parry's 
Strait in 1819, and there might have been the same in 1846. Be that as 
it may, it is not likely that, having wintered in Wellington Strait, the 
ition would have sailed out of Barrow Strait and Lancaster Sound 
to-explore Jones’s Sound. Again, the expedition appears to have been 
so sanguine of success, and so ardent in its progress onward, as to have 
thought but little of leaving records of its doings. Had a document of 
its and intentions been left at its first winter quarters, a world of © 
doubt would have been removed at once. We are quite prepared to give 
all due and respectful weight to opinions formed on the ground by ex- 
ienced officers, who have laboured and suffered so much in the cause; 
still we can but express our humble opinion that the results arrived at 
are still of a more or less negative character, and that it is by no means 
certain, at least from anything yet given to the public, “that the expe- 
dition under Sir John Franklin did not prosecute the object of its mission 
to the southward and westward of Wellington Strait.” 
The question remains, supposing this conclusion to be the correct one, 
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did the expediton sail up Wellington Strait’? A view of the case which 
appears to be warmly advocated by Captain Penny, who is well qualified 
to: give an opinion upon the subject having been engaged in the explo- 
ration of that strait. In the first place, Captain Penny speaks in his 
despatch of the 12th of April, 1851, of the traces of the missing expedi- 
tion found at Cape Riley, as “a tly those of a retreating party,” a 
view of the case which induced him to explore the east coast of Wellington 
Strait narrowly, when he found traces of a “hunting party” near Cop 
Spencer. Subsequently to this, a party of all his officers discovered the 
uarter which had been occupied by the vessels of Sir John Franklin in 
winter of 1845-46. This was all the discoveries effected in 1850, 
and'all at the entrance of Wellington Strait, which was so blocked up 
with old land ice that it could not be explored further ; in consequence of 
which Captain Penny pushed his way through bay ice to Captain Austin’s 
ition off Griffith’s Island. A more favourable appearance of the 
ice induced Captain Penny to make an attempt to reach Cape Walker 
before seeking’ a winter harbour; but after proceeding about twenty-five 
miles the ice became packed, whieh, with a heavy fog, caused him to put 
about to what has since been denominated Assistance Harbour, in Corn- 
wallis Island, where the party passed the winter without a single case of 
sickness. - 

On the 17th of April, Captain Penny, as previously arranged with 
Captain Austin, started six sledges, with forty-one officers and men, va- 
riously officered by Captain Stewart of the Sophia; Messrs. Marshall, 
Reid, and J. Stuart; and Surgeons Sutherland and Goodsir, the latter 
of whom has a brother in the missing expedition, to explore Wellington 
Channel. On the 19th the temperature fell, and a gale of wind faced 
the sledge parties (Captain Penny accompanying them on the onset in a 
dog-sledge), and, continuing with only partial intermissions till the 22nd, 
the parties returned, after establishing depéts for future more extended 
explorations. These were ultimately undertaken on the 6th of May, when, 
after a short prayer to the Almighty to enable them to do their daty, the 
sledges again started. 

Rapid journeys were at first made with the dogesledges to Cape Dubarn, 
_ in north latitude 75 deg. 22 min., whence the land trended north-west 

ten miles to Point Decision, where a hill of 400 feet in height was 
ascended. Mr. Goodsir followed the line of coast hence, which still 
trended in a north-west direction, while Captain Penny proceeded over. 
the ice in a direction north-west by north to an island named Baillie 
Hamilton Island. This was on the 15thof May. The ice in the strait 
between Hamilton and Cornwallis Islands was seen to be in a very decayed 
state, and on the 17th, after travelling round the island first in a N.N.E. 
and afterwards in a N.N.W. direction, they opened upon another strait, 
im which was twenty-five miles of clear water ; an island was seen bearing 
west half-south, distant forty miles ; and a headland distant fifteen miles 
west by north, the dark sky over this head indicating the presence of 
water on the other side. This point was found to be in 76 deg. 2 min. 
north latitude, and 95 deg. 55 min. west longitude. Further progress 
being thus prevented by the important discovery of open water, Captain 
Penny returned to the ships by rapid journeys, and set the carpenter and 


















repai a "boat at ‘ohee. “This was, started on the 4th 
ary ge, “00 one dog sledge ; the whole party 
cae | sd Water had y this ime heen also seen 

2. r fi ore wpe in 75 deg. 36 min. ee, latitude and 

‘we Se longitade.' Aft e tit e dificulties and delays, occasioned. by 
the sledge on on which the boat was placed being unfit for its purpose-—an in- 
convenience soon remedied by the indefati able rape Penny, ihe boat 
was lautichied into the water and laden. Captain Penny, who proceeded 
hitnself on the dangerous navigation, proceeded at first about ten miles, to 
the westward, when he was obliged to take shelter in an adjacent bay, in 

uence of a head sea ae Ds strong westerly gale. From that date, 

June 17th, until the 20th of July, 310 miles of coast were examined by 
the boat under very disadvantageous circumstances, arising from constant 
unfavourable winds and rapid tides. The provisions being then within 
eight days of being consumed, and their distance from the ship such that 
pradence did not warrant further perseverance, they commenced their 
return, the weather being boisterous in the extreme, with continuous rain, 
so that when they left the open water, and got upon the ice, they had to 
ford rapid streams ! 

On his return, Captain Penny was agreeably surprised to hear that 
Barrow Strait had been open as far as could be seen since the 2nd of 
July, and not having found such traces of the missing expedition, as 
would warrant the rik of a second winter, his orders being such also as 
left him no alternative, he set off on his return to England the moment 
the vessels were free of ice and all the sledge parties had returned. This 
appears to have been at or about the 12th of August, when Captain 
Penny's expedition last spoke Captain Austin’s. The details of the 
proceedings of the other exploratory parties are only incidentally 
alluded to by Captain Penny. For particulars of the different searches 
the captain refers to reports which accompanied his own of September 
8th, 1851, to the Lords of the Admiralty, and a, sketch has since appeared 
in the IWustrated London News. It appears that the northern shores of 
Cornwallis and Bathurst Islands were in part, if not wholly, explored, thus 
bringing the researches of the sledge parties of Captain Penny’s expedi- 
tion into very close contact with those carried on by the sledges Resolute 
and Lady Franklin, of Captain Austin’s expedition. . It appears. also 
that Messrs. Goodsir and Marshall, who carried on these researches, were 
obliged to ei when in 99 west, in consequence of water. They thus 
bi not asap «same far over Bathurst Island, but without knowing the exact 

owed by the sledges Resoluée and Lady Franklin, it would 
alan appear at all likely that the pn expedition lies anywhere between 
the two extreme points attained by the two parties in question. It ap 
i sihrieas n Stewart, of Ge Sophia, with Dr. Sutherland as his 
lary, red da during the. same period a considerable, extent: of the 
cast coast of cor heat noe the south shores of Albert Land. 

If Captain Penny y entertains sanguine hopes of finding 
further traces of the missing expedition u Welltt n Channel, it must 
be. in Lala ye of that Shek ran waar whe he explored. for a, distance, of 
310 0 miles, and -then was only forced back by want of provisions, having’ 
been an open boat and the most a ae climate in the world for 
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ess than thirty-three days.* It ig not impossible that damp s, Send 


] 
Dich Captain: Muah pesprece to gaalaee beleaw esting no all 
attempts at succour, may communicate with this, open sen north of Wel 
lington Strait ; but, considering the width of land between Cape Riley 
tid. Cape Leopold, or from west. to east of Albert Land, forming. the 
whole northern shore of Barrow Strait and Lancaster Sound, it, is ex» 
ceedingly improbable. Not rings Suc traces of the missing expedition 
‘Welli gton Strait besides those discovered in 1850, is, as observed with 
egard to similar results obtained from the exploration of Parry’s Strait, 
only negative evidence. It still remains, in the present position of affairs, 
exceedingly difficult to determine whether the missing expedition pro- 
ceeded by the Wellington Channel, Parry’s Channel, or some unexplored 
channel between the extremes reached by the 7rue Blue and Reliance 
sledges, and Banks's Land. Under any case, the sea must have opened 
in 1846 in a most favourable manner, and: the expedition have sailed, at 
once, and without leaving a trace behind it, in any one of these given 
directions to beyond where research and explorations have succeeded in 
enetrating. Or does this absence of all tracks, between the first winter 
expedition and the extreme points reached by the different sledge and boat 
parties, indicate some great catastrophe which must have occurred in the 
ummer of 1846? If so, it is most likely that some traces of wreck would 
ve been met with by one or more of the numerous sledging parties, The 
srobabilities of the safety of Sir John Franklin’s expedition are, there- 
fore, strengthened rather than diminished by these explorations. Captain 
Penn s of the tracks as those of a retreating party. If so, the 
expedition, as appears to be surmised by Captain Austin as a forlorn 
hope, may have gone out of Lancaster Sound, and proceeded to explore 
Jones’s or some other sound in the north-west corner of Baffin’s Bay, or 
the ships may have been carried out by the ice like Sir James Ross’s and 
the American expedition, and got into the inlets south of Pond’s Bay. 
al or" Austin’s expedition, however, evidently did not entertain the 
idea of the missing expedition having sailed up Wellington Channel, or 
having been carried out of Lancaster Sound, when they proceeded, after 
examining the, winter quarters of the expedition, to the westward, and 









* Tt appears that Captain Penny is so sanguine of tracing the missing expedi- 
’ tion by this strait, which has been denominated Queen Victoria Channel, that he 
has implored the Admiralty to give him a steamer to go and pursue his explora- 
tions. immediately, and there is reason to believe that his application will be 
granted. Captain Penny also, it appears, found the shores of the newly-dis- 
covered open water to abound in birds and sea animals, a fact not mentioned in 
his official report to the Admiralty, but of a most consoling and most inspiriting 
character. It not only conveys the delightful intimation of sustenance for the 
missing expedition, but, with the open sea, would indicate the possibility of the 
existence of a great Polar basin, with a higher temperature than that of the 
Arctic zone. In fact, Captain Penny himself goes so far as to believe that he has 
discovered the Great Arctic Ocean, that Sir John Franklin has sailed into it, and 
that in confirmation of a supposition entertained long since, this vast Polar Sea 
enjoys a milder temperature than the Arctic regions previously known, and that 
it,abounds with animal life. With such favourable prospects before us, and con- 
sidering how safely, and in what health all the recent expeditions have carried 
on their explorations, it is surely worth while sending out at once an efficient 
steamer in the direction which presents the greatest, if not almost the only, 
chance of success that has been discovered by the expeditions of succour. 
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carried on their sledge explorations, with the exception of the Enterprise, 
Reliance, and True Blue, which too far to the eastward, in that 


direction. Had oor Channel as it was when first navi- 
= by Sir Ed Parry in 1819, Captain Austin’s vessels would 

e advanced as far westward as the sledge Perseverance ; while the 
same moving forward to a distance equal to what they attained 
from Captain Austin’s winter quarters, would, on the one side, have 
nearly touched Cape Bathurst, on the other have been one-third on the 
way to Point Barrow, and might not, impossibly, have o communi- 
cation with Captain Collinson’s expedition. Most of all, however, next 
to the grief we experience at in Austin’s expedition having pro- 
ceeded to Jones’s Sound instead of endeavouring to penetrate to Victoria 
Channel, do we that the line of coasting, extending between the 
extremes reached by the Reliance and the True Blue sledges and 
Banks's Land, was not explored; we cannot see (in the absence of the 
accompanying outline of a chart sent in by Captain Austin to the Lords 
of the Admiralty) how, without that portion of land, water, or ice, being 

explored, so important a conclusion can have been arrived at as 

that “the expedition under Sir John Franklin did not prosecute the 

em of its mission to the southward and westward of Wellington 
trait.” 

Even if it has been determined by the positive trending of land that 
the missing ition had not proceeded southward, it still remains 
saan if it had not sailed direct beyond the extreme reached by 

ieutenant M‘Clintock. If, however, the officers of the expeditions of 
succour are satisfied from all evidence that this was the case, the few re- 
maining probabilities will be in favour of Captain Penny’s view of the 
subj that the expedition prosecuted its course by the open sea north- 
west of Wellington and Victoria Channels, and is shut up in the almost 
boundless regions of water, ice, and land, ‘that extend between Victoria 
Channel, or the Great Arctic Ocean and the high and extensive lands 
north of West Georgia, seen by Captain Kellett of the Herald, and others. 
and considered by some to be a continuation of the range of mountains 
seen by the natives off Cape Jakan (coast of Asia) mentioned by Baron 
Wrangell in his “ Polar Voyages.” ‘This is a great result to contemplate, 
and supposing such to be the case, and means of sustenance to be found 
in the t Arctic Ocean, the expedition of Sir John Franklin may find 
its own liberation by some happy opening in land or ice towards Behring’s 
Straits, or to the southward. It may return upon its own track, or it may 
find its way to the coast of Asia, or even of Europe! 
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HESTER SOMERSET. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


BOOK IIL. 
CuaprTer IV. 
THE TURNKEY'S DAUGHTER. 


One of the turnkeys of the Fleet Prison oceupied two small rooms, 
gl sunk in the wall, not far from the entrance ; the man was 

ed Reuben; but whether that was his Christian or his surname, none 
seemed exactly to know, Reuben being his only designation. He was 
about sixty years of age, but a hearty, jovial-looking fellow ; his shoul- 
ders were broad, and so was his face; his ¢heeks were rosy, and his eyes 
were always glistening with good humour; he had a word to say to 
every one, of bluff courtesy and kindness ; he was the universal peace- 
maker amidst brawls, and the general soother of those in distress. 
Reuben could do all but relieve the physical wants of the debtors, for 
being only an under-turnkey, he had few of the pecuniary privileges en- 
ay by some of the other officials, and was consequently very poor. 

So the old man lived in his little domicile in the mail happy in him- 
self, and striving to diffuse resignation if not happiness around him. 
The larger room served for his general dwelling, and the dormitory of 
himself and wife ; a smaller apartment, with one little window looking 
out into the passage, was appropriated to his daughter. 

Reuben was proud of this young woman; not on account of her per- 
sonal attractions, but the qualities of her mind. She worked hard, but 
never complained ; she was gentle and complaisant to every one, obeyin 
her father, and consulting his wishes in the minutest particular, his i 
being her law. Like Reuben, she bore one name, and was known by no 
second. Her father called her July, but other people Julie; and no 
doubt the last name was the correct one. Julie, then, had been brought 
up all her days within the Fleet Prison ; she knew or cared little about 
the great world without ; the prison was her world; and what passed 
within the cireuit of the Fleet walls—the arrival of new debtors and the 

of old ones; the cares, the griefs, the changes, the hope, the 
despair, which agitated the breasts of he divers inmates, with the con- 
stant bustle and frequent noises of the place, seemed sufficient for her 
contemplation, and to occupy her attention through the hours of her 
narrow existence. 

And yet there were times when, employed in her humble tasks, Julie 
felt a thirst for more knowledge than she possessed ; she longed to be 
able to read and write; but some one told her such notions were ambi- 
tious and wrong, and therefore she endeavoured to stifle the vain aspira- 
tions. 

Julie was four-and-twenty, but her form was so slim, her countenance 
so fair, and its expression so ingenuously simple, that she appeared to be 











handsome. Her wéré’of deep blue, and, without | sunny or 
mirthful, Cheerfulness and sweetness of disposition. Her hands 
and her feet were as diminutive as those of a Chinese beauty, and her 
coarse cotton diess, with her check apron, could not conceal the natural 
of her ‘slight’ rounded figure. Such was Julie, the daughter of 
 seranegoagion » of the Fleet. 
“Have you seen the young lady for the morning, father?” 


“ What asked the turnkey. 
& tall, nfo beautiful one, I mean—Miss Somerset.” 


“Now, how your thoughts always run upon her; if you were a man, 
I should think you were in love with her,” added Reuben, his happy face 

emote Soul @ waggish smile. : 

“And so I am in love with her,” responded Julie. ‘I don't know 
why, but I am ‘always thinking of Miss Somerset. I watch for her en- 
tratice every morning, and lodk at her as she passes; I mark everything 
she wears; I count the steps which she makes from the gate to her 
father’s room, and long to follow her as a companion—oh, no, I mean as 
a servant. My heart warms towards her, father, not because she is so 
beautiful, not on account of her mild manners and sweet silvery 


voice—— 

“‘ Why then, foolish child ?” 

*¢ Because she is so attentive and kind to her father.” 

“ Then, my good July, she resembles you,”’ said the smiling rosy old 
man, stooping and kissing the girl’s forehead ; “* your natures agree, and 
the feeling of that draws you to her.” 

“ No, no; I wish I were like her, father; yet, if you were in such 
ae as Mr. Somerset, I think I would try to be as dutiful as_his 

ter.” 

tHe is in trouble,” said Reuben, shaking his head; “and I think his 
troubles, instead of wearing themselves out as commonly they do, increase 

day. There is some gentleman who very often comes here, and 
fees the turnkeys well ; but I always refuse his money, for I have a 
strange dislike of him: he walks up and down before Mr. Somerset’s 
room, looking, as one may say, like some evil spirit, or Cain, who we 
read of in the Bible, after he slaughtered his brother. Every now and 
then he stops and looks in at the window, or through the half-open door; 
then he laughs, but the laughter is a sort of mockery, horrid to hear, and 
makes one’s blood run cold. I think him sometimes a devil sent to try 
and torment the poor unhappy gentleman.” 

“ I know who you mean—they call him Mr. Hartley. Don’t let him 
enter the gate.” 

“ T’'ve no power, child, to keep him out; his money makes all the 
other turnkeys his friends.” 

Julie — to think, but presently returned to the subject of Hester. 
She asked father certain questions, and him to aeeek to Miss 
Somerset on a matter which had long occupied her mind. hat it was 
will very shortly ao 

One morning as Hester was entering the passage of the prison, on her 
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“Oh, no, I am,not kind,” said Reuben ; “‘ however, I have. the will to 
be useful and to do good, though I want the power. . Listen, Miss Somer- 
set. I have a message to you from a poor girl—my daughter}, sheris so 
timid that’ she can’t speak for herself; and besides, she being in,aJow 
station, and you a lady, perhaps you might be offended if she:tonk, the 
liberty to address you. Of course I, in my office of turnkey, speak to 
all—that’s nothing.” 

“Now, Reuben, I thought you knew me better. I suppose you mean 
Julie. T have often seen her in your doorway as I have passed; but you 
shall ‘introduce me to her. Show me at once to your rooms, and she her- 
self shall tell me what she wants.” | 

“The ‘turnkey, after a little hesitation, complied with Hester's request, 
and in a few seconds they reached the hole in the wall. When they 
entered, Julie was sitting on a stool, her hands in her lap; she had 
evidently sent forth her father to speak to Hester, and was waiting an 
answer to her message. The girl now rose in confusion, and blushed 


deeply. 

e aia not mean this, father; I did not wish the lady to trouble her- 
self fo’ come here.” 

* But I proposed it,” said Hester, “ and it is no trouble. I wish I 
could do anything for Reuben, and you too, for Reuben’s kindness to 
Mr. Somerset. You have something, Julie, to ask of me.” 

* You know my name then,” said the turnkey’s daughter, looking up 
more assured, and faintly smiling, “I am glad ofthat. I did not sup- 
ac knew that a poor person like myself lived in the prison.” 

“Then, you see, I take more notice than you imagine. But tell me in 
what I can please you.” 
oe looked at her father, and looked at the ground. At length she 
ee T have thought, Miss Somerset, that I can be of some little service 
to you, if you will permit me. You are a lady, and it does not seem right 
that you ould do what I hear you do—darn Mr. Somerset’s clothes, mend 
his linen, and sometimes attend to his rooms. Let these things be my 
task. I am accustomed to work, which you cannot be.” 

“And how am I to pay you, Julie? I would willingly be the means 
of affording you a little mF beoetice df but all my endeavour is to save, 
not expend money.” 

The girl’s face became crimson, but the next instant her eyes filled with 
tears. 

“Oh! if is not for this. Do not think me so mean—so base, .And 
yet,” she added with energy, “I am presumptuous enough to, ask for. 
something in return. Will you bestow upon me, say a half an hour 
a week. I never go out of the prison, and no one here will teach me. I 
Oct.—vou. XCIII. NO. CCCLXX. P 
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ath ignorant, and long to learn. ‘Will you, then, give me a few lessons 
in reading and writing 2” | 
“ Yes,” said Reuben, seconding his daughter’s suit, “ this is all the 


girl has been thinking of for a long time past. I can’t read or write my- 
self, and am too poor to send her to school; so you see how the matter 


stands.” 

“Reuben, say no more. I cannot allow Julie to mend my father’s 
linen, or do other little things for him. The task is a pleasure, a source 
of happiness, which I cannot abandon to another.” 

Julie, though she perfectly understood Hester’s feelings, re in 
her look deep disappomtment, for she considered her prayer refused. 

“ But this I will do,” continued Hester, after a pause. ‘I am already 
under deep obligations to Reuben ; therefore, most willingly, three times 
a week, I will give you an hour’s tuition, and will attend you here. Let 
us commence to-morrow.” 

“ God bless you !” said Reuben, his cheeks, eyes, and very forehead 
returning in smiles his honest thanks. ‘ This is kind indeed. Julie now 
will have her heart’s content, and be a learned lass after all.” 

The girl did not speak, but drew nearer to Hester. Knowing nothing 
of the conventional ways of the world, she was influenced by a spontanéous 
feeling of nature—a feeling which might have prevailed in the primitive 

of the world. She stooped, raised a part of Hester's dress, and fer- 
vently kissed it, thus expressing at once the gratitude of her heart and 
the humility of her mind. 





CHAPTER VY. 


HESTBR SOMERSET AND HER PUPIL IN THE FLEET PRISON. 


Tuey sat together, the teacher and the pupil. The room was the 
turnkey’s common dwelling, being the hole in the wall already alluded to. 
Reuben, engaged in his accustomed duties, was walking about the prison, 
and his wife was busy with her knitting in a corner. 

Hester found Julie an apt scholar, and the progress which she made 
was rapid. In truth, the girl’s intellect, though it had never been 
developed, was of a high order. The diffidence and quietude of her 
manner were in beautiful contrast with the promptitude and animation 
which distinguished that of Hester. But a very few words will suffice to 
point out the discrepancy, physical and mental, prevailing between these 
two young women. Hester was tall and commanding, inheriting, to a 
certain extent, the majestic deportment of her mother. Julie was little, 
timid, and retiring, being formed rather to lean on than to be the support 
of another. Hester’s features were full of life; her large eyes beamed 
with fire and energy. The face of Julie had a still, pensive expression, 
which sapere’ the sorrowful, and that face was not cast, like Hester’s, 
in a faultless classic mould. Their hair, however, was precisely of a 
similar colour, and the complexion of each was the true English blonde. — 

The untaught mind of the turnkey’s daughter was like a patch of 
dine for the first time receiving the beams of the genial sun after a 

k and protracted winter. It imbibed with grateful delight the new 
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ideas called up by the teaching of Hester. The world of letters was to 
her an essentially new world. The notion of countless countries beside 
her own, natural truths, history—that dream of the past—seemed to her 
as gorgeous as they were novel, and her mind expanded, throwing off the 
chain with which it had so long been bound. 

One day, as Hester continued her instructions, by an irresistible asso- 
ciation of ideas her thoughts were carried back to the time when the pea- 
sant-boy, Ernest Banks, thirsting also for knowledge, came to her father, 
begging to be placed in the village school. In fancy, Hester was again 
in the library at Brookland Hall, listening to the boy’s solicitations. She 
saw his cap in his hand, his coarse jacket, and hobnailed shoes; his 
manly front, great black eyes, and beautifully-chiselled features—all were 
before her with the vividness of reality. Her mind was so absorbed by 
the picture that she sat motionless for many minutes, appearing to forget 
entirely the presence of Julie. Her head bent forward; her hands were 
porta ; a smile overspread her face; and yet tears, one by one, dropped 
from the long lashes of her downcast eyes. 

Julie was surprised and troubled at the singular absence of mind be- 
trayed by her teacher. She would not, however, disturb her reverie, but 
sat opposite to her, silently looking into her face, and she seemed fasci- 
yer by the contemplation. Like the nun, who, while gazing at the 
pictured lineaments of the divine Cecilia, grew breathless with delight 
and adoration, so Julie experienced a strange pleasure approaching to 
a — of worship. She regarded Hester as a superior being, and, 
in her humility, believed herself born only reverently to love and to 
serve her. Hester at length recollected herself, and observed her pupil 
sitting near her, the book she had been studying having fallen on the 
floor. 

“Go on, Julie, you have not yet finished your lesson. But I think 
we are both idly inclined to-day. Well, put by the lessons, and let us 
have a little conversation. - You are not so old as I am, Julie, I think?” 

“Perhaps I am.” And she named her age. 

“Ah! then you are about a year older. And you have lived in the 
prison all your life ?” 

‘Yes; that is, so long as I can remember; though my father says I 
was not born here.” 

“‘ Have you ever been out of London, and seen the green fields ?” 

“‘Never—stay. Iwas once, many years ago, on father’s birthday, as 
far as Hampstead. I can only recollect the scene as being most beautiful ; 
the heath so wide, and the hills so far away, as much in the sky as upon 
the earth; then London, with so many towers, and huge St. Paul’s 
above all the others, spread out at our feet covered with smoke, but it 
was so still that not a sound travelled to us ; and I could scarcely believe 
that down yonder all the bustle of life, the whirl of coaches, and the 
shouts of the people, were still going forward. Ah! that was a striking 
scene—a rich, verdant prospect; for there were clumps of trees, too, 
close by—trees as tall, 1 suppose, as St. Dunstan’s tower in Fleet-street. 
I wonder if there is another scene so fine as Hampstead in England ?” 

Hester smiled at the simplicity of her pupil, and patted her on her 
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‘‘ There are scenes nearly as fine, I dare say, in a few other places ; 
and I hope, one day, you oil see — Julie.” 

Hester to Troked at Y be gitl for some time without speaking, 
‘and there was Gadkinges unusual verry fhm piercing in her scrutiny. 

“ Julie,” she said at | “it may be only a fancy of mine, but 
your voice reminds me forcibly of one who is very dear to me.” 

The interest of the turnkey’s daughter was excited. 

‘“‘ Your words give me great pleasure. I am glad that I resemble in 
any slight thing those you love.” 

‘‘ The dear person I mean is my mother.” 

“Alas! poor lady!” said Julie, “my father has told me where 
she is.” 

“ Yes, she is still in the asylum,” observed Hester, with a deep sigh. 
“But another word, Julie. More than one person here has ny me 
that there is a likeness between yourself and me. 

The poor child of seclusion and lowly birth, who was fully conscious 
that she was not handsome, while Hester a peared in her eyes the type 
of all perfection, sprang up and laughed. Unbelief was expressed in her 
laughter, yet joy too. That she sehihled the beautiful lady before her, 
seemed a thing utterly impossible; yet even for a distant and faint 
shadow of Hester's idedlinens to be reflected on her, filled her heart with 
pleasurable emotions. 

“J like you, Miss Somerset ?—no, no. How could such a notion 
enter people’s heads? I have seen in print-shops drawings of the grace- 
ful rich-coloured tulip, though I never beheld a real one, and of the 
hedge-side primrose. They are both flowers, but, oh! the difference 
between one and the other !—such are we!” 

“T can tell you, then, the primrose is the worthier flower of the two. 
If the tulip have some advantages in form and colour, the sister flower 
has a sweet perfume, that renders her the most welcome among all the 
flowers of spring.’ 

Pleasure shone in the glistening eyes of her whose heart was all 
humility ; and Julie, in the ardour of the moment, would have embraced 
Hester, but the consciousness of her position, little removed from that 
of a menial servant, held her back. She knelt, however, and kissed 
again her companion’s dress, and even ventured to press her hand to 
her lips. Hester looked at her thoughtfully, and seemed to watch her 
emotions with deep interest. 

“Julie,” she said, much moved by the betrayal of her artless affection, 
“] feel an interest in you which i cannot enteiiis for. This distance 
must not exist between us; if your father is poor, mine is equally so.’ 

* But he is a gentleman, and you were born a lady. I am nothing.” 

“Speak not in this way. In spite of external circumstaxces, is not 
your soul as good and as worthy as mine ?” 

“ No, not so exalted—not so good.” 

“ Our spirits are attracted to each other, Julie; our sympathies are the 
same; ‘there -is' a bond between us—the holy bond of Nature: then let 
there be no reserve, no cold and humble distance shown by you. . We 
must be friends, and thus I would embrace you.” 

Hester drew the girl towards her in a fond endearing manner ; but 
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the latter, though trembling with delight, still considered the act too 
great a condescension on the part of her companion. She shrank, and 
would remain on her knees ; called Hester her mistress, whom she would 
serve so long as her life endured; and as her face was uplifted, it was 
covered with tears—that pale face thus resembling the lowly flower 
before named, the sweet colourless primrose, when bathed in the spark- 
ling dews of morning. 


Cuapter VI. 


HESTER SOMERSET HAS TURNED SCHOOLMISTRESS—A SCENE AT 
DOCTORS’ COMMONS. 


But Hester must not remain inactive. The daughter of the impri 
soned man has a great task before her, little of which she has yet per- 
formed. Naturally hopeful and energetic was that young fragile being, 
and not one to be crushed or overcome by past disappointments. The 
mouse performing what the lion could not; dripping water wearing the 
stone; the tiny coral insect building, with its fellows, the broad islands— 
all offered her lessons, inculcated perseverance, and bade her heart never 
despair. Before her, in the night of coming years, there shone astar. It 
burned brightly on the eye of fancy—it was the star of her father’s 
freedom—a freedom to be won by her own exertions. 

Anxious to elude the persecutions of Pike and Hartley, Hester aban- 
doned her lodgings in Fleet-lane ; and she hoped to succeed in keeping 
her next residence a profound secret from them; for the solitary unpro- 
tected girl found she was no match for the wily attorney of St. Mary Axe. 
Still she resolved to be near her father, or to live at least within ten 
minutes’ walk of the Fleet Prison. Accordingly we find her located in 
a little square in the vicinity of Doctors’ Commons. The building called 
Wardrobe-place, though surrounded by a multitude of small labyrinthine 
streets, is in itself singularly retired. It boasts four stunted lime-trees, 
an extreme luxury in this sloth and dusty region ; and a lamp stands at 
each extremity of the place. 

And what did Hester here? So much pleasure had she taken, and 
still experienced, in the tuition of Julie, that, by a natural linking of 
ideas, she conceived the notion of extending that pleasure, and converting 
it into a source of profit. She would open a school—a day-school for an 
unlimited number of children. If success should attend the undertaking, 
an income might be the result beyond anything her hopes had yet anti- 
cipated ; and then what a march, she reasoned, might be made towards 


the goal of her great design. 
The plan had scarcely been conceived, before Hester, ever prompt and 


decisive, was prepared to carry it out. 

We see her now in her pretty attire, always genteel though never 
showy, tripping through the streets in and around Doctors’ Commons. 
Her reticule hangs on her arm, and its = recesses contain her circulars, 
setting forth her address, the nature of the intended tuition, terms, and 
other n items. These she leaves at divers houses where families 
reside. The locality, with the exception of the law-offices, is low, and 
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rently colonised by a vulgar class of people; yet it is remarkabl 

int in children? they ei seen in every ones every alley, ont 

almost every doorway. The foggy atmosphere encompassing the district 

exercises an influence favourable to the command, “increase and multi- 

ply ;” and the philosophy of Malthus, with his population-restricting 
ws, seems here ially to be held in scorn. 

Hester’s gentle manners and pleasing a cape went far in her 
favour. The people in the neighbourhood of this ancient seat of law, 
though of humble pretensions, are not generally needy; many, therefore, 
in a brief time, sent their children to the young lady’s school, and Hes- 
ter soon had the satisfaction of seeing around her an increasing and pro- 
mising establishment. Arduous may be the duties, and frequently trying 
the position of those who teach the young; but toil was a delight to the 
indefatigable daughter of Somerset, when it promised to lead fo the 
desired end. 

It is morning ; the woman of the house prepares Hester’s breakfast ; 
and, that finished, fresh and happy she hurries to the school-room on the 

und floor, to make ready for the arrival of the children. Meantime, 
Folie comes from the prison to help her in her morning’s task, for this the 
turnkey’s daughter insists on doing; the latter removes the forms and 
chairs, and, a broom in her little hand, ‘sweeps the room.” In defiance 
of Hester's wishes, Julie is still the servant, and will hear of nothing 
else. At nine o'clock flock in the children, and then commence the buzz, 
the stamping of small feet, and all the nameless disagreeables of a prepa- 
ichoal A continuance of this, hour after hour, might well weary 
the refined and gentle spirit of the teacher; but Hester is never wea- 
ried ; one thought supports her, one idea sheds'light and glory over her 
apparently irksome occupation, and her heart overflows with happiness. 

At five, the duties terminate for the day, and ther she hastens to her 
father in the Fleet. There she talks to him, cheers his lonely hours by 
her anecdotes, or reads aloud some amusing book ; and thus the ruined 
man, amidst his misfortunes, experiences consolation. 

Spirit of social intercourse! spirit of love! there is no phase, however 
barren and dark, in this our changeful existence, but ye have the power 
to brighten. Ye can render poverty endurable ; ye can remove the crush- 
ing load from the shoulders of crippled misery ; ye can call up smiles of 
~~ and resignation on the hollow cheek of wan disease ; in the cham- 

of death ye are still angels, filling the dying with hope, and pointing 
to a reunion whose duration shall be eternity. 
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A BATCH OF NOVELS. 


Tae ardour of opinion, the rancour of sectarianism, the religious 
ide and self-sufficiency of the Americans, are certainly better adopted 
the “novel” than for serious portraiture. Open enmity to all holi- 
ness or righteousness is a very a ee thing, but, as far as our own 
experience , We never saw such enmity characterised by the jealousy, 
hatred, and contempt, that is borne to one another by different sects of 
so-called Christians. But it is one thing to know and to feel this melan- 
fact, it is another to depict it. As far back as the days of Thomas 
a Kempis, the pious old man recorded, that as.often as he mingled in the 
company of men he came out of it less humanised than he went in. 
Averse, upon principle, to theological novels, still it has always struck 
us that the field was one full of promise to the satirist—nowhere so 
much as in the land where those arch-pious Puritans dwell, who 
would make of earth a paradise, and of all its inhabitants saints. The 
author of “Alban ”* has hit off this class admirably. The pre-eminent 
beauty of the-young ladies of Yarmouth is united to “an air of saint- 
like beauty and heavenly peace ;” the “spiritual style of female loveli- 
ness” is throughout spoken of as the only thing. The men are all “kind 
fathers, admirable citizens, patriots, and saints.” 
“ Who are the godfather and godmother?” whispered an English middy, 
whe, with his other brother officers, happened to be present at Alban’s 
tism. 
te Them are the parents,” was the reply, accompanied with an expression of 
pity ; “ we don’t have nothing of that kind you said.” 


Then again a domestic scene : 


“ Have you been to church to-day, Mr. Harvey, or to meeting?” suddenly 


asked old Mr. Atherton. 
“To meeting, madam, in the morning,” said the officer. 
“ Ah! then you saw my grandson christened?” broke in the old lady, with 


animation. 
-“ Saw him baptised, you mean, ma!” said young Miss Atherton, faintly, and 


with a slight winning smile of remonstrance. nats 
“No, child, I mean christened. Is not that what you call it at home, in old 


England, Mr. Harvey ?” 
“ Baptised or christened, madam, is the same, I, have always understood,” 


said the lieutenant. 
Miss Atherton’s lip curled, but she did not look up from her book. 
“ How did you like the name ?” pursued the old lady, with a courteous but 


sarcastic air. 
Harvey said “he thought it a very good name,” and Miss Atherton’s lip 


curled again. 

The handsome young English officer was foolish enough to propose to 
this beautiful but supercilious damsel, and met with the answer he might 
have anticipated : 


“ You know my principles, Lieutenant Harvey. I cannot reconcile it to my 


conscience to marry one who is not a Christian.” 
“Not a Christian, Miss Atherton! My God! do you take me for an 


infidel ?” 
* Alban. A Tale. By the Author of “Lady Alice.” 3 vols. Colburn and Co. 
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“Oh, no, not an infidel, sir; but. you do not so much as believe in that 

change of heart which we think necessary to make a real Christian, _ I always 
resolved,” added she—and fier delicate profile looked firmness itself—*I 
always resolved never to marry any but a Christian.” 
_ Apart from the admirable sketches of society, and of the tone of feel- 
ing aud, manners, of American Congregationalists, the life of ‘ Alban 
Atherton”, has a great, purpose in view. . This imaginary biography is 
written to.show that a man of free and active mind must, if brought up 
in a false faith, ever seek for truth with restlessness and disquietude. 
If he find only erroneous principles to rest on—if he feel the ground 
move under, his. feet, he will change his position every moment, will 
leap from error to error, and precipitate himself from one abyss to 
another.. Such isthe life of Alban. As a boy, he learned that at Yar- 
mouth the. Church of the family was Congregationalist, but in New 
York it was Presbyterian, and ‘his young soul began to puzzle over 
this-mysterious diversity.” New families must have a pride in some- 
thing — in the Old World it is generally worldly position—in the 
New,..it. attaches itself to the high religious character of ancestry. So 
young Alban became a “professor,” and led in prayer before he was 
twelve years of age—a period between which and sixteen an American 
becomes a man. Occasional slips from spiritual to mundane affairs, in 
the company of “cousin Jane” and the servants Polly and Maggie, 
amusingly diversify the first religious trials. Alban’s being one of the 
select, ‘a member of the Church,” and a “ professor,” only involved 
him in persecution at New Haven College, whither he proceeded from the 
conversions, revivals, and backslidings of Babylon ; nor did he fail soon, 
with his active mind, to become infected with what his sect called ‘the 
heretical theology of New Haven.” Alban became, in fact, an Episco- 
palian. The first step taken, change followed change, and we have to 
proceed with our hero through almost all the denominations of Christi- 
anity, through an endless number of really clever, but somewhat Jesuiti- 
cally expressed, religious doubts and discussions, diversified, as at the onset, 
by the company of young American ladies, as distinguished for their 
theological learning, and their talents for polemics, as they are pre- 
eminent over all the other children of Adam for beauty. We need 
not say that the end is Romanism. That is the haven of all waver- 
ing faiths, and besides, Alban would not have suited the year of 
our Lord, 1851, if it had any other dénowement. Some one may 
say the whole work was written for the sake of the conclusion it 
arrives at. Of that.we know nothing. The Romanist holds a formi- 
dable weapon in his hand. All other denominations of Christians are 
left more or less to the vacillations and incertitudes of reason; the 
Roman Church depends upon faith and authority alone. Dr. Newman 
would go so far as to insist that if we believe in the mystery of mysteries 
——the incarnation—we must accept all the miracles of the Romish 
Church. It is the old struggle of reason against hierarchical assump- 
tion.. , Better. Protestantism, with all its diversities, its divisions, its 
sectarianisms, its heart-burnings, and its vanities, than the prostration of 
the intellect to the assamed infallibility of a few. The one, at least, 
holds out the chances of a better state of things ; the latter is an intel- 
lectual and religious immolation. iat: 
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To redeem the memory of “the brave and gentle Presbyterians of 
1665” from the obloquy too frequently cast upon the early English 
Nonconformists, has been the object of the eloquent and pathetic author 
of the volume which we now take up.* The biographer of ‘ Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland” has claims upon every reader’s attention, and 
“Caleb Field” is a work that on many accounts justifies the praise 
bestowed = its predecessors. We have the same tender sentiments, 
the same flow of language, delineation of character, as just and local 
description, as accurate as before—everything, in short, that depends for 
its charm on purity of thought and refinement of style. ‘The subject, 
too, in spite of its being one already well used, is an attractive one, and, 
with the purpose which she had in view, the author of “Caleb Field” 
has not fallen short of her attempt to impart a strong feeling of interest 
for the resolute, suffering, high-minded men, who sought and endured 
-_. persecution for the Word’s sake. 

et, with all these aids towards the making of a story of interest, the 
book—as a work of fiction—is a failure; and chiefly for the reason that 
it-can hardly be said to have any story at all. It is, moreover, deficient 
altogether nA incident, and apart:from some well-drawn portraiture, with 
here and there a dash of bright colour thrown in—the history of what 
befel the pious Caleb Field and his self-devoted daughter Edith, during 
the stirring times of the great plague of London, is but a narrative of 
the tamest kind. 

To grapple with a theme so vast and fearful as the moral and physical 
features of a pestilence, engendering crime and waking horror at every 
step in its fell progress, requires the genius of a Defoe, or the wonderful 
descriptive power of him who wrote “Old St. Paul’s;” with all her 
ability, the author of “ Caleb Field” is unequal to a task of this magni- 
tude, and, but that she lacked a scene wherein to display the enduring 
heroism of her actors, she had better have avoided that which inevitabl 
suggests a dangerous comparison. This “Tale of the Puritans” is 
simply a passage in the wrongs they underwent at the hands of the un- 
grateful monarch, when they were prohibited from the exercise of their’ 
ministry at the commencement of his reign, and the severe restriction, 
known as “ The Act of Uniformity,” is here made coincident with the 
Great Plague, to afford opportunity for the display of the most heroic 
self-denial and contempt of danger in the cause of humanity and spiritual 
salvation. Caleb Field is a non-conforming clergyman, expelled from 
the care of his flock, and menaced by the heaviest penalties of the law 
if he preaches that faith to which he has devoted every energy of his 
existence. He has confided his only daughter, Edith, a young and 
beautiful girl in the first dawn of womanhood, to the care of a Cumber- 
land shepherd’s family, while he wanders about the land in the perilous 
endeavour to preach the Word wherever he can find hearers, however 
few their number. Caleb Field suddenly learns that' the plague has 
made its appearance in London and its environs, and that all—the court, 
the nobles, the clergy, and the wealthier inhabitants—are flying in 
affright.from the doomed city. Amongst them, he hears, ‘is the con- 
forming clergyman, who succeeded himself at Hampstead when his own 





* Caleb Field. A Tale of the Puritans. By: the author of “ Passages fae 
Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland,” “ Merkland,” &c. London: Colburn and Co. 
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expulsion took place. He has resolved, therefore, at every hazard of 
liberty and life, to return to his flock, and save them from the spiritual 
~ famine which otherwise amet paths " Bis deadhaes 

His great struggle is how to rev is purpose to hi ter, how 
part with hee when the tale is told; he fears the excess of her love and 
self-devotion, and rightly fears it, for Edith, undeterred by his arguments, 
or rather fortified by stronger arguments of her own, determines to ac- 
company him to the scene of his dangerous labour. The plague is the 
ordeal through which both are destined a and they do so un- 
seathed and triumphantly, the narrative affording scope for the develop- 
ment of the most exalted and self-denying virtue, but lacking, as we have 
already said, the variety of incident and forcible expression necessary to 
convey a true picture of the horrible reality. We shall not enter into a 
polemic with the author, or we might hint that the “gentle martyrs” 
were rather more absolute in their doctrine than her pages would séem to 
imply, and that they aimed at a supremacy which fell little short of that 
exercised by any establishment, In proof of this, we need scarcely go 
further than Baxter's Autobiography. The individual specimens of the 
Presbyterian ministry who are ae in ** Caleb Field,” are, however, 
bright examples of the class who adhered with so much passive, yet reso- 
lute, courage to a persecuted faith. 

We turn now from the Actual to the Ideal, from scenes of sorrow and 
suffering, such as living men have witnessed, to the terrible and gloomy 
dreams of a writer who rests his chief claim to notice upon the strength of 
@ powerful imagination. 

*‘ Hamon and Catar’* is a story of the antediluvian period, when the 
world was scantly peopled, but when the germs of all the passions that 
agitate the wie had already begun to expand. The narrator of 
the tale is no other than Cain, the accursed of the Lord, a part of whose 
heavy punishment it was to witness in his undying, outcast condition, the 
dreadful penalty which his crime had entailed upon all the sons of Adam. 
The history of Cain’s doomed condition, which forms the prologue to the 
eventful narrative, presents a grand and awful picture of the curse by 
which he had been smitten, and is sustained by a vigour of language and 
power of imagery which accord but too well with the terrible theme. 

In the course of his wanderings the first murderer has founded the first 
city, called after his son “ Enoch,” from whence he is driven forth by his 
own children, and, after years of indescribable woe, he returns to the spot 
to witness the struggle Saheim the two races, whose mutual animosity 
sprang from his own guilt. He is the invisible spectator of the yet 
ey een and degeneracy of man, but—momentary consolation 
in the midst of his pain—he is also a witness to much that is great and 
noble in the character and conduct of his descendants. 

The key-note of the story of “ Hamon and Catar” is the universal 
abhorrence of murder amongst the children of Enoch; and the fortunes 
of Catar, the leader of that race, are made dependent on his freedom 
from that crime in the midst of the warfare with the sons of Seth. 
Catar, at the height of human glory, loves and is beloved by Anna, the 
only daughter of Formon, the chief of the Elders, with whom his achieve- 


* Hamon and Catar, or the Two Races. A Tale. London. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 1851. Can .e 
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ments have now associated him; but the golden vision of happiness is 
clouded all too soon by the jealousy instilled by a false friend, Gondar, 
who, working for his own ends, denounces a rival in Akan, the captive 
of Catar’s bow and spear. In vain Hamon, the dearer friend of Catar, 
labours to clear away the apparent mystery of Anna’s conduct; in vain 
he shows him that Akan is pom foster-brother, and not her secret lover; 
the suspicions sown by Gondar, and the evil counsel which follows, prevail 
over Catar’s better nature, and murder, the abhorred crime, becomes the 
fated issue—the victim being Akan ;, the murderer, Catar. To save 
himself from the consequences of the evil deed, he is compelled to coun- 
tenance the belief that Hamon is the guilty one—Hamon, who in the 
murdered Akan, had found his own brother, and who in the tumult of 
his soul had fled to the Sethites, his own tribe, on discovering the mur- 
derer in his friend. 

From this point commences the strife between “the two races.” We 
do not follow the story further, being unwilling to mar its fair propor- 
tions by a meagre outline; but we are bound to say that in its develop- 
ment occur passages of the greatest beauty, in which every fibre of the 
heart is stirred. 

From the nature of the subject it is probable that this work is a coup 
dassai ; a writer of longer experience would, we think, have chosen a 
period nearer to the sympathies of the present time. But our augury 
from this is highly favourable, for the author who can awaken so muc 
interest in the events of an antediluvian age, must be certain of success 
when he deals with events that claim kindred with more recent, if not 
more romantic, associations. 

From our earliest days, when Ritson, and Perey, Scott, Lewis, and 
Southey, were our familiar friends, we have welcomed the ballad-gatherer 
and the ballad-writer, and in these later times, let us not scan the in- 
terval too closely, we have made fellowship with Motherwell and Lock- 
hart, Longfellow and Macaulay. We have now to add another friend to 
the list in the person of Mr. George Thornbury, whose volume greets us 
with its ballads of the New World and the Old.* 

Mr. Thornbury has flung himself headlong into the current of the ro- 
- mantic Past, and like Schiller’s diver—of whose legend he has given an 
admirable version—he rises from its depths with a golden beaker filled to 
the brim with ballad lore. Mr. Thornbury says of his own work that it 
isa “ small unchased casket, full of pebbles that might have been gathered 
by any;’’ but, pebbles though they be, every stone is precious, and it 
needs no poetical lapidary to discover in each a diamond. We are not 
so sure that the source from whence he has gathered his offering has 
been ‘heeded by few,” or that he is “the first digger in this mental 
California ;” for we have certain reminiscences of song, in which Co- 
lumbus and Cortes were no less the heroes than we find them in Mr. 
Thornbury’s verse. But this is certain: we have nowhere met those 
gallant spirits in prouder array, or moving to more melodious music. 

Mr. Thornbury is deeply imbued with the chivalrous feeling of the 
age which gave birth to the gentleman whose adventures have in red 
his muse. He has caught the tone of the time, and rendered it back 


* Lays and Legends; or, Ballads of the New World. By G. W. Thornbury. 
London: Saunders and Ottley.. 1851. 
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again in most harmonious measure ; every stanza. he writes is a picture, 
and the'framework is of gold. Take the story of the great Columbus, 
tis vast discovery, the chains which were his reward; take that of Cortes, 
Tobaseo, and the mourner on the heights of Tacuba, or 
watch the daring soldier on his sorrowful retreat from the plains of 
Mexico ‘after the death of Montezuma ; take the well-told tale of the 
murder of Pizarro, or the stirring narrative of the death of old Carbsjal ; 
yet more, take the sad “Procession of the Dead,” or the: chivalrous 
‘“¢ Descent of the Volcano ;’’ and in each and all of these we find the real 
poetic fire, the truth, the tenderness, even the homeliness of phrase, which 
constitute the true ballad. 

But Mr. Thornbury has not cast his net over the new world only to 
the neglect of the old. The Fight of Hastings, the Death of Rufus, and 
many an incident of the romance of Saxon and Welsh history, have 
furnished him with the materials for lays and legends of rare beauty, and 
in his translations from Schiller, Goethe, Freiligrath, and Riickeert, he has 
esr kept to the text, and never departed from the spirit of his 


Sbedeytiody remembers Captain Cuttle, and his inscrutable friend the 
commander of The Cautious Clara, whose name was ‘‘ Bunsby,” but 
which “ might have been anything for the matter of that,” so inscrutable 
washe. “Ifyou was to take and show that man the buoy at the Nore,” 
observed Captain Cuttle to Walter on one occasion, ‘and ask his opinion 
of it, he’d give you an opinion that was no more like that buoy than your 
uncle’s buttons are.” The anonymous author of “ Tales of the Mountains” * 
has placed his work in the predicament of Captain Bunsby and his 
opinions. As far as regards its title, it “might, have been anything for 
the matter of that,"—and touching the “ mountains,” which he has 
made his theme, they are no more like mountains than uncle Sol’s 
buttons themselves. Bad French, bad English, slip-slop and conceit, are 
the materials of which these volumes are made, and he who has read the 
title-page and not been condemned to undergo more, has had a happy 
deliverance. 

It is a relief, after the platitude and nonsense of this twaddling “ moun- 
taineer,” to take up a story which, whatever may be the tendencies of the 
writer, is at least full of human passion and human interest. The hand 
that gives us “The Tutor’s Ward’t has more than once afforded us a 
high degree of pleasure, and in the volumes which tell that ward’s history 
the same hand has not lost its cunning. 

John Forde is a dreamy student, whose heart has throbbed for one 
unattainable object—the love of a bright, beautiful girl, who heeded not 
his passion, and freely gave her hand to one whom she herself idolised. 
With shattered hopes the dreamer drags on his purposeless life till he is 
roused to action by the sudden apparition of her whose fair and happy 
image had never left his thoughts, and who now comes to him a haggard, 
heartbroken, and dying woman, to prefer a last request. The husband 
whom she had worshipped has ill-requited her adoration—a sceptic, a 


e — of the Mountains; or Sojourns in Eastern Belgium. London: Picker- 
: + The Tutor’s Ward. A Novel. By the Author of “ Wayfaring Sketches,” 
“ Use and Abuse,” &c. London: Colburn andCo. 1851. 
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scoffer, a sensualist, a libertine, a callous, soulless man of the world—he has 
wronged her in every way by which wedded woman can suffer outrage ; 
his cruelty is not merely lifelong, it threatens to extend through that of 
her only child, an infant girl, to save whom from the dreadful fate of 
being brought up in — ignorance of all that is good and holy, the 
wretched mother takes the resolute step of conveying from her home to 

her in the hands of John Forde, the “ poor, faithful friend,” whose 
enduring love is the only stay on which the dying woman can reckon. 
She exacts from the tutor a promise that he will take the child abroad, 
educate it as his own, and only restore the pledge to a maternal aunt when 
the child’s father shall be no more. 

The youth of Millicent Gray—the tutor’s ward—is consequently spent 
in Provence, remote from all connexion with her profligate father, who 
had remarried after her mother’s death, and forgotten the child, whose 
abduction had, at first, greatly annoyed him. The dreamy existence of 
Millicent’s presumed uncle, John Forde, is to her a subject of endless 
observation, and its cause a theme of constant wonder. She longs to 
know what is “the great good, the happiness in life, which must be the 
reason of our living,” and to him, the broken-hearted man, she appeals for 
the knowledge. 

From a conversation with John Forde, Millicent Gray gathered this 
conviction,—that the repose for which her spirit so ardently craved was 
to be found in human love, and on this false foundation her life began. 
Three years after this incident, when Millicent has reached the age of 
nineteen, and has become a beautiful, accomplished girl, but ignorant en- 
tirely of the world we live in, her father dies, and she is claimed by her 
aunt, Mrs. Egerton. She-parts from her tutor, and returns to England. 

Millicent’s introduction to her newly-discovered relations affords oppor- 
tunity for the authoress to paint a number of excellent portraits, The 
‘punctual, respectable’ Mr. Egerton ; her aunt, “ the personification of 
dignified propriety ;” the “tall and frigid” and ‘“ unpleasantly handsome” 
cousin Anne; Fanny, “with indistinct hair and indefinite features, a 
small mind and a small voice ;” Sophia, ‘‘ decidedly plain, short, thickset, 
and able-bodied,” whose especial vocation was the improvement of the 
mind, and who had written a book called “ Hints‘to Bishops ;” Charles 
Egerton, the “ studiously elegant” elder son; and Arthur, his ungainl 
brother; all are admirably drawn. In the midst of this family her lot is 
cast, and in their society to seek for that ‘‘haman love” to which she 
looked for the colouring of her existence. How she sought and found it, 
after treachery and rivalry had done their worst—no, not their worst, the 
catastrophe is yet to be told,—the author’s pages must reveal, for we will 
not analyse further. 

The repentance of Arthur, the “unwilling (?) murderer,” and the 
lacid death of Millicent, who finally anchors that love for which she 
ived on the Rock of Ages, closes this interesting novel, of which we 
may safely say that we have recently met with nothing of its kind that 
has more excited our attention, or better repaid the time which we have 


devoted to its perusal, 
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CUBA AND THE SLAVE STATES. 


Arter the signal failure of two separate attempts made by piratical 
adventurers from the southern states of the Union to bring about the 
annexation of Cuba by revolution and anarchy, and after so disastrous 
a termination to these buccaneering assaults upon the largest, the most 
wealthy, and most us island of the West Indies, a few words 
will not be out of in reference to an island little known to many 

t as the market for Cubas and Havannahs, more especially as regards 
its political and social relations to the southern, or slave, states of America 
—a party thrown for a moment by the tide of events into a peaceful atti- 
tude, but who will not the less wait and watch for that opportunity which 
they deem must present itself. ‘‘ She will come to us in good time,” says 
one, picking up a crumb of comfort from amidst multiple disaster. “If 
the question of the annexation of Cuba should be thrown into our presi- 
dential election next year,’”’ says another, “as it may be, and if the party 
who espouses it should become dominant, the question will assume a new 
and more important shape, and be solved in a very short time.” This, 
after the ignominious execution of Lopez, and the destruction or dis- 
persion of the whole of his piratical band. 

The island of Cuba extends from 73 deg. 50 min. to 85 deg. 30 niin. 
west longitude, and from east to west. Its form is so curved, that it lies, 
although narrow, between 20 deg. 20 min. and 19 deg. 40 min. north 
latitude. It is about 700 miles long, but not more than 70 in medial 
breadth. The westermost part of Cuba nearly shuts in, with the northern 
shore of Yucatan, and the western coast of Florida, that immense basin 
known by the name of the Gulf of Mexico. It is, indeed, thought that 
Cape Catoche, in Yucatan, and the north-western headland of Cuba, must 
have been formerly united by an isthmus, which has been gradually worn 
away by the pressure and action of the waters of the Carribbean Sea. 
The position of Cuba thus gives it the command of the Gulf of Mexico, 
b straits of Yucatan and Florida, as well as the navigation 

the windward passage and channel of Bahamas. The fine har- 
bour of Havannah, and some other smaller ports, have ever ren- 
dered this island, with these advantages, the most important of the 
West India Islands; particularly to Spain, possessing, as she once did, 
the shores of the Mexican Gulf. The Spanish government, accord- 
ingly, spared no expense in fortifying the Havannah, on which they 
seemed to have placed their chief dependence for the security of their 
ultramarine colonies. The entrance to the harbour is very narrow and 
difficult, and is so strongly fortified in its whole length as to make it most 
hazardous for an enemy’s fleet to enter. On the east is Moro Castle, a 
triangular work on a high rock, mounted with forty pieces of heavy 
cannon, and having a battery nearly level with the water. On the west 
is the Punta, a square fort, strongly built and well supplied with artillery. 
The city is surrounded with works, mounted with numerous heavy guns; 
a square citadel, called El Fuerte, is also erected near the centre of the 
town. The importance of this city and harbour has caused it to be 
repeatedly attacked ; it was taken, in 1536, by a French pirate, from whom 
it was ransomed ; it was again taken by the British, by the French, and 
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the Buccaneers, the most memorable attack being that executed by 
British, in 1762, when nine sail of the line were captured, three 
more were sunk by the Spaniards, and two were burnt. A great many 
merchant vessels loaded with valuable cargoes completed the spoil, which, 
with the merchandise and specie found in the place, was sup to amount 
to 3,000,000/. sterling. The city was restored to Spain at the peace of 
1763, since which period the government has been constantly employed 
in increasing its strength and resources. The trade of Havannah is com- 
puted to amount, by importations, to 2,300,000. The exportations— 
chiefly cigars, sugar, honey, wax, and coffee—amount to 3,000,000/. 
The other principal towns of Cuba are St. Jago, Puerto del Principe, 
Bayamo, Trinidad, Baltalano, Santa Cruz, Baracoa, and Cadiz.* 

Only about one-hundredth part of the island of Cuba is aa: re to be 
under a state of cultivation. A chain of mountains runs the whole length 
of the island, following, or rather determining, the curvature of the 
country. ‘Though these mountains do not acquire any very considerable 
elevation, they give rise to numerous rivers, which flow into the ocean on 
each side, and they also temper the heats of summer, the climate of Cuba 
being considered as better than that of any other island in the western seas, 
excepting Puerto Rico. What land is cultivated is celebrated for its fer- 
tility, producing spices—among which are pepper and ginger ; also cassia, 
manioc, cacao, maize, aloes, mastic, sugar, coffee, and, above all, tobacco, 
the flavour of which is superior to that of any other part of the world. 
Honey, wax, and copper, are also great articles of export trade. Cattle, 
originally from Europe, have multiplied so much in Cuba, that they have 
become wild, and frequent in immense droves the forests and savannahs, 
or marshy plains; they are hunted for the sake of their hides and tallow, 
which are exported to a great amount. The forests also abound in swine, 
which have multiplied in a similar manner; and the inhabitants possess 
large stocks of mules, horses, fine black cattle, and sheep, all of which 
thrive very much. The woods consist chiefly of timber of valuable quali- 
ties: the red cedar, oaks, firs, palms, mahogany, ebony, lignum vite, and 
woods producing aromatic and medicinal gums. The rivers and coasts 
‘sboand: with fish, and fine turtles frequent the shallows. 

Cuba is governed by a capitaneria generale, or captain-general of 
Havannah, whose jurisdiction, comprising also Puerto Rico and other 
smaller islands, is so extensive and arduous, during war particularly, that 
he has in the island fourteen subordinate governors, who preside over as 
many districts. An intendant superintends the finances and commerce 
of the island, and is subordinate only to the captain-general. The mili- 

force is said to consist chiefly of militia, the amount of which is stated 
to be about 38,000. But there is also a garrison of 5000 well-trained 
Spanish soldiers. The inhabitants themselves consist of Europeans and 
their descendants, chiefly Creoles, and negroes ; the amount of the former 





* An old traveller, De Menonville, writing of Havannah, says: “ The view of 
the city occasioned in me a singular emotion. The cities of our colonies (the 
French) resemble nothing better than an assemblage of fishermen’s huts, con- 
structed in lines; but the fortresses of the Havannah, its numerous domes, its 
lofty steeples, the red tops of its houses, its high and white buildings, all give it 
the appearance of an European town, and powerfully awakened in me the recol- 
lection of my beloved country.” 


















































./The, slave;,states of; the! Union, placed as’ they are between the anta- 
gonism, of, anti-slavery: states on the one’ side and the emancipated islands 
of seer onemeese rea have pre. Katina fe gt Sh 
ne ‘one: ther hi of whi 
would sees of power.in the chat dxthe handete tiwalavery 
upholders—as with Hayti (the annexation of which would follow as a 
matter of course), the centre of power in the Carribbean Sea—and as the 
most fertile, p us, and productive regions that approximate to'their 
own eon g The struggles of the slave and auti-slave parties in the 
Union. itself, essing, mainly by the efforts of Mr.’ Clay, more and 
more cbuneddidbagtaainies of humanity and civilisation, have tended 
to hasten events. There was also in perspective the prospect of a better 
state of things in the little state of Delaware, in Kentucky; and even in 
Virginia Tennessee; in all of which the ee of the’ negro 
race is the interest of the proprietors of the soil, cultivation holding out 
promises of being more profitable with free labour than with slavery. 
The annexation of another slave state—the Texas—was first looked 
to as the remedy to this decline of power and influence of the slave 
party 5 but the unjustifiable acts of aggression that followed: upon’ this 
orcible annexation. went so far as to defeat the original purposes’ for 
which they were undertaken. One step led to another, till the invaders of 
Texas carried the limits of their conquests to so great an extent, that the 
vast territory now nominally held in the south-west must be ultimately 
divided into several states, and out of this dismemberment more would 
declare themselves free states than there would be to uphold the inhuman 
practice of slavery. The necessity to act was still further hastened by the 
more than nominal annexation of the free states of California, Utah (the 
land of the Mormons), and Oregon. For a moment the slave party 
looked to Sonora, to oppose to California, and to Vera Cruz, and any 
other available territory in Mexico, as counterpoises to Utah and Oregon. 
But there were difficulties in the way. As in Texas, so in most of the 
proposed annexations, slavery would have to be introduced into the 
country. In the Spanish West Indian Islands, on the contrary, slavery 
already exists, and with Porto Rico, and, if necessary, Hayti, these 
islands are also so wealthy, so populous, and so productive, that they 
could be divided into several states, and be thus made to secure at once 
preponderance of power in the Union to the slave states. True, that 
neither the anti-slave states, nor the governing power, nor authorities of 
any kind whatsoever, could lend their countenance to so flagrant an act 
of territorial robbery and buccaneering as the invasion of a colony belong- 
ing to a nation with whom they were not only at peace, but in friendly 
ions—true, that so audacious and so unexampled a case of an- 
nexation would infallibly entail reprisals on the part of the anti- 
slave states, who would seek in Canada for two or three states, in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick for a fourth, im Columbia fora fifth, 
and, if necessary, in the Sandwich Islands for a sixth, to counterpoise 
the votes of the slave states; still ways and means were: easily to be 
found where a will without principle or ‘conscience’ éxisted, ’ and” if 
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the possession of the Spanish West India Islands failed to establish 
the supremacy of the slaveholders, and the annexation of the whole 
of the British ions in North America, and of the territories of 
the King of Hawii, should for a time annihilate the wished-for results, 
still the southern states could anticipate in their favour, that, after such 
extraordinary events had come to pass, there would be no more emanci- 
pated lands for their opponents to acquire, while the slave states of Mexico 
and of the Isthmus are so numerous, and so easily to be acquired, that the 
balance of power (supposing the confederation, when so greatly extended, 
to still hold together) would always ultimately be in the hands of the 
slave party. is incessant acquisition of territory, not so much for the 
purposes of national aggrandisement as to uphold the political supremacy 
of.a party, is one of the most extraordinary political phenomena ever 
witnessed, and it is also one of the most threatening and ominous signs 
of dismemberment that was ever held out by Providence to a country or 
to a confederation of states. 

The island of Cuba is thus likely to be for some time the battle-field of 
slavery or liberty. Should the buccaneers lately in the field have suc- 
ceeded, the.cause of slavery would for a time ove repaired its losses. 
So strong, indeed, is the sentiment in favour of emancipation in certain 
states, that the slaveholders of the south carry on the struggle in the 
present day with all the energy of despair. The legislation of the 
southern states reveals by its very excesses a deep-seated disturbance, 
which is anything but favourable to the cause of humanity. The legis- 
lator appears to be impelled by the idea that the social institutions of the 
south are lost if slavery is questioned, and he aims at giving permanency 
to so sad a state of things, by putting the negro without the pale of 
humanity. 

De. Tocqueville has insisted upon this point in his able work on 
“Democracy in America” (Eng. trans., vol. ii, p. 360). “The legis- 
lation of the southern states, with regard to slaves, presents at the pre- 
sent day such unparalleled atrocities, as suffice to show how radically 
the laws of humanity have been perverted, and to betray the desperate 
position of the community in which that legislation has been promul- 
gated. The Americans of this portion of the Union have not, indeed, 
- augmented the hardships of slavery ; they have, on the contrary, bettered 
the physical condition of the slaves. The only means by which the an- 
cients maintained slavery were fetters and death; the Americans of the 
south of the Union have discovered more intellectual securities for the 
duration of their power. They have employed their despotism and their 
violence against the human mind. In antiquity, precautions were taken 
to prevent the slave from breaking his chain ; at the present day, mea- 
sures are adopted to deprive him even of the desire of freedom. The 
ancients kept the bodies of their slaves in bondage, but they placed no 
restraint upon the mind and no check upon education ; and they acted 
consistently with their established principle, since a natural termination of 
slavery then existed, and one day or other the slave might be set free, and 
become the equal of his master. But the Americans of the south, who do 
not admit that the negroes can ever be commingled with themselves, have 
forbidden them to be taught to read or write, under severe penalties ; 
‘Oct,—VoL. XCIII. NO. CCOLXX. Q 
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and as they will not raisethem to their own level, they sink them as nearly 
as possible to that of the open : ee 
a ing ma followed success for a ‘time, it evi- 
“pot open a me Man has vse to mutilate the ‘body of his 
par fe may,even exterminate him; but beyond a certain point intel- 
lectual and moral mutilation exceeds his power. There is in the soul of 
man:a sacred fire, planted there by Providence, that man cannot extin- 
guish. Do what we had a mind, no matter what zeal and what energy 
we devote to the task, we cannot prevent men being men—that is to say, 
thoughtful beings—beings influenced by the instinct of perfectibility, and, 
consequently, by the hope of a better lot and a higher destiny. It is'a 
mere chimera to:attempt to eradicate or to tear from the heart of man, 
even though he be a slave, the first sentiments that constitute the excel- 
lence of our ies, and at the head of which is the love of liberty. But 
in the United States it is impossible to keep the negro in ‘the state of 
d ation necessary to render him resigned to his condition. The very 
ight of the emancipated negro (and such are, hence, not allowed in the 
dlave states) agitates the minds of his less fortunate brethren, and conveys 
to them ‘a dim notion of their rights. Nay, the very American himself 
renders himself, by his enthusiasm in the cause of liberty, an accomplice 
of the negro who aspires to the same, and he helps to sow the seeds of 
that explosion of races which is inevitable with the progress of ‘time. ~ 
It is to adjourn this distant day of reckoning that the plans of the slave- 
holders are projected upon the principle of a continuous annexation of 
new slave states. The pretences and subterfuges for such proceedings 
may be as various as they are unreasonable or untrue; the principle re- 
mains the same, and to bring about the desired results they are as resolved 
and determined as man can be when void of all compunction as to how 
he attains a desired end. The main cause of the movement, for.example, 
in Cuba (even ‘the unscrupulous slaveholders do not venture ‘to say the 
sole cause), they assert to be “the uncertainty of their property (slave 
property), and the insecurity of their social and political condition, and 
even of their lives, arising from the mischievous intermeddling of British 
abolitionists ‘with the slave institutions of America!” There was a revolt, 
the American slave proprietors would have us believe, in favour of 
slavery! How opportune the event! “ They (the Cubans) know, too, 
that they are dependent on a power of declining rank -and feeble 
resources, and they strongly apprehend that in the event of an European 
war, especially if involving any great state of the west of Europe, they 
would fall sitler the protectorate of an European government of gigantic 
power bY sea and land, and of vast resources.” Thus, then, the expecto- 
rating Samaritan of the southern states sympathises with Cuba—that is, 
labours at its annexation—for the twofold, purpose of upholding a principle 
abhorrent in the eyes of God, and to save the country from the protecto- 
rate of Great Britain, which has foolishly squandered its millions and 
sacrificed lives innumerable in endeavouring to efface the darkest stain on 
Pony. (See the letter of Mr. Ashbel Smith, of Texas, in the 
imes. 
Another “sympathiser” writes from New Orleans, under date July 28th, 
1851, first describing his occupations and personal appearance. “I wish,” 
he says, “you could see me in uniform, with a sword, sash, knife, and 
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pistols on. I assure you I look terribly savage, with the aid of a most 
Rsesicee docking moustache.” This may be the portrait of a sympa- 
thiser, but it is also that of a buccaneer. The same writer goes on to say: 
«T know it is very probable that you will disapprove of the attempt, but 
Iam good enough Republican to feel convinced that whén a people are 
tyrannised over and oppressed, as the Cubans have been, they have a 

rfect right to revolutionise the government, and appoint officers who 
will represent the popular will.”” Here, then, we have no mention of 
‘Creole apprehensions of abolitionists, or a dread of British ambition; we 
have a simple assertion of local tyranny and oppression. The same 
writer also adds, naively enovgh, “ The American government will make 
no effectual exertions to prevent us reaching the scene of action.” 

A first party of “sympathisers" having been captured by the autho- 
rities in the act of invading the territory of a friendly power, these 
unfortunate men met with the same fate as the fifty hina taken in 
arms at the storming of Chapultepec, and whom General Scott, com- 
manding the United States’ forces in Mexico, caused to be hanged. The 
harshness.and summary character of such proceedings cannot be too much 
deprecated, and still more as it led the ‘ sympathisers’”’ of the northern 
states to unite with those of the south, but on totally different grounds. 
Among the resolutions passed at a great mass meeting, held on the occa- 
sion at New York, were the following : 


“That while the sovereign despots of the earth claim and exercise the right 
of sending their artillery and their bayonets to put down Liberty wherever she 
ventures to show her head, the sovereign people of America have at least the 
equal right of going to her support, succour, and comfort ; and when thus 
going by individual action, without public organisation or national responsi- 
bility, they violate no law, human or divine, but, on the contrary, in resisting 
tyrants obey God. 

“That we agree in doctrine with Vattel, the chief authority on the law of 
nations, that ‘When a people, for good reasons, take up arms against an 
sapromor. justice and generosity require that brave men should be assisted in 
defence of their liberty.’ 

_“ That we agree with Daniel Webster, that ‘authorities of the highest emi- 
nence, living and dead, have maintained that the general law of nations does 
not forbid the citizens or subjects of one nation from taking part in the civil 
commotions of another,’ with his emphatic protest, in his correspondence 
with a British minister, against the application of the basely slanderous term 
‘pirates’ to such persons; and further, with the doctrine laid down in his 
letter of instructions to the United States’ minister in Mexico, in reference to 
the sending of arms and the departure of armed emigrants to Texas, that 
‘neither the constitution nor the laws of the land, nor principles known to 
the usage of modern states, authorise the President of the United States to 
interdict lawful trade between the United States and Texas, or to prevent, or 
attempt to prevent, individuals from leaving the United States for Texas.or 
any other foreign country.’” 


_ And in reference to the extra-judicial slaughter of the fifty invaders, 
it was resolved 

“That such conduct was possible only to that pirate government which, 
while fattening on the infamous profits of the African slave trade, in violation 
‘of its most solemn treaties, at the same time threatens to arm the savage 
-hordes, imported »by itself, against the Cubans, and to convert Cuba into a 
iSt. Domingo, rather than see a revolution by its oppressed people consecrate 
its matchless soil to liberty, independence, and progress.” 

This is quite different to the Texan’s idea of the matter. Mr. Ashbél 
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us, ‘ad the pohent of the views of ithe:slaveholders, that the 
in’ Pevolution for fear of ‘emancipation’; the New York sym- 
hisers. declare that, the ‘Cubans ‘tmust Saunt? oo abetted east 
revolution: against, a private. overnment which! is { ittening on the in- 
famous profits of the A Gaeen mane te » in violation of its most solemn 
treaties, .: When passions are aroused, truly reason is cast, to, the winds! 
The blood’ of fifty Americans cried for vengeance. ., Annexation of a rich 
and fertile country, larger than all Britain, was in the background, and 
aid and interference were clamoured for in the southern: states to uphold 
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the rights of the Creoles to enjoy their “infamous ‘profits in the slave- 
trade;” in the, northern states, to put down slavery and emancipate 


Creoles and negroes alike ! 

Ifthe Americans were left to proceed overtly in the annexation of 
Cuba, it seems probable that there would be as much jealousy as to the 
social institutions to be granted to the country, as there would be injustice 
in its annexation. A Pennsylvanian writer, under date of Liverpool, 


September 8th : 


The tendency of things in Cuba may be to the eventual abolition of slavery, 
and an intelligent planter of that island some years since informed me.it was 
his deliberate opinion slavery could not long exist there, so great is the pre- 
ponderance of slaves over freemen in point of numbers. It is doubtless, true 
that the southern states would depreeate such an event on account of the 
example to their own slaves, and because it would be a convenient refuge for 
those escaping from bondage. They may imagine that British abolitionists 
are endeavouring to stir up that feeling in Cuba; but where do we look for 


the proof? 
And then again, in reference to the criminal, but unfortunate invaders, 
the same writer says : 


The Cuban adventurers.are a class of men, somé from the southern states 
and some from the northern cities, who are ever ready for rapine and plunder, 
and who, if they did not find a foreign country to prey upon, would, with the 
same readiness, turn their arms against New York, Philadelphia, or Charleston. 
They eluded the vigilance of the authorities, for no overt act was committed, 
and no proof furnished, until they were out of the territory of the United 
States. They took the chances of war; and however much we may deprecate 
the harshness and summary character of their punishment, upon which point 
you have spoken what the civilised world must approve, yet I see in that no 
sufficient reason for mob meetings in New York calling out for vengeance. 
British interference is the old story with regard to Texas, which was laid hold 
of by a southern administration as an excuse for annexation, the fruitful 
cause of the Mexican war and all its atrocities—a war which is neither for- 
gotten. by us, nor is the debt incurred in its prosecution paid. 


Another party, terrified at the growing sentiment among the American 
le in favour of Cuban annexation, and that such a proceeding might 
involye the United States in a war with some of the great powers of 
Europe, coolly su the propriety of purchasing the island; “ provided 
it can; be obtained for a reasonable sum—say, 100,000,000 dollars ”— 
that. is,..not,two. years’ revenue! The Spanish government to be, 0 
come prightqned or bullied into wre a rice tea . 
rte ithe ‘important question of the interference of European powers 
io. thin iwholesale abies of territories, so much in vogue in America, 
and |which, in: this case involves the best possessions of a friendly European 
power, the opinions entertained by Jonathan are very perspicuous: 
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Weare not certain (saysithe New York Herald) tbat any of the great powers 


| | di 
he, Been renee 


of Europe would go to war with us on account.of 
do, so, for the reason that. she could not... If she 
than. she is—if she,could procure a sufficient supply of cotton and corn from 
other sources—she might do so, or might enter into’ an alliance’ with France, 
were the latter country a monarchy, to ctirb ottr propensity for ificreasing our 
ritory. As'she’is at present situiated; however, she will be willing to let.ns 
orie‘as long as we do not trouble her; and to leave us to pursue the even or 
tneven' tenor of our way, as it may be, without any attempt at hindrance or 
testraint on her. part.| France would not trouble the United States, in the 


matter at all, fora war with this country, on any pretext, would be disastrous 


vu 
were less 


to any, administration that attempted it. There exists between the people of 


the two republics a tacit but well-understood entente cordiale, stronget than any 


paper concordat or treaty that was ever written. But, were the Creoles of 
u 


ba to obtain their independence of Spain, with or without aid and assistance 
ftom the United’ States, there is good reason to apprehend that Spain would 
treat its'annexation to the United States as the Mexican government treated 
the annexation of Texas; viz., as a casus belli, or as a declaration of war. Such 
a result would be of vast injury to us. Her military resources could not be 
employed against us; but, by means of letters of marque, she could harass 
our commerce and inflict more damage than Cuba is worth fifty times over. 
Het pride would induce her to take this course, in all probability ; for, weak 
a8 she ‘is, and ranking so Jow as she does in the scale of nations, she does not 
forget the’ position she once held, nor would she see the last of her American 
colonies form part of this confederation by annexation without resenting it, 
even were she sure of suffering injury from so doing. Spain has always held 
a a ene for privateering and guerilla warfare, and a better outlet for the 
employment of her malcontents could not be offered than the franking of 
letters of marque to harass our commerce. 


_ The slavers of the south are by no means so modest in declaring the 
extraordinary principle of the right of the Americans to interfere in the 
affairs of Cuba, and denying the same right, or even the right of upholding 
the integrity and safety of a friendly power against robbery and piratical 
inyasion, to any European power. The Texan, for example, says: “I feel 
in my own mind that I speak the determination of my countrymen in 
declaring that we will not permit the ‘ Powers’ to interfere by force of 
arms in the affairs of Cuba, or in any other home matter of the American 
cétitinent’ beyond their own colonial possessions (but Cuba is an Euro- 
pean colonial possession); nor will we suffer the institutions of Cuba to be 
destroyed by secret fraud or open violence.” 

As none but the sympathisers of the southern states (not even the imagi- 
nary British abolitionists) have ever dreamt of destroying the institutions 
of Cuba by fraud or violence, it is obvious, that if the same argument was 
applied to them as is applied to the abolitionists by the imperious Texan, 
it; would be all that would be wanted to vindicate the interference of the 
‘Powers.’ But the fact is, that such interference was demanded, and that 
ina most peremptory and unanswerable manner by all the precedents of 
history, by all that is just in international communication, by all that is 
moral.;in political societies, and by all that is humane in the relations of 
man to man. In this particular case, as has been justly remarked, “the 
hereditary rights of the Spanish crown are guaranteed by powets which 
would be bound to their duties by private interests no less than by treaty 
ailigetions But, in this instance, there was also something more than’ per- 
sonal interests to guide nations in their duty. France and’ England’ have 
Possessions near to that continent, with which no one‘is to ititerfere, as well 
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as Spain. If the uncontrolled spirit of annexation is to absorb first the 
possessions of the weaker power, it must be expected that the same parties 
will one day be potent enough to absorb those of the stronger. It is the 
interest, therefore, of France, England, and Spain, to interfere in prevent- 
ing the Americans becoming a gigantic brood of privateers, and to teach 
them, if sia the common principles of international justice and of 
national honour and morality. 

We do not mean to say that such ings are authorised by the 
government of the United States, or that, in a country so eminent. for 
piety, there are not many persons who are fully sensible of the enormity 
of such a proceeding as the armed invasion of the territories of a friendly 
power; but in many instances, and especially in one like this, where every 
movement either involves life or honour, oa serves to complicate matters 
more and more, to remain idle or indifferent contemplators of such pro- 

i is, in reality, to become more or less accomplices in the same, 
and it enables the “savage,” as he designates himself, of New Orleans, to 
declare, as a matter of course—a thing notorious among the buccaneers— 
that the “ American government will make no effectual exertions to pre- 
vent us reaching the scene of action.” 

It is now understoud, that notwithstanding the bravado of the slave 
states of America, that the governments of Great Britain and France 
have notified to the government of the United States of America their 
determination to protect Spain from foreign aggression and dismember- 
ment. It is scarcely probable, after the melancholy but well-merited fate 
of most of the American invaders, and the firm resolution arrived at by 
the central government of the union to prevent, as far as is in their power, 
the departure of any further piratical hordes from the shores of the United 
States, that the necessity for isolated or combined action on the part of 
the two powers will now arise ; but it is, nevertheless, of high importance, 
that the fact of their perfect understanding on a question of such high 
import as national territorial robbery should be made thoroughly known 
in America. It has been justly remarked, that the ardour of insolent and 
i rienced individuals, as well as of states or governments that are in 
the same predicament, is always perilous, and may produce mischief in 
quarters where it is least expected; and anything that tends to cool such 
reckless hot-headedness, is in the nature of a public benefit. It was not 
to be expected that the annexation, or war party, in the Union would be 
so reckless as to brave the consequences of the active intervention of two 
such formidable powers as Great Britain and France, backed as they 
would assuredly be by the public opinion of a large party in the Union. 
But even this, with the knowledge we have of the American character, is 
doubtful. The author of a very amusing work just published, called 
“‘Golden Dreams and Waking Realities,” speaking of Yankee boasting, 
says: “I noticed that the Yankees, even when, for the sake of peace and 

ietness, their pre-eminence had been admitted, would continually assert 

immeasurable inferiority of the Britishers to their own free and en- 
lightened countrymen.” And Mr, Ashbel Smith says he utters the well- 
known sentiments of the war and annexation party, when he asserts that 
they will not suffer the powers to interfere in the affairs of Cuba, “or in 
any other home matter of the American continent.”» Boasting such as 
this may, however, fairly be disregarded. It is the forward impudence of 
an urchin who has never been taught to know either control or decency. 
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It is further said that the assistance of the two great powers has been 
roffered in this emergency to Spain only upon the very reasonable con- 
ition that she will redress what real grievances the Cubans have to 

complain of, and that she will reform the administration of the island, 
ever celebrated for its old Spanish pride and exclusion, and its antiquated 
practices and abuses. It is certain, that’ so long as these exist, the 
Americans, on the “a of sympathy, or with the less honourable view. to 
annexation and upholding slavery, will keep on interfering in the affairs 
of Cuba. It is now well ascertained that an insurrection did break out 
im Cuba itself on the Sth of July, at Puerto del Principe; a town lying 
near'the centre of the island. The numbers collected under the com- 
mand of Don Aguero y Aguero were said’ to: be exceedingly small, not 
above 250 men in one place and 500 in another. But this movement 
was' not supported by the people, and it was speedily quelled by the 
queen’s troops. The planters were generally unfavourable to a revo- 
lutionary movement, from their dread of a negro insurrection, and the 
necessity. they were in of retaining the military protection of the govern- 
ment against the slaves. On the other hand, the Spanish troops are 
clearly both faithful and active, as was manifest on the landing of the 
unfortunate General Narciso Lopez, and his: still more pitiable 450 
followers on the Cuban coast. It is to be hoped that by this time the 
Americans themselves are satisfied that their dreams of political preroga- 
tives and visions of territorial aggrandisement, so totally inconsistent with 
international honesty and the peace of the world, are, as far as Cuba is 
concerned, totally annihilated ; and it is still further to be hoped that this 
result, while it will be beneficial to Cuba itself, in procuring some 
amelioration of its social and political: institutions, will also be a 
lesson to the more lawless and reckless elements in the constitution of 
that great power—the United States. Already a better feeling has begun 
to manifest itself. 
“ Cuba,” the Courier and Enquirer writes, ‘‘ has unmistakably shown 
that, degraded as Spanish oppression has made her, she still has the spirit 
to spurn foreign invasion, though not the spirit to strike for her freedom. 
Americans of every party and class, we doubt not, will now be satisfied 
to leave her asshe is.” ‘ Thereis a moral,” says the New York Herald, 
“ to be drawn from this sad business, which we hope will not be without 
effect.” “ The growth of our country,” says the Tribune, “ is abun- 
dantly rapid, and needs no bloody rain to stimulate it. Let the terrible 
lesson just taught our people be duly weighed and heeded.” “ All who 
go to Cuba in little squads,” says the Journal of Commerce, “ with arms 
, Ip their hands, will inevitably perish; and, what is worse, the sacrifice will 
do no good either to themselves or others. On the other hand, it will 
_ carry sorrow into many families and hearts. Stay at home, then, boys, 
as you love your own lives and the lives of others.” This is a very dif- 
ferent tone to that adopted by the Filtibustero organs for a year past ; 
and although failure has done much towards producing this change of 
_ sentiment and moderation of feeling, still we are inclined to think that 
the severe and unexpected lesson just received, where so many parties 
have been to blame, not even excepting the authorities, whose’ con- 

nivance was scarcely concealed, will have a serious and permanent effect 
upon the people of the States at large. 
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witci Hows "HOW ‘Stk. SWYMPEN GRIFFIN AND FAMILY SET OUT ON 
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At.a very early hour, one fine morning about the middle of last June, 
a casual wayfarer—if any such had happened to be awake and walking 
about, at,the time-——might have observed a bareheaded footman, in a 
sprace buff-jacket.and snow-white apron, issue hastily from a substantial- 
looking house.on one of the terraces on the south side of Regent's Park, 
and. rush.round the corner towards the nearest cab-stand, with the frantic 
velocity of one who, is performing the errand of an irritable master. 

The, same casual wayfarer—if his ears had been as wide open as his 
eyes—might also have heard that bareheaded and buff-jacketed footman 
shout at the top of his voice to the waterman on the rank, to.send “ two 
cabs di—rectly to. Number Twenty-hate,”—the jerk of the speaker's 
thumb over. his, shoulder indicating the place where they were wanted. 

The casual wayfarer again—if he had been sufficiently curious about 
the matter—might have followed the two cabs to the door from. whence 
the bareheaded footman rushed, and—though, perchance, an anxious wife 
was eagerly listening somewhere else for the click of the lingering latch- 
key—might have loitered away an extra half hour—nothing at that time 
of the morning to an expectant helpmate—in observing the preparations 
that were being made for the departure of a respectable family for the 
Continent. 

But, as we should be sorry to encourage any individual, even though 
perfectly unknown to us, in planting thorns in the bosom of his spouse, 
we, will send the casual wayfarer home to bed, and, instead of describing 
what he might have seen, inform the reader of what actually took place 
at the house designated as “‘ Number Twenty-hate.” 

First, ap some solid leather portmanteaus, with contents ap- 
parently no less solid, dragged over the doorstep by the aforesaid ‘foot- 
man in the buff-jacket and white apron, and seemingly very reluctant to 
travel. Next came certain square boxes, cased in oil-cloth and corded 
with Gordian knots,—as if there were no such thing in existence as the 
Douane over the water; these packages, containing articles of female 
attire, were appropriately carried by a couple of housemaids. ‘Then fol- 
lowed the, page, a stout boy of fifteen, with yellow hair and red face and 
hands, whose. buttons were, for the nonce, invisible beneath the load of 
carpet-bags and hat-boxes with which he grappled. And, ever and anon, 
a smartly-dressed, five-flounced, plaid-shawled lady’s-maid, came whisk- 
ing backwards and forwards, and, at each visit, deposited in the cabs a 
russia-leather case, an. armful of cloaks, a travelling-basket or two, and 
finally a, bonnet+box--her own—tied round with a faded. pink-ribbon 
which had once, been a pair of cap-strings. / 

While these operations were going on. out of doors, there was evidently 
a stir, within; for, every! minute, a crimson. countenance appeared at one 








of the dining-room windows, flattening against the pane a nose quite 
broad enough already to be able_to-dispense with any additional com- 
ion. By the hue of his cheeks and the working of the muscles 
about his mouth, it was plain enough that'the owner of the nose was the 
irritable master of a ouse, Wavues got his breakfast over and was 
now hurrying everybody else t ‘theirs. The and shrill 
sounds, inaear that occasionally reached the outer dual that 
the party were not likely to get under weigh, without the usual quantum 
of sharp-shooting which—even in the best-regulated households—usually 
recedes -a start,—no matter where,—whether to Epsom races or the 
Indies. ’ 

At last there was a lull—the crimson face disappeared altogether from 
the window-pane—the lady’s-maid had paid her last visit—but one—to the 
cabs; the luggage was stowed above, behind, and before, and so placed 
infront, that how the cabmen were to find room to sit and drive ap- 
peared little short of a miracle ; the servants drew up in a row in the 

: «all save the bareheaded footman, who grasped the handle of 
one’ of the eab-doors, and forth from the dining-room came the travellers. 

vA'\stout gentleman, brandishing a stout stick, led the way. We have 
seen his features through the glass, and so there is nothing to describe of 
him but his dress, which was of grey tweed from top to toe; short coat, 
ample waistcoat, full trousers, forage-cap, gaiters—all grey tweed ; the 
only: thing ‘not made of that material was a large leather pouch with a 
spring-lock, which hung at his waist from a broad strap that went over 
his'right: shoulder.. There was no mistaking his object when you saw 
him ‘turn: out. 

‘Two ladies, with a quick step, came close behind. There is no need 
to particularise their garments, as the Bloomer costume had not found 
favour in England three months ago—though, for the sake of our lady- 
travellers, we wish it had—and all that was particularly noticeable was 
the-straw bonnet and blue veil, which are the headmarks of an English- 
woman on the Continent, as infallible a sign of country as the jean bottines 
ofaweyageur Francais. Besides, their faces—that is to say the face of 
the younger of the two—offered something better worth looking at, ac- 
cording’ to our mode of thinking, than the richest velvets or brightest 
silks that ever yet were “made up.” She was tall, slender, and well- 
proportioned; ‘her eyes blue, mouth small, hair dark brown, a little 
colour on her soft, smooth cheek, and altogether just the sort of person 
whose appearance would justify an Ambassador’s secretary in being very 
particular in noting down every separate feature in a passport. If a phy~ 
siogriomist had accused her of a tendency towards the sentimental with a 
slight shade of blue, we should not have pronounced him in the wrong; and 
had @ phrenologist asserted that the organ of ideality was conspicuous on 
her fair brow, no dissenting opinion would have been uttered by us. 
Neither was the elder lady ill-looking : on the contrary, that rosy, un- 
wrinkled face, that embonpoint, and that good-humoured smile, might 
have fixed the wandering gaze of many a wavering old bachelor, had the 
lady herself been unappropriated; but there could be as little doubt that 
he whom she followed was her lord and master, as that the fair girl who 
hung on her arm was her daughter. 
‘A fourth person made up the family group. ‘This was a young man 
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of some six or Fe a a good-looking, to claim a 
brother's relationship with the ed beauty,—good-natured enough 
of to do no discredit. to his calla abd fast. enough—sometimes 
# trifle too fast—for his irascible father. He,. too, was equipped.in com- 
Sen ing order, but. his dress. was rather less prononcé than that of 

So much for the ce of the party ; two lines will suffice to tell 
their names. The a gentleman his wife were Mr. and Mrs. 
Swymfen Griffin,—their son and daughter were called respectively, 
Adolphus and Grace. 

We should be very glad now to get them all under weigh, for the cabs 
have been waiting long enough—and so, perhaps, has the reader—but Just 
the footman in the buff-jacket and white apron had shut. Miss Smith, 
the lady’s-maid, in her vehicle with all the floating luggage,—the cloaks, 
the baskets, and the bandboxes,—and was about to impart the last 
“squeege” of the hand—if he went no further—Miss Smith remembered 
that she had forgotten her “‘ Bore,”—and as no lady’s-maid can possibly 
travel without a “bore,” the page was despatched in hot haste to fetch it 
off the bed in Miss Smith’s room on the fourth pair back. This unex- 
ee delay,—though it ought not to have been unexpected, if he-had 

own anything of the sex, particularly that portion. of it. which is.repre- 
sented by ladies’-maids—considerably excited the ire of Mr. Griffin, senior, 
and his fiery face was in and out of his cab-window at least fifty times 
while the page was hunting for Miss Smith’s boa, and every time it re- 

a malediction—or something very like one—accompanied it, the 
old gentleman fearlessly staking his existence. on the fact that they should 
lose the train. 

They didn’t, however; people never do; and not to. say who wept or 
sighed, who grinned or chuckled at the family Exodus, before the sun set 
that fine summer's day, the party from the Regent's Park were safely 
housed at the Hotel Windsor, in Paris, and fairly en route for Swit- 
zerland. 


Cuapter II. 
WHICH ANSWERS THE PURPOSE OF A GUIDE-BOOK. 


Untix railway communication is complete in France, the traveller who . 
wants to get on by most of the great lines of route, must either put his 
trust in Providence, or concert his plans at least a fortnight beforehand ; 
that is to say, if he has any idea of pressing the diligence into his service. 
The most business-like way of proceeding is to adopt the latter alterna- 
tive, providential interference being rather a doubtful ally in a French 
booking~-office. 

So, at least, Mr. Adolphus Griffin found it, when, primed with the best 
colloquial French that. is to be found in Murray’s Handbook of Travel- 
talk, and! perfect in all save pronunciation—a slight drawback when you 
wish: to: be‘understood—he set off for the Messageries Nationales to secure 
places: for’ his party to continue their journey to Switzerland. 

“T want,” said he, with the air of a man who felt.sure of his fact— 
“ T want to go to Geneva.” 
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“Trés bien, Monsieur,” replied the commis behind the wired trellis, 
lifting his cap as'he spoke. ‘‘ Quand: désirez~vous partir ?” 

“To-morrow morning.” 

“‘ Combien étes-vous ?” 

“Five.” 

‘Dans ce cas, Monsieur,” returned the clerk, after examining his book,. 
“jl n’y a pas de moyens. Je n’ai qu’une place a vous donner.” 

“ Well,.then, what have you got for the day after?” 

“Rien, Monsieur—absolument rien. D’ici & quatre: jours toutes: les 

' sont : ” ; 

“The deuce! What am I todo? Don’t you see ’minahurry? I 
can’t wait here four days.”’ 

The impassive clerk, who was in no hurry himself, and had no sym- 
pathy for those who were, his — concern being how to fill the diligence 
a week in advance, replied, as a Frenchman always does when there is' a 
difficulty, by shrugging his shoulders; at which the impatience of Mr. 
Adolplius Griffin considerably increased, and he privately d——d. the 
diligence and every one belonging to it. 

Insthe mean time the clerk slowly turned over the leaves of his folio, 
and, after a mute inspection of several. minutes, suddenly raised his head,. 
as‘ if inspired by a bright idea. 

“ Attendez, Monsieur!” said he. ‘Je pense que je pourrais. vous 
arranger cela. Vous m’avez dit que vous étiez cinq, n’est-ce pas ?” 

“ Yes, five; that’s it.” 

“Eh bien, aujourd’hui, c’est le seize. Le vingt-trois j’ai deux places 
d'intérieur ; une place de rotonde le vingt-cing; et le vingt-huit—non, 
est le vingt-neuf—j’ai deux places de banquette. Voila, Monsieur, ¢a 
fait eing places en tout!” 

* What an infernal ass!’ muttered Adolphus. ‘I really fancy this 
fellow would try to put a man’s head into one part of the diligence and 
his body into another.” Then, speaking aloud, he said, “ But I want all 
these places at the same time; can’t you understand ?”’ 

“Ah, Monsieur, vous n’avez pas dit cela. Alors la chose est impos- 
sible, 4 moins que vous n’attendiez quinze jours. Il y a beaucoup 
d’amusemens a Paris, Monsieur! Voulez-yous que je vous inscrive pour 
le: trente ?” 

“ Ask a man in @ hurry to wait a fortnight! D——n it, no; to be 
sure not! Is there no other diligence but this thing of yours?” 

‘Tl y a les diligences Lafitte, Monsieur, mais elles sont également 
toutes pleines.” 

“ How do you know that?” asked Adolphus, turning sharply round 
upon his informant. | 

*¢ Je suppose, Monsieur——”’ a 

But before he had got to the end of his supposition the fast young 
Englishman had bounced out of the office, bounced into a eitadine that 
was passing, and in less than five minutes was repeating his inquiry at 
the bureau in the Rue St. Honoré. He was more fortunate here than he 
expected. Owing to an accident: which occasioned the forfeiture of cer- 
tain “arrhes,” there were five places vacant, divided from each other, as 
@ matter of course, but still available. Three of them were in the coupé, 
which he. secured for Mr. and Mrs. Griffin and his sister Grace. A seat 
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/There, were three. principles—so to call them—always at work in the 
mind of the elder Mr. Griffin, ‘‘dividing his being,” as Manfred says, 
equally. He made it a principle to go and see everything, but 

to look at it when he reached it; it was another pencele 
with him never to neglect his meals, and always eat the best dinner that 
was to be had for money; his third principle was invariably to fly into a 
rage at everything that peppened, though he reconciled himself to the 
consequences almost as quickly ashe exploded. The firstand last features 
of this temperament had a tendency to keep everybody in hot water; but 
custom on one part and gastronomy on the other, neutralised the. effect 
of the old gentleman’s impatience and irascibility, and he did not prove on 
the whole a much more disagreeable fellow-traveller than nine-tenths of 
the people who trust themselves on wheels. At all events, his’ family 
were used to his mood: his wife was philosophical, his daughter occupied 
with other thoughts, and his son so given to “ fast’’ habits, that. anything 
short of modern go-a-head-ism only conveyed to him the idea of some- 
thing immeasurably slow. 

. Swymfen Griffin would gladly, therefore, have set out that night, 
there being, in his opinion, nothing more to see in Paris than lay. between 
the gare at Montmartre and the hotel in the- Rue de Rivoli; . and, of 
course, he abused his son because he had succeeded in getting places for 
the next morning; but he was soon smoothed down by an allusion to the 
capabilities of the ‘“ Fréres Provencaux;” and when he had tasted a few 
of the hors d'uvres of that celebrated establishment, and swallowed two 
or three glasses of the Veuve Chioquot’s best growth, a pleasanter old 
gerne than Mr. Swymfen Griffin could hardly have been found in all 

aris. 
‘* Hallo! what’s this?’ exclaimed Mr.. Swymfen Griffin, about. half- 
pare eight o’clock on the following morning, when he debouched from the 

t of the file of “ Lutetiennes,” that brought himself, his family, and 
their combined baggage, in the large yard of the Messageries, and found 
himself standing in the midst of some thirty huge diligences, which 
seemed as if they were waiting to “take up” at a soirée of giants —“‘hallo! 
Dolly, what’s this? I thought we were to go by rail.” 

“So we are,” replied Dolly—that being the familiar abbreviate of 
Mr. Adolphus—“ but we shall have to be transferred to it, carriage and 
all ; that’sthe dodge here; they take you off your wheels, crane you up 
God knows where, and lower you down into a truck on the rail just like 
a duck,on, her, nest; you'll see all about it. by-and-by.. 1 wish these 
fellows, would look, sharp—there.don't seem any symptoms of starting.”’ 

** Bless. my. , soul,” said Mr. Swymfen. Griffin, before Miss Smith was 
well; extricated. from. the. pile of bags,and, baskets into which she, had 
plunged on leaving the Hotel Windsor—“ bless my soul, I suppose they 
mean to keep us here all day—a pack of infernal rascals!” 
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Had this observation been made an hour later, it would have wo 

a eda ee a ly tthe theta! of Cat poo’ hak 
gentlemen whose concern it was to load the ‘diligence’ begat to give 
thémselves any trouble about the matter, ‘or appear to thke any interest 
in the departure of the vehicle, notwithstanding the frequent objurgations 
atid inquiries of the’ Messieurs Griffin, pére' et fils. To every observation 
that'was made, mar ied, soothingly, “ N’ayez pas’ peur !""—a phrase 

that nearly drove the elder Mr. Griffin mad. | 
ie Afraid !” he shouted, brandishing his stick, and getting redder in the 
face*than' ever; “I should like to know what there is to be afraid of? 

You doti't'suppose any of you Frenchmen could make me afraid !” 

'To'this interrogatory, which was addressed to the office porters in 
Pnglish—Mr. Swymfen Griffin understanding French better than he spoke 
it, ‘a frequent case with our countrymen—no answer was returned, and his 

rer was suffered to take its own course unchecked. Mr. Swymfen 
Griffin accordingly betook himself to a quarter-deck walk in the middle of 
the yard, where he paced up and down with the energy of a man in train- 
iti for some remarkable pedestrian feat, letting the porters “know his 
miind” every time he wheeled round near the spot where they stood. His 
son Dolly, after three or four “rows” with the clerks in the booking- 
office; climbed up into the banquette of the diligence and lit acigar; and 
the ladies of the party seated themselves where they could in the shade, 
Miss Smith, with the usual helplessness of a lady’s-maid abroad, being 
unable to do anything but stand in the sun till she was half roasted. 

The fact is, the travellers had presented themselves at least an hour 
and a half too soon, not being aware that a French official prefers telling 
you the first convenient lie that comes uppermost, though there is nothing 
to gain by substituting it for the truth. 

‘At last there was a stir, as if some business were really doing,—ladders 
were placed against the sides of the cumbrous vehicle,—a smart indi- 
vidual, wearing the frogged jacket and pewter badge of the Messageries, 
mdunted the roof, and with many “noms” and “sacrés” arranged the 
baggage,—the horses were brought out and: put to,—the registering- 
clerk-—a personage now of intense importance—came forward with the 
way-bill, and read off the names of the passengers, as if they were so 
many forcats going to the bagne, and had: been keeping him waiting,— 
the various doors of the diligence were banged to, the conducteur scaled 
the heights‘ of the banquette and seized the handle of his “ mécanique,” 
the postilion flourished his long whip, cried “ Hi! hi!” and vented half a 
dozen’ oaths; and with a clattering of hoofs, as if all the pavé of Paris was 
bemg torn out of the socket, the diligence rattled out of the yard, and 
dived into the narrow streets that wind round the back of the church of 
St. Germain I’ Auxerrois, from whence it emerged on the quays, and took 
ee, straight line towards the embarcadére of the Paris and Lyons 

ilway. 

Here. the craning process took place; the diligence—like Mahomet’s 
coffin—-was suspended between earth and air to ascertain its weight,—-an 
arrangeinent which made Miss Smith scream like ai possédée, and struggle 
vidlently'to get out ;it was then gently’ lowered to ‘its. place,+the 
vatious parts of the long queue were joined together, the steath-whistle 
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‘sounded, and, punctual to the moment, the train moved off, and in a few 
moments was bounding along the fertile valley of the Upper Seime. 

It is not on‘a railway that incidents of travel abound—unless you are 
in England, and substitute the word accident—and after the first burst of 
conversation had subsided, our travellers were left to enjoy themselves 
how they could. Mrs. ‘Griffin, in whose nature indolence preponderated, 
went quietly ‘to sleep in her corner; Miss Isabella occupied herself alter- 
nately with her note-book and a volume of her favourite Lamartine ; and 
Mr. Griffin, senior, the time by his watch with the table in the 
‘Livre Chaix,” anxi counting every kilométre between one * buffet” 
station and another, and paying Seni fllie a visit wherever the train 

. Inthe danquette, Mr. Dolly entertained the conducteur, and dis- 
| asl German, by singing a variety of English songs—a very 
fast one, called the “ Postillon,” having decidedly the call in the estimation 
of the guardian of the diligence ; /e also visited the various buffets, and 

certain bottles of generous wine, in drinking which, and 
smoking an unlimited amount of cigars, freely distributed nght and left — 
the German waking ‘up at this part of the entertainment—the day wore 
away as merrily as possible. 

In this manner the travellers scoured across the lovely forest of -Fon- 
tainebleau, skirted the pleasant banks of the Seine and the Yonne, traversed 
the fair fields, and whirled past the vine-clad cétes of Burgundy ;— 
Melun and Sens, Tonnerre and Montbard, in turn were left behind, and 
through that series of wonderfully-walled cuttings the train shot rapid! 
downward to the ancient city of Dijon, whose variegated roofs were still 
shining when they reached it in the mellow light of the declining sun. 
On, ’midst those world-famed vineyards, now gleaming only with golden 
leaves, the train pursued its course, and ‘finally pulled up after a race of 
two hundred and forty miles,—there is no necessity for doing that back 

in into kilométres, though there are more of them,—at the wished- 
for haven of ‘Chalons-sur-Sa6ne, which Mr. Swymfen Griffin afterwards 
wished had ‘been a great deal nearer to Geneva. 

We'have not mentioned the name of Miss Smith since the train was 
set in motion ; but that is of little consequence, since, before we have-done 
with her, she will probably favour the reader with her own version of her 
feelings and experiences, in the shape of some very edifying corre- 
spondence which she addressed to a “ female” of her acquaintance. 


Cuaprter III. 
HOW MISS GRACE GRIFFIN STUDIED BOTANY ON THE JURA. 


Prorep by the conducteur, whose heart Mr. Dolly Griffin had fairly 
won, the whole party set out on foot for the hotel where they were 
to dine, relying on the assurance that it was only “a deux pas.d’ici.” 

The distance might not have been more than a mile, but the illcon- 
ditioned pavement of Chalons made it seem interminable to Mr. Griffin, 
whose tenderness of nature began at his toes; and as he dragged his 
meek helpmate after him, he kept up a running fire of heavy growling at 
aan French, ially animadverting against nubbly stones. 

r. Dolly followed, with Grace on his arm,‘ glad each of them 
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to escape from the confinement of ‘the diligence ; and not having been 
alone together since they left home, the conversation that took place 
between the brother and sister was by no means of an uninteresting cha- 
racter—at least, to the latter. What it referred to, it would, perhaps, be 
premature here to speak of; but it certainly went far to annihilate the 
sense of distance of which Mr. Griffin, pére, so loudly complained. 

The dinner at the Hotel du Pare fad, however, the usual effect of 
restoring the old gentleman's equanimity, though he began by grumbling 
at the garlic in the fish sauce ; but as he begged for a little more, “just 
to see how it tasted by itself,” and mot only finished it, but repeated the 
dose with the next dish, it may fairly be presumed that he reconciled him- 
self to the doubtful vegetable. Indeed, we find by a memorandum which 

from Mr. Griffin's pocket-book, that he entertained what his son 
Dolly called “strong’’ opinions on the subject of garlic, for he had 
written as follows : 

«‘Mem., June 17.—Tried garlic, and liked it—may say, extremely. 
Allthumbug people making such an outery. Everybody would eat it if 
they weren't afraid of being found out. Same with onions; cookery im- 
possible without ’em. Why did the Egyptians worship garlic? ‘Don't 
recommend it for ladies.” 

This entry would probably have been much longer but for a summons 
to the “ snail-road,” as Mr. Dolly facetiously termed the remainder of 
the route, which was to be accomplished in the diligence at the old rate 
of five miles an hour. 

A few moments before the heavy vehicle started, the conducteur made 
a request to Mr. Dolly to allow a voyageur to pass him, and ensconce 
himself under cover between the banquette and the baggage ; adding, in 
a whisper, that it was “un petit bénéfice pour lui’’ which he stood 
much in need of, now that the rail had cut up all his accustomed per- 
quisites. 

“Le sang me monte aux yeux,” said ‘the fiery little Marseillais, 
“quand je regarde ces machines a vapeur, qui vont abimer tout le com- 
merce du pays. Mais ga crevera un de ces beaux jours, comme un 
cheval fourbu. Allez!” 

Accordingly, a man in a blouse and slouched hat—the lamps :revealed 
no more—mounted briskly to the place of retreat just mentioned, where 
he remained perdu for some time. Just, however, as Mr. Dolly, who, 
assisted by a cigar, had been meditating some very striking course of 
proceeding ‘to astonish the Alps when he got there, was on the point of 
“turning in’”—as he called going to sleep with his head in his shirt-front 
—he was roused by a tap on the shoulder, and to his infinite surprise heard 
himself called by his name, in tones which he immediately recognised as 
those of an old friend. It was the stranger in the blouse who had thus 
accosted him. ' 

“What, old fellow! how the deuee——” began the younger Griffin. 
But he was cut short by the stranger, who hastily told him to be quiet, 
and he would tell him “all about it.” 

The communication must have been something very pleasant, for Mr. 
Dolly and his newly-found friend laughed, as Scrub says, “ consumedly ;” 
—_ was made in so low a voice that not a syllable of it could be over- 
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eration dragged its slow length along throughout the 


aire milo / when. morning broke, began to ascend the wind- 
mp) the, Jura. ...But. before it reached St. patent 
ele hong the man in the blouse go 
( eS eicamcre spate the rest of the j joumey. 
rf nquette, a £ praktischer etaph 
wile "German, into the thickest milestone, was of opinion that the 
stranger, was some, ‘‘ beriihmter merkwiirdiger Botaniker,” for he. saw 
bin he ad busily, gathering a variety of ieoind plants as soon as he 


got.down with,an eagerness which nothing but a pure love of science 
could le pro Perhaps so; but if the practical metaphysician, 
who, par pa , was a learned Professor ion Krihwinke had not 


been so deepl engaged i in discussing a ponderous Lyons sausage at: his 

“‘ Friihstiick,” he might have seen duke h the inn-window that the 

renowned and remarkable botanist disposed of the flowers in question 

with as much celerity as he had gathered them, by placing them, in the 

of a bouquet, in the magutls'd of a small travelling-basket belonging 

to Mise Grace Griffin, which; that lady had left in the coupé when she 
aol in to breakfast. 

Moreover, had the Professor been able to see round a corner when the 
travellers got out at Morez to climb the long ascent to Les Rousses, he 
might have noticed that the ardent botanist had mingled with the party, 
and was, no doubt, explaining to Miss Grace the names and properties of 
the flowers in the bouquet which she now carried in her i for he was 
walking by her side and speaking very earnestly, while Miss Smith dis- 
creetly proceeded some twenty yards in advance of her young mistress. 

But, as it happened, the Protessor had fastened himself on Mr. — 
senior, whom he entertained—or fancied he entertained—all the wa 
the mountain by a gratuitous lecture on the geological structure o the 
Jura chain, sshizh, as the learned gentleman spoke tolerable English, was 
not more than usually unintelligible to the uninitiated; he could not, 
therefore, neither could Mr. Swymfen Griffin himself, pay particular 
attention to what was going on half a mile lower down the road,—and as 
to Mrs, Swymfen Griffin, it better suited her inclination to sit quiet yin 
the diligence than “ wear herself out,” as she said, before her time.” 

It is to be hoped, then, that Miss Grace profited by this occasion of 
adding to her botanical knowledge: at all events, the ptiottohiiey; such 
as it was, seemed not to be entirely thrown away. The walk, too, did 
her good, for when she came up with the diligence, after passing 
through that rocky defile where a sharp turn of the road shuts out 
the view on all sides, the rosy hue on her cheek showed tokens the 
most unmistakable that there is nothing so healthful or agreeable as a 
mountain walk. 

Beyond this slight incident, which persons of a romantic temperament 
might colour after their own fancies, nothing occurred to alter the 
uniform character of the journey ; — it is to be observed that botany 
and » every science and every feeling; were for the moment ab- 
sorbed in the breathless rapture which took possession of the whole of the 
Griffin family when, on turning the angle of the road at La Faucille, 
they beheld, suspended as it were in mid-air, the sageifionns range of ~ 
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Mont Blanc; and saw the everlasting snows’! “In'the’ ‘depths 
of ‘Lake’ Leman. as iilay denldog: busathe heir’ feet.'’* * rote hae argc 
After this, there was nothing’ more of'a noticeable chatactet, except, per. 

, the ‘glow of satisfaction which suddenly ‘ovetspread the’ unitenahce 
of Mr: Swymfen Griffin, when his son shouted to hin fromthe baiiquette— 
having’ just received: the information from the Getnian Profegsor—that 
the best éable d’héte in Switzerland was to be found at ‘the “ Ecu' de 
Geneve,” exactly opposite the office where the diligence pulled up: ' Mr, 
Swymfen Griffin was-not the man to neglect this hint, and as soon as he 
arrived in Geneva and succeeded in shaking off the crowd of voituriers 
who wanted to carry him off to Chamouny tnstanter, whether he meant 
a ge there or not, he established his head-quarters in that exdellent 

el. 









a Cuarter [V. 
“’ “HOW MR. DOLLY GRIFFIN RESOLVED TO DISTINGUISH HIMSELF. 
‘Tue moment a traveller coming from France crosses the bridges of 
the Rhone at Geneva he enters upon a new phase of existence. The 
age he hears is the same as that to which he has been accustomed, 
but it has entirely changed its object. It no longer discourses of 
or art, science or literature, the politics of the old world or of the new, 
but is wholly and solely devoted to “ what we did yesterday,” and ‘ what 
we shall do to-morrow.” ‘To be perpetually going “ up” something, or 
making preparations for doing so, occupies the minds of every one, old or 
young,’ male or female, hale or wigphid, no matter what the age or phy- 
sieal condition of the speaker. 

yt isnot an easy thing to form a very accurate notion of what everybody 
is saying at a table d’hdte, where a hundred men and women are all tall. 
ing at once, and a dozen waiters are clattering and driving in every direc- 
tion, but a general idea of the nature of the conversation may be readily 
obtained by listening for five minutes to any particular group. 

The following, served up with as much diversity of tone, manner, and 
accent, and as much philanthropical .purpose as generally prevails when 
people are relating their adventures a¢ each other, may serve as a speci- 
men of what greeted the ears of our travellers when they took their seats 
in the midst of the guests assembled at the five o’clock table dhéte at 
the ‘“‘ Ecu de Genéve.” 
, » Tl tell you what J did, sir. Went all round in four days and got 

down here in time for dinner on the fifth! First of all [ crossed the Col 
du: Géant—I’d only one fellow with me—Tairraz —Jean Tairraz — 
a capital guide ; we got down to Cormayeur the same evening. That 
was the frst day ; then I started at daybreak——”’ 

i Oh, no! we don’t mean to come back to Geneva, we want to get 
on to Italy as soon as we can. We're anxious about mamma’s health, so 
we shallionly stay at Chamouny a week and see everything there; then 
we shall take the Col de Balme and over the Great St. Bernard to——” 

“The Brevent, my dear madam—nothing at all, I assure you—you 
may do it in five hours easily ; I did it in three—the great object is the 
View, so I went up beclelnadle and didn’t lose an inch of the view all the 
‘way—no Englishman, I’m proud to say, ever did that before—mean to 
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go up Mont Blane backwards next week, perhaps come down on my head, 
or tie up one leg. When I was at the Aiguilles re 

“ Mais, oui,—Mademoiselle, aprés avoir vu les grandes eaux de Ver- 
sailles je ne connais rien de plus beau que la chute du Reichenbach, il 
tombait immensement d’eau ce jour-la et pour arriver & la cascade, il 
faillait nous grimpassions une montagne d’une hauteur inconcey- 
rr saa Mademoiselle——” 

“ The Riggy’s a humbug! I slept three nights at the Cull—or what- 
ever you call it—on purpose to see the sun rise, and what do you think 
he did? Why, he never showed his face at all! There was:a fog, sir, all 
those three days, and I caught such a cold I’ve hardly been able to hear 

own voice ever since. What do you call this—‘ Lake trout’—well, | 
don’t care if I——” 

“ Lee-man’s a pretty strip of blue, Ma’am, but t’aint a lake, no how. 
Why, Ma’am, I swum it, slantendicularly, from one end to the other, in 
rather less than five hours,—our Almighty waters ain’t to be done at that 
figure, not by our own clipper steamers. The next time I go to Chill-on 
I mean to take a header from the walls, and anybody may draw me out 
cold if I don’t bump my head agin the bottom in less than ten minnits ; 
I calkilate——” 

“ Papa didn’t, but we did,—my cousin, Mary, and I and my brother 

Papa had a twinge of, the gout going up the Montanvert, so 
we left him and the mules at the chalet while we went down to the Mer 
de Glace, and pushed on to the Jardin. We had only two guides all the 
way ” 

“ Our party crossed the Unter-Aletsch Gletscher,—a thing very seldom 
done,—seven ladies and three gentlemen—and our — said they 


never saw ladies go through such immense fatigue with such extraordi- 


“ Nonsense, sir, not accessible ; why, sir, I did it myself! It took me 
exactly nine hours and thirty-three minutes to go from the Hospice on 
the Grimsel to the peak of the Finster-Aar-horn. I smoked a cigar, sir, 
on the horn itself, and got back to the Hospice in four hours and twenty- 
eight minutes. I think that was doing it——” 

“Wunderbar! wunderbar! mein Gott! das Matterhorn ist ganz und 
gar der ungeheuerste Berg dass Ich habe——” 

“ Take my word for it, it’s ado. Never trust those fellows,—they’re 
sure to cheat you if they can. I always make my bargain before wit- 
nesses. M tt is this: I say to a fellow, ‘ What will you take me and 
my family for from here to Rerne,—drive us and feed us, and get us in at 
sunset every evening?’ He says, so and so. Then I say, ‘I'll give you 
so much,’ and he says——” 

‘‘ Haricots vertes, Monsieur, avec sauce blanche——” 

** Zermatt’s the only place to go to now. Everything else is used up. 
Fifteen hours and a half takes you up from the village to the Matterjoch ; 
that’s the pass of Mont Cervin. en you make for Le Breuil, at the 
head of the Val Tournanche, cross the Plantendre down to Aventina, and 
so round to———” 

** Ah! I didn’t go that way. I took a much finer route—struck into 
the Val Pellina; went over the Bouquetins by the side of the Glacier of 
Arolla ; then down to Ferpecle, then up the Val de Torrent ; then made 
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for the foot of the Weisshorn, sloping away across the base of the Turt- 
oo rena Then——” witinstalheramah 

This sample is, per eno t bewilders most at first, and 
that, no doubt, is tre elect object of the narrators. Te onde ev y 
else is the motto inscribed on every Swiss traveller’s wallet. No wonder, 
then, that such lofty emulation prevails! No wonder that Mr. Dolly 
Griffin should have made up his mind that, before a week went by, his 
name should resound from one end of Europe to the other as the most 
celebrated gander of the season. 

“The ascent of Mont Blanc,” said the aspiring youth, “has not been 
made for some years; and in spite of what that fellow said about going 
up next week—and backwards, too—he doesn’t look a likely customer. 
il have a go at the old buffer myself, as sure as my name’s Dolly Griffin ! 
T'll do it, and send the account to the Times. I wonder if the Governor 
would venture! He’s game enough to try; but fifteen stun’s too heavy 
for work like that. I must train down a little myself. That breather 
over the Jura, yesterday, was a pretty good beginning. Perhaps we can 
make up a party! rton can't afford it, poor fellow; and then he 
wouldn’t like to have his name mentioned just now; but I’d stand 
‘Sam,’ and he could call himself anybody. Not that a man who goes up 
Mont Blane likes to hide his candle under a bushel, either. ‘ What do 

ou do it for? says some one. Why, to get talked about, of course, 
What does anybody do anything for? If the Duke had fought the 
battle of Waterloo in the dark, and nobody had ever heard of it, what 
would he have been now, I should like to know? A squatter, like Mrs. 
Hicks—no better !” 

This philosophical eourse of reasoning greatly strengthened the resolve 
of Mr. Adolphus Griffin, and the very same evening he began to beat up 
for recruits ; for though ambitious of the fame he meditated, he was not 
80 covetous as to wish to keep it all to himself. Besides, there are some 
things a man can do better in the midst of a jovial clique than when he 
has only himself to depend upon and talk to, and risking one’s neck on 
Mont Blanc is one of them. It is a serious drawback to an enterprise of 
this spirited nature to think that, if you are alone, and happen to be swept 
away by an avalanche, your guides will probably forget your name before 

return with the tidings of your fate, and that all the glory of the 
adventure will be carried off by “un Monsieur Anglais,” instead of you, 
John Brown, Esquire, having the fact inscribed at full length on your 
* tombstone in your native village churchyard of Featherhead-cum-Donkey. 

Mr. Dolly Griffin had contrived to smuggle with him from London a 
box of first-rate Havannahs from Hudson’s, not caring —with 
reason —to trust to those “ grosses piéces of walking-stick,” as he called 
the French impositions which pass for cigars at six sous apiece. With 
this passport, which is far more useful than any Lord Palmerston ever 
igned, he soon acquired a great number of friends in the smoking saloon 

the “ Ecu de Genéve,”—and gathered from them—by no means loth 
to impart—a great deal of very use-less information which, as some of 
the narrators had made the ascent themselves, was not much to be won- 
dered at. He did more, however, than this: he succeeded in inspiring 
two other gentlemen—one a Frenchman, the other an American—they 
each gave us a taste of their quality just now—with the same laudable 
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desire that he felt to signalise himself to all posterity—and it was settled 
amongst them that ns eee all meet at the Hotel de l'Union at Cha- 






mouny, on the fourth day from that date, to take counsel together and 
= ube Mr. Swymfen Griffin had already arrived at th 

_ In the mean time, as Mr. Swymfen Griffin y arrived at the 
conclusion that there was nothing to be seen in Geneva, a carriage was 
ordered. to be ready at six the next morning, to convey the whole family, 
Miss Smith Scheded, to the celebrated Savoyard valley. 





But as the ladies of the party have been somewhat stinted of their share 
in the proceedings of the journey, we shall do them the justice to let the 
description of what they saw and what befel them come from them- 
selves. 


























CHAPTER V. 
MISS GRACE GRIFFIN’S “‘ IMPRESSIONS DE VOYAGE.” 


Ir was in a richly-bound volume of purple morocco, protected by a 
small Bramah lock of exquisite workmanship, which we defy Mr. Hobbs 
—with all his ingenuity—to pick, that Miss Grace Griffin made a daily 
entry of her inmost thoughts, as well as of all the occurrences which she 
thought worthy of being remembered. Having possession, however, of 
a duplicate of the golden key which the fair lady wore, attached ‘to her 
chatelaine, we are able to unlock the diary, rem offer such extracts from 
Miss Grace’s journal as it suits our present purpose to copy. 

On the first page of rose-tinted paper ahem x following inscription: 


‘To Isobel, Gray—the Companion of my Infancy, and Friend of my 
Youth—the Sharer in all my Joys, the Soother of all my Sorrows —to 
Her who can best understand my Feelings—I dedicate these pages. 

“G. G.” 


On the next page was written, in long, tapering, incisive letters, some- 


what larger than the rest, 
‘Mes IMPRESSIONS DE VOYAGE.” 


With a motto from Goethe, which at once revealed that, like most 
young ladies, she carried about with her, in addition to her personal bag- 
an overwhelming weight of secret grief. The motto ran thus: 
“ We must learn to accommodate sian ae to Life as well as we can, to 
be able to support, not be prostrated by it.” 


The first entry was dated, 
‘“¢ Paris, June 16, 1851. 


At last the moment has arrived when I find myself alone, remote 
from all human sympathy, for not even your eye, my Isobel, can behold 
the - tremblin hand that traces these lines.. I have parted from my 
dearest friend—I have severed a fatal tie—you are no longer near to 
console me in all my trials—and he—is banished—no less by prudence 
than, the force of circumstances. 

.,.£ Mon papsrany & moi, mon Dieu! c’est ma mémoire!’ 
..* And yet Iam in the gayest city in the universe, so say the world- 
Jings,., But to worldlings only let. scenes of gaiety be consigned; the 
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eart that has suffered, and still bleeds,’ ¢an ‘take No, part, in a mockery’ so 


unreal } 

* But were I disposed to join the flaunting crowd, the op ity is 
denied me, for I have just learnt that our sojourn in a spot which is éon- 
secrated by the tears of Lamartine—whose ‘ Jocelyn’ is my daily food— 
where the accomplished Chateaubriand poured forth his last mournful re- 
collections, is likely to be of the briefest, The impetuous, though kindly 
natures of papa and my brother Adolphus, impel them ever onward, like 
that weed which perpetually drifts with the current of the Atlantic, and 
vainly seeks a rae on the shore hallowed by the memory of the 
daring Genoese. We have a long journey before us, but what aspect it 
may wear, whether it ‘minister to a mind diseas’d,’ or deepen the gloom 
that already surrounds me, is—like all that pertains to the future—inscru- 
tably concealed from my ken. But be it what it may, no spectral hope 
beckons me onward. The past is past. ‘ Hin ist hin.’ I know what I 
have known ! 

 ¢D’autres révent leur ciel, mais moi j’ai vu le mien |’ 
-0cT hear my brother’s voice! He calls to me from without. Dry 
quickly scalding tears! Let me deck my face with smiles.” 





t “Ten o'clock, p.m. 

“We have just returned from the Palais Royal, where—Adolphus in- 
sisted on it—we dined at the ‘ Trois Fréres Provencaux ;’ they gave us- 
an excellent dinner, but I fear lest papa should suffer from a ‘ canard aux 
olives;’:of which, in spite of mamma’s warning, he ate rather freely. Pro- 
vence is still famous for its oil. Once it was the land of the Troubadour, 
but the Golden Violet has given way to the Perfumed Truffle, and cookery 
has supplanted the ‘ gaie science.’ I know not why, but my spirit seems 
lighter to-night. Can it be that the subtle charm of Parisian life is 
stealing over my senses? If this be so, then, indeed, it is well to fly while 
yet there is time! 

“On our way from the Palais Royal, at papa’s desire, we strolled 
homewards by the Boulevards. What a magic scene! As we slowly 
paced along, I paused to gaze—listlessly —into a modiste’s window, where 
mamma’s eye was caught by one of the loveliest bonnets that ever was 
seen—of simple white silk trimmed with amaranth, and very few flowers. 
Mamma directed my attention towards it, and urged me to go into the 
shop to ask the price of it, offering to give it me if I liked. I obeyed 
her commands, for I felt that I wanted abonnet. The smiling modiste 
took it down, and I triedit on. She said it suited my complexion exactly, 
and I believe it does—for I consented to take it, and it was sent home 
immediately. Smith has been in raptures with it ever since. But what 
shaye I to do with bonnets? Still, as I must not slight my mother’s gift, 

I have desired her to take the greatest care of it. Perhaps I may yet 
have occasion to wear it.” 





“ Geneva, June 18th, 
“ Papa has just reminded me that this is the Anniversary of Waterloo. 
But what is the warring of weaponed men to the battling of a.human heart? 
And mine—since last | wrote—has throbbed—how fearfully! I have seen 
him once more! But let me be calm. This morning we crossed the Jura. 
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Daylight found us amongst the mountains. The visions of the night had 
been troubled, and papa snored dreadfully in the carriage ; he had not 
- recovered from the ‘canard aux olives, and would eat garlic at din- 
, besides drinking more than was good for him of Burgundy 
which fertile province we The wine was called 
‘ Nuits;’ and Adolphus, who never will be cured of punning, said that a 
bottle of it made an excellent night-cap. 1 blush to record such pueri- 
lities, but they me of my tears—so let them pass! 

“It was a wild, dreary spot, the village of St. Laurent, where we 
halted to breakfast; and while thus engaged a singular circumstance 
occurred—at least it struck me as sin gular then, before I knew the truth. 
During the last part of the journey ti had observed a tall man, attired 
like a as hovering near the carriage, but keeping his face wholly 
con Happening to turn my head as we sat at breakfast, I iin 
this person approach the diligence and look carefully into the coupé 
where we had been sitting. He stretched out his arm, and my first im- 
pression was that he was a robber, but fortunately I had presence “y 
mind enough not to call out, and I saw him withdraw unladen with spoil. 
Judge of my surprise when, returning to the carriage, I found there 
the prettiest. bouquet possible of wild rhododendrons and Alpine roses, 
evidently designed for me. Adolphus said he supposed it was the custom 
of the country, but there was a significance in his smile which I could not 
understand. A few hours later and the mystery was revealed. 

“You know, my Isobel, all the cireumstances under which Ferdinand 
Morton and myself were parted, and how earnestly I implored him not 
to incur “7 anger by any clandestine proceeding, after that stern 
rejection of his hopes which consigned us both to misery. Yet 
think of the infatuated being! Ata certain part of the road, where the 
mountain was very precipitous, I got out with the rest, intending to walk 
with Adolphus. We were the last of the group, and had scarcely gone 
a hundred fue when my brother, dropping my arm, set off in pursuit 
of some wild animal which, he said, had crossed into the thicket. I had 
scarcely time to recover from my surprise when, from beneath the shadow 
of a tall rock, the peasant-stranger stepped forth. He raised his som- 
brero, and I beheld the features of Ferdinand Morton! I uttered a 
stifled scream, and should have fallen to the earth if Ferdinand had not 
rushed forward to support me. 

“ ¢ Imp idei--ved ? I exclaimed, as soon as my beating pulses were 
for an instant lulled into stillness. ‘Is this your promise ?” 

“ Poor fellow! he pleaded hard, and urged a thousand reasons for the 
course he had taken. To be near me, to let his footstep fall where my 
shadow had passed, was, he said, all he wished for; he would not offend 
me by his presence; he would bury himself for ever in these savage soli- 
tudes, and never again consort with his species; the bracken should be 
his bed, the flinty rock his pillow; his diet acorns, and the bubbling 
brook his drink ; the mountain goat should lend him garments, the wild 
ones of the forest should be his sole companions. But ere he departed— 
and that was his sple motive for seeking me—he had a word to say, of 
import, possibly, to our future fortunes. It was true my father had 
refused his consent to our union—it was true he was still penniless—the 
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bare pittance which just enabled him to go forth a wandering outcast in 
the face of Europe being all he yet could call his own; but Hope had 
not yet forsaken him. There was a source of wealth in ive ; 
there were glittering dreams which migh¢ one day prove golden realities; 
his bread was upon the waters and would return to him—buttered, I 
think he said—but here his speech became confused and indistinct; in a 
word, he justified his conduct, persuaded me to think better of the future, 
and when our long and, I must say, delightful interview terminated, he 
told me that a letter addressed, ‘ Poste restante, Interlaken,’ to the name 
of ‘Jones,’ the nom de guerre under which he travels, would be sure to 
find him in a fortnight, as he was on his way to join his aunt and cousins 
who were staying there. I felt a sudden spasm shoot through my frame 
as he mentioned this fact—was it a jealous pang, or only the damp and thin 
shoes?—and I would fain have questioned him further, but I heard papa’s 
yoiee wondering where I was, and calling loudly to me to come on. I 
tore myself from his mad embrace, and as we met, we parted. He 
bent himself beneath the shadow of the rock and I saw him no more! 
Alas, 


‘ Tous mes jours sont des adieux !” 


« Adolphus now returned to conduct me to the diligence which was 
waiting on the mountain’s brow. Papa had been very busily en 
with a German Professor, and suspected nothing, and began to talk about 
the Jura limestone, with fragments of which the Professor was filling his 
pockets ; but Adolphus slyly whispered to me that he thought the distin- 

ishing characteristic of the Jura was the trap formation. I guessed 
what he alluded to, and, in spite of my sorrow, could not forbear a smile. 
It was he who had planned the whole affair of my meeting with Ferdi- 
nand,” 





“ Chamouni, June 20th. 


‘My pen is languid to-day, for my mind is exhausted. I have con- 
versed with Nature in her sublimest attitudes, and the effort has well- 
nigh paralysed my faculties. My eyes ache, my heart throbs, my brain 
is incommotion, I am a dweller amid icy peaks; the fall of rushing 
waters is in my ears; my foot is on the crag, my hand is uplifted agai 
the avalanche! I listen to the dashing of the foaming torrent, I bathe in 
ashroud of glittering spray. I see the eagle cleaving the azure sky—on 
the summit of the loftiest pinnacle I descry the slender chamois. The 
Alps are above me and around ! 

“The evening I passed at Geneva was one of the most deliciously 
| soothing of my whole existence. When every one else had retired to re- 
pore I took my lonely stance at my chamber window to listen to ‘the 

ue rushing of the arrowy Rhone,’ as it hurried from its parent lake to 
seek the bosom of the distant Mediterranean. I should have been other 
or less than I am had that rapid river failed to suggest the image of a 
life too fleetly gliding—with the hidden rocks and rous shoals that 
neither can avoid, material or mortal. Yet, ever as I mused upon the 
theme, the image of Ferdinand floated over those wild waters, and blended 
his memory in indelible association with that of the azure stream. Re- 
luctantly I sought my couch; but even while I slept the murmur was ever 
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rary imagination, and; when 1 awoke with the dawn,.|my dream was.a 


. “Mont. Blane had ;been vouchsafed to our vision the day before, , but 
from. onejof the:many bridges: thatcross the. Rhone, I again beheld ‘the 
monarch of mountains,’ before we set out to rest that night at the foot of 
his throne. _ |, made a; hasty sketch of his gigantic form, which, when 
coloured after nature, will, I think, strike you as pretty; ‘but I fear my 
pencil is too feeble to convey an accurate idea of the’ sublime dimensions. 
However, the magnitude of the task shall not appal me, and I feel sus- 
tained by the consciousness that my neutral tint—I bought it at) New- 
man’s before I Jeft town—is purely Alpine in its tone. | 

“‘ Our route from Geneva, after passing the charming village of Chesne, 
lay between the base of the Saléve and the southern shore of Lake 
Lemana——’” 

But perhaps the reader has got Murray’s ‘“‘ Hand-book for Switzer- 
land’’ at his elbow, and would rather have a description of the country a 
little less after the prescribed pattern. 

In this belief, we suppress the remainder of Miss Grace Griffin's ac- 
couut of her journey, and give it—with other matter—in the words of her 
femme de chambre. 


Cuaprer VI. 
WHAT MISS SMITH THOUGHT OF FOREIGN PARTS. 


AmonesT the personnel of Miss Smith, we regret to say there was no 
handsomely-bound volume, with its patent lock and key; neither did she 
keep what she called “a regular Dairy.” The cacoéthes scribendi found 
vent, therefore, through the ordinary channel of the post-office,, in the 
shape of a letter addressed to the “female” before alluded to, who bore 
the respectable name of Larkins, and was, indeed, the housekeeper in Mr. 
Griffin’s establishment in the Regent’s Park. To that matron she con- 
fided her experiences in the following strain: 


“ Shammooney June 22d 1851. 

“ Dear Mrs, Larxins,—Little did i ever Think when last we took our 
Tees together in your private room that before a week had relapsed i 
should be drinking mine which is not to Compare among the Switch 
mountings of Shammooney. But so it is and here iam with a Pen in 
my-hand a dictating of my adventers from Savoy where the. Biskets is 
made and the steps in the Strand is called after. 

“You'll be pleased to hear that i’ve born the jerney pretty well wich 
considering i've nerves and don’t like Sleeping in Strange Beds is a thing 
to say... The beds thereselves isn’t bad when once you get into ‘em but 
the hr places they Poke you in is where it tries you. Ladies-maids 
which advertises that they’ve no objexions to travel little knows what there 
saying of or they, wouldn’t be so Foolardy. And let me tell you Mrs. 
Larkins it isn’t everybody which there Stummix can bear the living not 
being parshal to Bully and sour Bergamy. Master takes very kindly to 
the cookery, and so does. Mr. Dolfus and i've not heerd anything said agen 
it. by, Missis..or. Miss Grace but Kickshaws js Kickshaws all the world 
Over and) them as has been used to ’em at home wont quarrel when, they 
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meet'with ’em abroad. i don’t say'myself that’ there ‘isn’t a miiny tice 
dishes such as mutting cutlits ej Fride Pomdetares which’ they meats 
potaters and Reedyvoes and Pulleys and the like but there’s nothing to 
k at‘and not'much of it to eat when all’s Said and’ Done. ' The plea- 
santest part about the meals is the numbers as sets down to ’em for then 
one meets with the valleys and curreyers which always makes thereselvés 
oa not that somebody as you knows of Mrs. Larkins need for'to’ be 
Jellus if there was Twice as many. 
“| shan’t tell you anythink about Parry this time for we didn’t See 
nich but we are to going Back if Master’s mind holds and that Mrs. Lar- 
kins you know is Seldom long together besides the Things as i've seen 
sirice has put Parry quite out of my hedd. The first thing they did at 
the ralerode stashiun was to Way us coatch and all which they hysted us 
ever So hy and me a screeming all the time for the coatch had three bod- 
dies and No One but me and the French in the Middle to change 
& Sivvle word with if i'd known how to. Howsever i got over that frite 
and as far as the rale went which didn’t Stop till it was Dark there was no 
‘Need to cumplane for though i didnt Understand the langwidge a gent 
with a peekid berd and Green trowsies like petty Coats which spoke a 
little english called me Mamsell and behaved very polite and Wanted me 
to have all manner of things from the booflies as thetr refreshment Rooms 
is called but i knew how to say no to that and Mr. dolfus took care i 
should want for nothing. 

* The Nite was the Wurst part. i couldn’t get a Wink of Sleep if it 
was ever so for it was One persons work to keep the French Gents hedd 
off my shoulder which It tumbled there every five minnits and pardong 
Mamséell says he every time he did it till 1 could Have wished him 
Purther. 

% It seems to me Mrs. Larkins that the only time the French do sleep 
Is'when they’re riding about in coatches for at evry villege as We come 
to late or Erly there they was bizzy afore the very cox had nee their 
ies. Theres no call for Them to arsk a pleeceman to throw a handful of 
gravvle Up at the winder to wake them For erly washing as some people 
that we’ve heerd of do tell Betsy and Jane That. It may be conshins 
which the French people have plenty to think Of after cutting off so many 
kings hedds but Wether its conshins or flees sleep they dont and carnt 

ts my appinion. 

» “Crossing of the Jury mountings ewents accurd of a Dellicat nater 
waréby' Unbenown to parints a Serting lady had a randyvoo with a 
serting gent which his Name shall never be menshund sept between 
frends like Me and You Mrs Larkins and Begins with Heff. Nobody 
shall hever say that i took a goolden suvrin To hold my tang which no 
force can obleege me to'speek when trusted. If evryboddies luvvers was 
what they Ort to be buff jackits and wite aperns mite have Been seen on 
the Jury mountings As well As gents in Smoc frox to which Pars is not 
over parshal. But i shall say no moor on this Hedd being trewly eonfi- 
denshile. : 

“ Jinneever was the next Place we come to and Tired and Dusty i was 
wen’ the jerney was Ended. ‘The town stands at the Bottom of lake 
lemon ware the river roan Runs out the Culler tell Jane of a Blew Bagg 
dipt’in spring water or the Fashnable ribbings Last winter. "Miss Grace 
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me a Walk upon Roossos iland ware that fillofficer Sets in his chare 
of browns. She told Me that Roosso was Only a footming once 
y have the same Luck and set on - Browns chares after 
Ded if they did pick pockets wen in a Numble sitiation which 
a —rs never did nor would i’m sure nor send his unnatteral 

i to the fondling Horsepittle as mr Roosso did hisn. 

‘“‘Erly up as i said is the Motter in these Parts and daylite saw me 
lacing my stays next Morning for We had a long days jerney before us. 
Master had hired a callish with Room for the Famley inside and me On 
the Box beside the driver a holdish mann so j R neednt to start 
wen he heers this. Our baggidge was Only baggs for wen we Got into 
the mountings we was to Ride mewls and the heavy Things and mississes 
and miss Graces was sent to burn. Theres one Good the english does in 
Switcherland and that is they Teaches the peeple our langwidge thats to 
say drivers And weighters and gides and Such Like so that i was at no 
loss for sumbody to Talk to a Blessing in its way wen ones mouths been 
Shut up for three days Or moor like a good Cup of tee which its the 
creem to, as weve felt mrs Larkins wen worn out and Tired with weighting 
upon Others weve set down And enjoyed. 

“The coatehman which His Name was Peer Simon tho Not a Bit like a 
Jew his nose being Bottled and no ibrouse told Me the names of all the 
mountings and Everythink and i Rotem down as well as i cood with a 
= in my ivry soovaneer for the box of The eallish Joggled a good 

al and Praps Haltered the spelling. The first place we got To in 
savoy was Ann mass where Out comes a Switch ossifer with a sord by his 
side and arsks for our passpots which he went in and rote His name Upon 
master and. mr Dolfus swaring at Him all the wile and Thretning to have 
him Up if he didnt Rite faster but pen and Ink is not among the Switeh 

hmints and so He took his Time. Wen he done Back he comes 
with a Grin and says bong voyage and master Told him i dont mind 
saying it To you mrs larkins to Go to the Devvle. 

“ Peer Simon now pinted out to me the Most remarkerble objix on the 
rode such as the mounting called mole the biggest mole hill ever i see 
which how them pore blind innercent annimales cood have made it is 
past my comprehenshn. It was mountings all Round and Another of them 
wite with snow he said Was the dong do Middy or midshipman’s tooth 
and a raging river run at our Feet with hy bridges quite dredfle to behold 
which i my ies in crossing to keep me from screeming. After about 
three hours Of this Horrid Werk we came to a town called bone veal where 
we stopt and Brekfisted at the Sign of the Ballance the Switch peeple being 
—. by tread and screwplus about Waits and meshurs which 
they how to Turn to their account. Wile the horses was put- 
pr eet at ne Grace and me walked to the bridge to see a 

um like the dook of Yorx with a statchoo of Carlo on the Top not a 
ae of there kings which that was his Name and ninety Five 

- We then persood our jerney among orcherds and medders And feelds 
of engine corn quite Green and plessant. The Switch cottidges is all 
roofs with chimley pots like Rabbit Hutches and starecases outside, and 
anybody as wants to go into the Parler may praps Find thereselves in 
the pigsty for its all under One. The peeple hereabouts is mostly 
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Cretans and ambaseels with large gaiters round their nex as big as 
Pumkins. These pore Cretans has no understanding but is fond enuff of 
Bats as the Switch call their haypence and teaches thair ugly little chil- 
dren to Run after the callishes wen going sloly up Hill and wont be passi- 
fied till they gets what they arsks for which Dont look much Like Amba- 
seels a french Word for iddiut. Wen first i saw them Cretans Mrs. Lar- 
kins i declare to you it gave me quite a turn and the gaiters they say comes 
from drinking water so the Teetotlers had Better mind what they are 

“The next town to Bone veal is Clews quite Berried in the mountings 
and has been burnt Down so ofting that the innabitants being watchmakers 
is tired of bilding it up Again in the Same Place and has moved further 
Off down the valley. Its of no use my trying to Describe the Seenery 
Mrs. Larkins for the Pen of an Angel couldnt Do it what with the 
‘. Rox upon Rox which reeches to the Hevvens and seems all the wile 
going to Tumble upon your Hedd and makes you giddy and sick to 
look At and the Roring river reddy to bust its bounds and drownd you 
and the cattyrax that comes Down from the hites just like spun glass or 
steem coming out of a Kittle. Glad enuff i Was wen the rode got.wider 
for alive out of that valley i never expected to get. Miss Grace was in 

hers all the time, and kep calling out to Me to look first this way 
Then That tell my pore Hedd was quite bewilderd which it made me 
drat the mountings and wish Myself back agen with all my Hart. At 
last at a turn of the rode Peer Simon gave me an Udge a pinting for- 
rerd with his Wipp says voylar mong Blong and then they all got out of 
the Callish and miss Grace took her pensle and set down on a Stone and 
Droo the mounting wile mr Dolfus smoakt a segar and quite lost hisself 
in contemplashn the site of mong Blong being the only thing that kep 
him quiet since we Set Out. 

“ After that we Rode on agen till we come to St. Martins which is in 
the feelds sure enuff but there the comeparryson Stops and so did we Peer 
Simon going no Further and we had to preseed in charrybongs which is 
little carridges like sofies on Weals for three persings to set in Side by 
Side. Master and Missis had One to thereselves and me and miss Grace 
had Another for Mr. Dolfus who wanted to put hisself in traneing 
wouldnt git into Ours but walkt as we was Forced to Do wen the Rode 
get too Steep. The drivers was sivvle young men and pickt us wild straw- 

reys and Roady dendrums and showed us where a mounting fell mto a 
lake and was Drownded leaving nothing but Stones to Mark the Spot. 
The place is called Shade and shady enuff it is the trees growing over the 
Rode like a Harbour and just before you Get to the Top yousee a immage 
in a Glass ease on a Post with some riting under it which it Says if aw 
body will Go Down on there Nees in the Dust and repeat a Navy and a 
Creedo they shall Have Forty Days Indulgence by which means they 
may take shes Plesure and be as Wickid as they Like till the time 1s 
Out. Mr. Dolfus larfed when he read this.and said it was bying plesure 
Durt cheep but i thought it quite impeyus and walked Qn as Fast as 1 
could till the immage was out of Sight. , 

“Theres no ups without downs to em and that one Soon finds Out im 
Switcherland tho which is the Fritefullest its Hard to say leastways which 
tries the nerves Most but i think the downs Has It. ll i hope is that 
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may never. go down, a,Steeper Rode than the one asledto Servo. by the 

the pressipices where we pawsed to have a nice lunching of heggs 
and Unny and, enbutter, and Wite wine... Then come another long 
and. tallsome walk: upthe Monteys.till we got into a forrist of furs pretty 
nigh as, black as my best silk, apern with peepoles.every now and then 
upon Russian streems .thousings of feet below and Shallies perched on 
Pastors where, the cows. live,all the summer miles hy up in the Very 
Clowds.,,, How they ever get there is. —_ Miracklus.; Wen. we 
i from This forrist there we saw Before Us the hole of the Valley 
of Shammooney with all the glashers coming down from the top of Mong 
Blong which his Hedd is covered with Hice and internal Snows all the 
year round and | give me quite a Shudder to think of let alone the Could 
which is peersing. Mong Blong hisself was no longer vizzerble tho the 

by which, he is sirrounded was planely to be seen but my Nek 
was So Stif with twisting it Out of the bie bali that.it-was a Releef 
to me when i turned my Back upon em and wasnt arsked to look at, Any 
Moor. It was six oclock wen we got into the villidge of Shammooney 
and nothing would content our peeple but going before Supper to see the 
glasher de Bwaw but i was Spared that Trubble having all the Baggs. to 
open and the nite things to Hare so I staid Behind with missis. 

*i’ve moor to tell you about the. Mare de Glass and i dont.know how 
many things besides, but my paper has come to an End and so with Best 
love to: Jane and Mary and the cook and complemints to josuph Rogers 
and the coatchman beleeve me dear mrs. Larkins your humbel servant to 
command “ AnNA Marra Sita.” 


Cuapter VII. 
MR. DOLLY GRIFFIN’S ACCOUNT OF THE ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 


On the 31st of June last the following letter occupied a conspicuous 
place in the fifth page of the Times: 


“ Hotel de l'Union, Chamouny, June26th, 1851. 

“ Str,—I don’t know whether there’s much stirring just now, for I 
haven’t seen a paper for the last ten days, but I take it for granted people 
have had enough of the Exhibition, and will be glad to hear about some- 
thing else. Well, Sir, I’ve got it for ’em, fresh as a new laid egg. What 
do you think of Mont Blanc for a subject, and me on the top of him? 
Yes, Sir, I’ve been and done it, that is, me and two more, and if you've 
no objection I’ll tell you all about it. 

“‘ When a fellow has only been see-sawing along the pavé of Piccadilly 
for the last six months, he’s not much in trim for making ascents any- 
where, let alone Mont Blanc; but if his wind isn’t touched, and he 
hasn’t the gout, let him feel the collar for a week or two and he’ll do, 
provided he’s got the right stuff, in him. This was my case. A fortnight 
ago if you'd asked me. to walk up Holborn-bill I should have called a 
policeman.to help me, or held on by the step of a ’bus: I couldn’t have 
done it. Now look at, me—that, is, fancy you're looking at me—and 
you'll, be. gratified by seeing a gentleman of the highest attainments— 

understand me?—in Europe, and that after less than a week's 
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“T did it in this way. 

» \ First day: Walked up-stairs ‘to bed at the Hétel de PEcu, at Geneva, 
without the waiter’s assistance ; that was something! ‘to’ begin ‘with, as 
you'd say if you saw where the staircase went ‘to. | Second ‘day: Pret 
nearly all the way‘ here from St. Martin on foot ; road just ‘rough eno 
tobe pleasant. “Third day: Up to the'Croix de la Flegére—a breather, 
rather, but managed to keep up with the-women’s mules. Fourth day: 
Chapeau—guide only, wind better, muscles firmer. Fifth’ day > Mon- 
tanvert and Mer de Glace—left women behind, pushed on to ‘the Jardin 
and back again to Chamouny same evening; good day’s work. | Sixth 
day : Up and down the Brevent—made nothing of the chimney—ready 
for anything. 

» © There—less than a week you see, nothing crummy left—museles like 
whipcord, joints supple, footing sure, wind like a Highland bagpiper. 

“3 needn’t tell you, who know everything, that a man can’t say he'll 
do this or that in a mountainous country until he knows whether the 
mountains will let him ; in fact, it all depends upon the weather—excuse 
the pun, I didn’t intend it. For a week or two before I got to Cha- 
mouny—indeed ever since the beginning of the season—there had been 
little else but wet; and when it’s sloppy down here, it’s no go up there— 
that’s arule. However, since we came the weather had gone on improving, 
and on Sunday last, that was the 23rd, we held a council of war with the 
guides, and came to the conclusion that we might try the ascent next day 
if no change took place. My twocompanions were the Comte de Caram- 
bole, a French gentleman, and Washington P. Tulk, of Tulkville, Ohio: 
what his middle name was | never heard, but believe it was put in, like 
most American names, just to let the first down easy. However, he was 
a trump and no mistake, and so was the Frenchman. 

“ We had a pleasant little dinner party that same Sunday afternoon, and 
drank success to the enterprise in what the Carte du Vin at this hotel 
calls ‘ Paale Cherrij’ at five francs the bottle, not bad of its kind, and 
cheap for the money. 

__ Qn Monday morning, as soon as it was light, my two fellows, Gédéon 
Balmat and Jean Tairraz, both of ’em ‘anciens guides effectifs,’ as they 
oy on their visiting cards, came and told me the sky was clear over 

ont Blanc, and the sun rising as bright as a new Napoleon over the 
Aiguille du Dru, with every promise of a fine day. This was good news, 
and I hailed the Governor and told him so,—my Governor's travelling 
with me,—all the family, in fact. He'd no sooner heard it than out of 
bed he jumped, and said he’d have a try too. Being a dutiful son, I 
humoured him, though I guessed pretty well where he’d bring up, and 
then we began to make ready for the start. Carambole soon joined us, 
as brisk as a Jark, and Tulk, as he said himself, ‘ spry as a ‘coon.’ 

“Perhaps you'd like to know how I was dressed, in case you should 
happen to be released from your editorial labours before the season’s.over, 
and have a mind to go up yourseif? There was nothing of Moses or 
any of the slop-shops about me; nothing but what would stand wear and 
tear. ‘Thick worsted stockings to begin with, and under garments to 
correspond, light lambswool ‘somethings,’ cotton-shirt, and a ‘bosom- 
friend’ of Welsh flannel—answers the Binspete better than-a dickey. 

for shoes, I’d two pair,—not on at the same time you know, but 
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for a e,—one pair stout and nobbly—I don’t know whether nobbly 
shouldn’t be spelt with a ‘k,’ you'll see to that—what I mean is plenty of 
nails in ’em for holding on to the ice; t’other pair lighter and smoo r, 
for climbing. My upper toggery was good strong Tweed mixture: 
brown coat and waistcoat, Oxford cut, smoked mother-of-pearl buttons, 
and only six pockets,—no man ought to have more than six pockets when 
he travels ; 8 go oe rates When I tell you that I wore 
a n felt tile, with a brim six inches deep, grey Bloomers on my 
man, drab doeskin gloves, a bird’s-eye blue round my neck, a tra- 
velling pouch for cigars over my right shoulder, a pocket telescope from 
Harris's slung over my left, you've all the some of my costume. 

“If you want to complete the picture, fancy an active sort of fellow, 
rather under the middle height and inclined to stoutishness, but keeping 
it down, an open countenance, which some (of the-women) say isn’t bad- 
looking, curly hair, and plenty of whisker—(can always grow a beard in 
a fortmght)—shove an Alpenstock into his fist, and if it isn’t like me, 
ae te ain’t true, that’s all! The fact is, Washington P. 

the whole party the day before we started, that we mightn’t 

be lost to posterity in case of a mishap. There are three things you're 

safe to find about an American: a Bowie-knife, a Revolver, and a 
tus. oP 

‘¢ There wasn’t much difference between Tulk’s dress and mine, only his 
things didn’t fit him quite so well,—his femorals were baggy, and his 
coat hung like a Guernsey frock on a clothes-horse; but the Comte de 
Carambole’s turn out was worth seeing. It’s a pity you're not an 
illustrated paper, or you'd sell five thousand copies extra if you headed a 
column with his portrait. You've seen a French sportsman, perhaps, 
with his casquette all over flourishes, and game-bag all fringe and fur! 
Well, Carambole was like that, overdone. 1’ll just work him down, from 
head to foot. Imprimis, the casquette was of grey cloth, embroidered 
with dark-blue braid, representing a chasse au liévre, with a horizontal 
visiére, or poke, as long as a woodcock’s bill, and a couple of blue cords 
with heavy tassels, like bell-pulls, fastened to his breast. His coat was 
of camlet of a tawny colour, edged with black and ornamented with 
black frogs and flourishes : one sometimes sees the sort of thing on the 

or in one’s dreams. His waistcoat was sealskin with gold Patent ; 

his shirt tri-coloured, in stripes an inch broad ; his trousers, olive green, 

immensely wide; and on his feet a pair of dove-coloured bottines with 

polished leather tips. I needn’t tell you that he wore kid gloves, couleur 

cee Frenchman couldn’t go to the Guillotine without them,— 

that, in addition to his opera-glass and gibeciére, he carried a purple 

silk umbrella with a carved ivory handle, and had a good-sized French 

horn slung at his back. He'd a cloak, too,—but one of the guides car- 

ried that amongst the extras, and before he'd done with him had to carry 
the cloak’s master into the bargain. 

“ We made rather a jolly party when we mustered on the bridge over 
the Arve before starting. T ere us three and the Governor, nine 
guides and eleven porters, all of ’em with heavy packs filled with blankets, 
eto and the eatables and drinkables. We then gave three cheers, 

issed our hands to the ladies at the bedroom windows, Carambole waving 
a white cambric handkerchief, and, as the clock struck seven, off we 
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started, took a sharp turn to the right, and made for the Village des Pélerins, 
as lively a lot of pilgrims as ever padded the hoof. Our path now lay 
re s, and if 
I'd wanted anything to do me good that morning ’twould have been 
seeing the Governor step out in the way he did. There he was, right in 
front of the party, steaming away full puff. Tairraz told him to his 
time and do it easy, but the Governor’s a little headstrong now and then, 
and would have his own way. What was the consequence? In half an 
hour he was blown. I’m not Eneas, and my Governor's not Anchises, 
so I didn’t offer to carry him on my back, but recommended him to tail 
off as soon as he could. He stood out at first, but after facing the _ 
for about five minutes more, was forced to give in ; he then took my hint 
and toddled back to the village, promising, however, to mule it up to the 
to see us cross the glacier. 

“ Meantime we pushed on, over the pastures, up the rocks, past the 
chalets—no shilly-shally about our ssdiiiindowanl in about five hours 
we got to the edge of the glacier. Here we had a rest, drank some 
brandy-and-water, and smoked a cigar. Carambole’s bottines were all 
to pieces long before this, and lucky for him I'd brought a second pair of 
shoes. When I changed mine for the ice I gave him those I took off. 
sone Pee a trifle too big, and he shot about in ’em rather, but—like the 
soothing syrup—he found ’em a real blessing. In return for this slight 
attention ve us a tune on his horn; but all I hope is,-the next time 
he’s grateful he'll express his gratitude some other way ; for the noise he 
made brought down an avalanche, and if we'd been fifty yards ahead, why 
we should all of us have gone off, like swans, to slow music, and instead 
of seeing my name on this page, my friends would have read it in the sup- 
plement. We shut up Carambole’s instrument after that—plugged it 
with the cork of a brandy bottle: he was rather in a funk when he saw 
the dust fly, but Washington P. Tulk took it coolly enough. All he said 
was, as he lit another cigar, that ‘hornifying didn’t eventuate so in 
O-hi-o.’ I told him we were higher here than there, and he guessed 
* was like an avalanche, ‘down upon a crittur before he'd time to scale 

es.’ 

“We now set to work at the glacier, every man steadying himself on his 
Alpenstock, and stealing along like a cat in walnut-shells. Carambole 
slipped about like a fellow learning to skate, his heels flying up every 
third step he took, and if the guides hadn’t gripped him pretty tight, he’d 
soon have found out what was at the bottom of the crevasses besides the 
blue silk umbrella which found its way there before him. But every 
time they helped him on his legs he shook himself with an air of triumph, 
and cried out, ‘Voila ce que j'ai fait! dix pieds de gagnés!’ And so he had, 
but it was at the expense of his trousers, with the texture of which that 
sort of sliding didn’t seem quite to agree. He split his coat, too, up the 
back ; and if a painter had wanted a study for a scarecrow, by the time we 
reached the Grands Mulets, Carambole was the man to have sat to him. 
It was just four o’clock when we got there, and while the guides were busy 
with the traps, lighting the fire, getting the dinner ready, and making 
up the shakedowns, we braguéd our glasses ‘at the Flegére, which was 

alive with people looking out for us. I thought I made out the 
Governor; and Dienaeln = 2 seems to be smitten with my sister Grace, 
vowed he saw her too: on the strength of it he put his hand on the pit 
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of his stomach and made her a low bow; but I'm inclined to think this 
little bit of pantomime missed fire. 

«When we had done telegraphing, Tulk wanted to geologise, and began 
talking a parcel of stuff about ‘carbonate of lime crystalised with quartz ;’ 
but I soon cut that short by saying dinner was ready, and, pointing to 
some bottled porter, told him they were the only quarts worth thinking 
about. Carambole was of the same opinion, and in that sensible beverage 
toasted not only ‘ces dames,’ but especially proposed the health of my 
Governor, under the denomination of ‘cet excellent pére de famille, 
M. Griffin.’ De Saussure says, that the first time he reached the Grands 
Mulets he regretted that he didn’t make an experiment with boiling 
water. We had no such regret, for we made one, and succeeded, as a 
stiff jorum apiece of hot brandy-and-water yery satisfactorily testified, 
under the influence of which | sang my favourite song of the “ Postillon,” 
which sent the guides into fits; and then we turned in, and slept 
like 

“ At midnight the guides woke us up, and as there was no moon—there 
never is any real moonlight here; all sham at- Sham-moon-ey—excuse 
the pun—we set out with lanterns, like a party of antediluvian watchmen, 
coasting along under the Dome de Gouté, close to the Glacier de Ta- 
connaz, till, about four in the morning, we scrambled up to the Grand 
Plateau, a trifle bigger, but as smooth and shiny as the grand plateau 
which the Portuguese government gave to the Duke of Wellington. 
Here we had to ‘axe our way,’ as poor Tom Hood said, there being no 
sign-posts in these parts; and as it was now daylight we put on blue 
spectacles—and blue spectacles we were altogether, for every man looked 
as if he had supped the night before on nitrate of silver, or had tried to 
strangle himself, and stopped half way. 

“ Well, by dint of shoving and holding on, catching at this man’s leg, 
and making a ladder of that man’s back, we —— to get to the 
Rochers Rouges. Here Carambole nearly made a finish of it, for his foot 
slipped, and down he went, making sijies caramboles with his head all 
the way, though it would have been anything but a winning game if he 
hadn’t been tied to his guide. In fact, we were all strung together like 
a rope of onions, or I don’t suppose we ever should have reached the 
summit. Summot else would have happened to us. At last we did get 
to the top. I leave you to judge what Carambole said about ‘cet instant 
sublime; Washington P. Tulk took out his penknife, whittled away at 
his Alpenstock, and whistled ‘ Yankee Doodle;’—and I-—overcome by 
my feelings—I don’t mind saying so, sat down on the snow and had a 
good roar. This I will say: the old fellow’s the finest bit of still life I 
ever saw ! 

As the main object in going up Mont Blanc is to get down again as 
soon as possible, we only Sent long enough on the Dome to drink the 
healths of ‘ Queen Victoria,’ ‘ The President of the United States,’ and 
‘The President of the French Republic ;’ and I don’t suppose that 
higher excitement than ours was ever witnessed ! 

“ There, Mr. Editor, I think that will do. I won’t let you in for the 
Descent. The postmark will tell you that we made ¢hat all right, and so 
bon soir.—Yours, &c. 

‘“‘ ADOLPHUS GRIFFIN. 
“ P.S.—If you like to make a Leader of this, you’re welcome.” 











